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PREFACE. 


In committing these Lectures to the press, the 
Author has been desirous to fulfil, with no longer 
delay than was unavoidable, a condition which is 
imposed by the will of the Right Reverend Founder 
of the Lecture, but which the Author was prevented 
from complying with, by other more pressing duties, 
~ at the time of the expiration of his office. He has 
felt it also to be incumbent upon him to discharge, 
as speedily as might be, the obligation under which 
he was thus laid, as a duty which he owes to the 
memory of that deeply revered Friend and Patron 
from whom he received the appointment. The 
privilege which, under such circumstances, he might 
perhaps without impropriety have claimed, of in- 
scribing these pages to the memory of One, the 
remembrance of whom he must ever cherish with 
peculiar veneration and affection, the Author has 
forborne to exercise; lest it should seem as though 
he wished unbecomingly to connect what he has 
feebly and imperfectly attempted, and for which he 
must himself be solely responsible,. with the sanction 
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of an authority which was always on every account 
high, and now more than ever sacred. He cannot, 
however, and ought not to deny himself the satis- 
faction of expressing here his grateful and affec- 
tionate sense of the kindness and favour which 
in so many ways were shewn towards him; while, 
at the same time, he would record the wish, which 
he cannot but deeply feel, that he had been able 
to discharge the office committed to him in a 
manner more worthy of its own importance, and 
of hum from whose hands he received it. 

The Author trusts, nevertheless, that whatever 
imperfections and faults may be discovered in the 
execution of the duty laid upon him, they will 
not be found to be such as essentially to interfere 
with the main object which he has throughout 
had in view. It appeared to him, as the result of 
thoughtful consideration of the subject, that, while 
the visions of Sacred Prophecy, particularly those 
which he has selected for examination, have re- 
ceived from the labours of able and ingenious 
expositors a minute application and variety of illus- 
tration which will often irresistibly captivate the 
reader, and carry along with them his imagination 
and judgment, there is not unfrequently left behind 
a feeling of doubtfulness in regard to the conclusions 
arrived at, when once the eye is taken off from 
that particular period of history, perhaps recent or 
almost present, in which the fulfilment is sought for. 
And, what is yet more to be guarded against, there 
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is danger of a similar feeling extending itself to 
other portions of Prophetic Scripture, the fulfil- 
ment of which had seemed to be satisfactorily 
determined by the general consent of the Christian 
world. Under these impressions it appeared to the 
Writer, when he was called to preach the Lecture 
on Bishop Warburton’s Foundation, that some ser- 
vice might perhaps be rendered to the cause of 
Christian Truth and of Divine Revelation, and some 
assistance afforded to the student of the Prophetic 
Volume, by an attempt to ascertain and mark 
certain points and portions of Sacred Prophecy 
which may be considered as already placed, by 
general consent in regard to their fulfilment, out 
of the reach of doubt or question; while others seem 
to await the progress of time, and the corresponding 
progress of Interpretation in the Church, to give 
them a like degree of certainty. Or, to use an 
illustration which may perhaps make more plain 
and distinct the general design, it may be said that 
while Prophecy, partly fulfilled and partly unful- 
filled, resembles in some sort a tract of country 
not yet fully explored, the object to be aimed at 
would seem to be, to mark, as by an outline more 
or less strongly drawn, those points which may be 
regarded as certain and undoubted, and those which, 
as being involved in different degrees of doubtful- 
ness, may be sketched in fainter lines, connecting, 
nevertheless, in some sort the several parts together, 
until further discoveries shall enable the future 
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geographer to complete and fill up the chart which 
at present can be only imperfectly traced. 

To ascertain, in some such manner, the outlines 
and landmarks of Inspired Prophecy has been the 
main object which the Author has had in view in 
the present Lectures: it may be a comparatively 
humble office that he has endeavoured to fulfil, 
but, at the same time, one which, he cannot but 
think, is at the present time not without its use 
_ and importance. His design, as will be seen, does 
not exclude investigations carried further, or the 
filling up, in detail, of a general outline; it would 
only endeavour, first of all, to preserve the outline 
itself from the danger of obliteration, to secure the 
salient points from being lost, or obscured, for want 
of sufficient distinction between the substantial and 
the shadowy, or from the influence of undue doubt- 
fulness, the result of a not unnatural re-action against 
the decisions of an over-confident positiveness of 
interpretation. So far as the Author has had oc- 
casion to enter upon questions in regard to which 
there is room for doubt or diversity of opinion, he 
has been more willing to incur the charge of defining 
too little, than of defining too much; convinced 
that the spirit which should guide an inquirer on 
the sacred field of Prophecy, especially where we 
touch the confines of that which is unfulfilled, is the 
same spirit of humility and self-distrust which ex- 
pressed itself in the words of our own cautious and 
catholic-minded Bishop Ridley, when, in regard to 
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a kindred subject, the mysteries of the Divine 
decrees, he said to one of his brother confessors, 
in the midst of much disputation, “Sir, in these 
matters I am so fearful, that I dare not speak fur- 
ther than the very text doth, as it were, lead me 
by the hand’.” And to this may be added the 
expression of a conviction not less deep, that in the 
careful and diligent study of the Prophetic Volume 
asa whole, beginning from the Old Testament and 
going on to the New, will be found that which will 
serve as a sure guide to “lead” us “by the hand,” so 
far as we may be permitted to penetrate, onward 
into the inner depths and mysteries of the last and 
most deeply mysterious volume of Inspired Prophecy; 
—a volume which will then be seen not to stand by 
itself, an insulated portion of Divine Revelation, but 
to be indeed the solemn winding up and final con- 
summation of the whole. 

The Author has been content throughout to trace 
what would seem to him, on the best consideration 
which he was able to give to the subject, to present 
the true outline of interpretation, without entering 
on a detailed examination of counter-theories, which 
he has not the less carefully studied, though he has 
seldom distinctly referred to them. It may be said 
emphatically of prophetical exposition, that refuta- 
tion and controversial discussion are interminable, 
and in too many cases not less interminable than 
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unsatisfactory in their result. The Author felt, at 
the same time, that the most attentive consideration 
was due to the arguments which had been recently 
urged, with an ability and force of learning which 
gave them more than ordinary weight, against the 
commonly received interpretations of the principal 
visions, in particular, of the book of Daniel, and 
some points connected with them. Into the con- 
sideration of the arguments in question he was dis- 
posed to enter the more freely and unreservedly, 
because he felt that he might discuss them as with 
friends, on the common ground of an appeal to 
authorities recognized alike by both; and in the 
spirit of the saying to which they whose friendship 
he is privileged to claim would cordially respond, 
“Amicus Plato, sed magis amica Veritas.” Of the 
service rendered to the cause of sound interpretation 
and accurate historical inquiry by the spirit which 
their labours would encourage, it is needless to 
speak ; and those who are most sensible of its value 
will be the most desirous to guard it from all that 
may appear questionable in its application to any 
portion of Holy Writ. 

The Author would wish to observe that while, 
from the nature of his design throughout, he has 
been compelled to give, in many instances, the 
result, rather than the detailed process of investiga- 
tion on which it rests, this has been particularly the 
case in regard to the subject treated of in the Sixth 
and part of the Seventh Lecture. To have drawn 
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out fully the argument in support of the inter- 
pretation on which the Author has there ventured, 
grounded on the historic and prophetic records of 
the Old Testament, would have made it necessary 
for him to embody in the Lectures, to an extent 
disproportionate to their general design, a complete 
dissertation on the sacred symbols there referred 
to. He has, therefore, contented himself, in that 
part of his subject, with indicating generally, as far 
as was possible, the conclusion at which, on a careful 
investigation of Scripture, he had arrived, without 
attempting a discussion which would require much 
larger limits. 

With regard to the Notes contained in the 
Appendix, references to them will, in almost all 
cases, be found in the notes at the foot of the 
pages; in a few instances only, notes have been 
added in the Appendix without such reference. It 
is presumed, throughout the Lectures, that the 
reader has before him the chapter of Daniel, or 
of the Revelation, which is under consideration in 
the Lecture; and therefore, where the verse only 
is specified in the foot-note, the reference is to the 
chapter thus immediately in view. 

The Author has only, in conclusion, to request 
of his reader that he will be content to follow on 
with him in his course of inquiry,- while he him- 
self endeavours to follow the inspired Text in its 
sacred leading from point to point; not caring to 
anticipate results, in this portion or that, in regard 
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to its probable coincidence or disagreement with 
one class of expositors or another ; but rather judging 
this only, viz., how far the interpretation maintained 
or suggested seems to be borne out by the text, or 
by other Scripture referred to for its illustration. 
And he humbly trusts that these pages, however 
through their manifold imperfections they may fall 
short of the object which they have in view, in 
aiding the reverential study and right understanding 
of God’s holy word, may, nevertheless, tend at least 
to strengthen and deepen the impression that, whe- 
ther it be permitted to us more or less fully to 
discover, its mysterious import, it bears evidently 
stamped upon it, in the wonderful harmony which 
pervades it in its vast extent and varied compo- 
sition, the undoubted marks of having proceeded 
from one Divine Author. And to the thoughtful 
and religious mind these disclosures of God’s Al- 
mighty Providence and “ manifold wisdom,” as ex- 
hibited in the visions of Prophecy, and made “known 
by the Church,” will seem to demand of us, His 
creatures, the more and more attentive contem- 
plation and study, amidst the perils of the latter 
times, and as the ends of the world draw near. 


Precincts, Canterbury, 
June 16, 1849. 
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LECTURE I’. 


Rev. i. 3. 


‘Blessed is he that readeth, and they that hear the words of this 
prophecy, and keep those things which are written therein: for 
the time is at hand.” 


Tr is impossible to observe with any attention the 
signs of the present times, and not to perceive that 
we are arrived at what may be termed an era, not 
only in regard to events affecting intimately the 
welfare of the Christian Church, but also especially, 
—and as arising naturally out of such a crisis—in 
regard to the interpretation of Sacred Prophecy. 
The spirit of inquiry which is abroad in the earth 
upon every subject of human knowledge or specula- 
tion, must necessarily make its presence to be felt 
not least in matters which most deeply concern 
man’s immortal interests, and which touch the inner- 
most springs of his being. And it is indeed well for 
us that, in times which seem to answer to the pro- 
phetic description of the days when “ many shall run 
to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased *,” 
men’s thoughts are not engrossed and absorbed 
altogether in the things of time and sense, things 


* Preached Nov. 28, 1841. ? Dan. xii. 4. 
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that “perish with the using *,’—the improvements of 
mechanical art, the comforts of life to which those 
improvements minister, the laws and ordinances of 
the material universe, a system “beautiful in its 
time‘’,” yet. rapidly hasting to destruction. It is 
assuredly a great gain, and must be so regarded by 
every one in whose estimate of things mind and 
spirit rank higher than the material and the bodily, 
that, amid the downward tendencies of a confessedly 
mechanical age, the minds of men should, in what- 
ever degree, have been turned to the higher and 
more heavenly objects amongst which, as partakers 
of a spiritual nature, we are privileged, even in this 
preparatory state, to “live, and move, and have our 
being.” It is a sign to be hailed with thankfulness, 
if, amidst the process which in other departments of 
knowledge and inquiry is going on,—of exploring 
to the foundation what had before been viewed 
only as existing and established; discarding ancient 
prejudices and bringing to light, from beneath the 
mass of accumulated error, real or supposed, the 
long hidden truth,—there has been something akin 
to this in operation, in regard to matters of religion, 
to the first principles of our holy Faith, the original 
foundations of the Christian Church. We can hardly 
fail to regard it as a matter of satisfaction, if there 
has been awakened in men’s minds a deeper sym- 
pathy with the past, as well as a more lively interest 
in the yet undeveloped future; more of that natural 
piety which will not suffer one generation to 
sever itself, in proud contempt or heartless self- 
sufficiency, from those that have gone before; but 
would link one to another by the sense of a common 
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interest; and so would make us feel that we belong 
indeed to a vast body, of which “if one member 
suffer,” however far removed in time or place, “all 
the members suffer with it; or one member be 
honoured, all the members rejoice with it °.” 

The revival of a feeling such as this, and the 
investigation of the history of past times undertaken 
in such a spirit, would assuredly be a subject of 
unfeigned satisfaction and thankfulness to every 
true Christian heart. It were productive of great 
and substantial benefit, if it led men to solid study 
of the records of history, as well as of that inspired 
Word of which those records show the fulfilment; 
if it exposed ignorance and superficial thought, tra- 
ditional prejudices, and mis-statements growing by 
continual repetition; if it restored the glow of charity 
by a rekindled love of truth. But as, in our present 
imperfect state, the good is never unaccompanied by 
the liability to evil, we must not close our eyes to 
the danger of a hasty rejection of views of history, and 
systems of interpretation, which perhaps had been by 
many overhastily, and without inquiry, acquiesced 
in; but which nevertheless had their own grounds of 
argument and plausibility, though we have perhaps 
never ourselves entered into them, and know after 
all but little respecting them, except that they are 
now regarded by high authorities as untenable. We 
may otherwise, ourselves, fall unconsciously into the 
very same superficial habit of mind which we condemn 
in others; dazzled, perhaps, in some measure by a Jove 
of novelty, and the excitement of a new and wider 
field of inquiry opening before us; and treating the 
judgments of men who were in their day great lights 
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of the Christian Church, and of our own branch. of it 
in particular, with a disrespect which has its origin in 
a temper of mind out of which a true reverence for 
earlier and better days will never spring. And to this, 
we must be conscious, we are more than ordinarily 
liable in an age which is certainly indisposed to deep 
and laborious thought ;—an age in which, upon every 
subject that is presented to it, a prompt and positive 
decision is expected ; and the spirit which is fostered 
by our periodical criticism, too often hasty and flippant, 
is ever ready to pass its verdict,—the conclusion of 
a few hours or days,—on that which should rather 
have been the patient study of months and years *. 
But akin to the feeling of which I have spoken 
as revived of late towards past ages, is that which 
seems in the present day to be growing around us, 
of desire for a closer union and more free inter- 
course with our brethren in other portions and com- 
munions of Christendom. The facility of communi- 
cation which has been effected in our own times, in 
the mysterious order of God’s Providence, has, as it 
were, brought the ends of the earth near together; 
the distance has, if we may so say, been annihilated, 
which separated men one from another ; the barriers 
which kept them apart have been to a great extent, 
and in a marvellous manner, broken down; and in 
different ways, for evil or for good, men seem to 
have awakened to the consciousness that “union is 
strength.” And such a feeling, revived in its purest 
and holiest form, within the Church of God, were 
doubtless, in itself, a sign full of hope for her 
most sacred interests: for unity is her essential 


* In the above paragraph, had then recently been put 
the Author alluded particularly forth, particularly in some 
to the tone of a good deal that articles in Reviews. 
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characteristic, and the last solemn prayer which her 
Divine Founder offered for His disciples on earth 
was, “that they all” might “be one’.” My present 
purpose, however, in pointing to this particular, is 
to mark its influence specially on the interpretation 
of Prophecy. 

It has been sometimes broadly laid down that 
Prophecy, from its nature and object, can take no 
cognizance of the internal divisions of Christendom ; 
that its great end was to be an evidence for Chris- 
tianity, and the Christian Church, in the face of the 
world; and, consequently, that any interpretation of 
a “controversial” character, having reference to 
schisms or corruptions within the Church’s pale, is 
altogether inadmissible *®. Of the evils, indeed, re- 
sulting from the spirit of controversy in the inter- 
pretation of prophetic Scripture, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to speak too strongly; but at the same time 
the maxim in question must be carefully guarded 
against determining too boldly, @ priori, what are 
the ends and objects of this part of God’s revelation. 
We are not at liberty to decide that the only purpose 
of Prophecy was to be an evidence to “them that are 
without ;” it may have been intended also to be a 
guide and support to the Church herself in seasons 
of her greatest perplexity; “a light shining in a 
dark place until the day” should “dawn, and the 
day-star arise in the hearts®” of her wayworn pil- 
grims; “a lantern unto her feet and a light unto 
her path,” when they on whose guidance she might 
have thought she could most securely depend, seemed 


7 John xvii. 11, 21, 22. earnestly presses this view. 
* Dr. Whitley, inhis “Scheme See particularly Sections i. 
and Completion of Prophecy,” and ii. 
(London, 18380,) strongly and ° 2 Pet. i. 19. 
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to be following earthly meteors, and “the light” 
itself was “darkened in the heavens thereof'.” It 
may be, for aught we know, that, even regarded 
merely as an evidence to Divine Revelation, Prophecy 
was designed to meet the most plausible and insult- 
ing objection that Infidelity has ever dared to make. 
I allude to that which is drawn from the apparent 
obscuration, if so it were, of the light of Christianity 
through many ages, the unworthy practice of its 
professors ; its grievous corruptions; the human pas- 
sions, the secular policy, nay, even the imposture 
or deceit which have been enlisted in its service; 
the ignorance and superstition, or gross fanaticism 
and error, which have overspread the lands in which 
its dominion once seemed to be the most securely 
. established. It may be that the triumphant answer 
to these and such-like cavils was to be found in the 
fact, that all this had been foretold; traced with no 
shrinking hand, and pourtrayed in no faint colours, 
on that roll of Prophecy, which thus was to be a 
living witness to Divine Wisdom accomplishing its 
purposes of love and mercy not only through the 
instrumentality of man’s weakness, but even by 
overruling his wilfulness or wickedness. There 
would be, assuredly, in this nothing @ priori incon- 
ceivable: the question whether there de, in point of 
fact, such scenes or not, delineated in the visions of 
Prophecy, is a matter for humble and patient inquiry 
to search out and discover. Even, however, as an 
Evidence to Christianity, it might be that the most 
striking proof of Divine Foreknowledge exhibited, 
in the face of an unbelieving world, was to be seen 
in the accomplishment of what might have appeared, 
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(as a distinguished Lecturer on this Foundation has 
emphatically designated “the prophecy of the great 
Apostacy”) “a paradox of prediction, which must be 
allowed to surpass the ordinary limits of human 
observation, and almost to exceed the power which 
man has to corrupt the best gifts of God?.” Or if it 
should appear, from a careful examination of the 
disclosures of prophetic Scripture, that, amidst all 
“the overflowings of ungodliness ” in latter times, the 
powers of darkness have not yet put forth to the 
utmost their might and malice; if the full manifes- 
tation of the Spirit of evil be still future, and all 
that has hitherto reared its head in Christendom in 
the form of Antichrist has been (to use language 
sanctioned by Antiquity) rather the “ precursor*” 
than the actual impersonation of that which is to 
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7 “That this system of 
ambition and falsehood should 
succeed; that it should be 
established with the submis- 
sion,and indeed with the deluded 
conviction, of men still holding 
the profession of Christianity, 
which is the prophecy of St. 
Paul, is a paradox of predic- 
tion, &c. ... The natural in- 
credibility of it is, not that such 
errors or abuses should be es- 
tablished in the world, but 
that they should be grafted on 
the Christian Faith, in opposi- 
tion to, and in outrage of, its 
genius and its commands, and 
take a bold possession of the 
Christian Church. There, how- 
ever, they have been grafted ; 
and there they have had pos- 
session. And the strength of 
the improbable fact is the proof 
of the prophetic inspiration.” — 
Davison on Prophecy, p. 457 
(3rd ed. Oxford, 1834). 


> “In the second of the 
Clementine Homilies, a false 
prophet, or impostor, it is said, 
will precede Antichrist ; and, 
then, towards the time of the 
end, Antichrist himself will 
first appear, before the return 
of the true Christ. . . 

‘“‘Trenzus, writing against 
Marcus,a leader of the sect of the 
Colorbasei, quotes a passage in 
iambics from one of the elders, 
directed against him, which is 
to this effect: ‘ Marcus, thou 
maker of idols, and interpreter 
of prodigies, .. . having in thee 
a precursor of the subtlety 
which will take the place of 
God.’—Adv. Her. i. 12. 76. 3. 

. “In fact, Irenzeus speaks 
of Marcus, as almost the actual 
precursor of Antichrist, ‘ pre- 
cursor quasi vere existens An- 
tichristi.’’”’—Greswell on the 
Parables, vol. i. p. 380. 
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be yet more fearfully “revealed in his time;” even 
though it were an open and avowed Apostacy that 
were then to be looked for, and therefore such as, 
on every hypothesis, we should expect to find traced 
in the broadest lines of Sacred Prophecy; still it 
must be “in the temple of God” that “that Wicked 
One” would sit enthroned ‘; and if so, we should be 
in danger of blindness to the impending peril, if we 
had persuaded ourselves beforehand, that Prophecy 
was altogether concerned with things external to 
the Church, and took no cognizance of its internal 
divisions. 

The mischief, however, which has been done by 
the controversial spirit in the interpretation of the 
Prophetic volume, it is impossible not to see and 
feel; and in proceeding to notice the chief sources 
of error in the study of Prophecy, I would mention 
this among the first and foremost. Assuredly it was 
a spirit very different from this that animated the 
bosom of the beloved disciple, warm as was his 
zeal for “the truth *,” and keen his denunciation of 
error’: and it will be only as we partake of the 
same spirit which was in him, that we shall be 
enabled to understand aright the heavenly visions 
with which he was favoured. But, with the narrow- 
ness of view to which we all are liable, whether in 
regard to truth or error,—seeing the outward develop- 
ment, but less quick to discern the hidden principle 
within ; and unskilled in detecting the selfsame germ 
of evil lurking in various forms and assuming con- 
tinually some new disguise,—we are continually in 
danger of having our minds so occupied with some 
one of the many shapes of Error as to be uncon- 


‘ 2 Thess. il. 4, 8. ® Vv. 7, 10. 
> 2 John 1, 2, 4. 
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scious, meanwhile, of its near approach in another ; 
and thus, with the page of Prophecy full before us, 
may fail nevertheless to discover its pregnant mean- 
ing and manifold application. For Prophecy, being 
the word of Him who “seeth not as man seeth,” 
looking not on outward things, but rather revealing 
their essential elements and characteristics, must 
take into its view far more than our limited under- 
standings dream of; and accordingly its language, 
though with perfect unity of sense, will seem again 
and again to be fulfilled in various manifestations of 
the same principle, amidst successive scenes of the 
Divine economy. And this lies far beyond the 
narrow view of the mere controversialist; unskilled 
in that “mystery of iniquity” which is ever working 
in the human heart, ready to put forth variously its 
secret power in one form or another, and, according 
to that strange law of our being by which, as we see 
continually, extremes apparently coincide, startling 
us with the near presence of the very evil from 
which we had thought ourselves to be farthest 
removed. 

But next to the danger which thus besets the 
study of Prophecy, arising from the narrowness of 
view and the bitterness of feeling which attends the 
controversial spirit, is the over-venturous presump- 
tion which would seek to determine “the times and 
the seasons,” of which we are expressly told by 
Him, the Great Prophet of His Church, that “it 
is not for” us “to know” them, seeing that “the 
Father hath put” them “in his own power’.” The 
discredit which such attempts have too frequently 
brought not only upon the skill of the individual 


7 Acts i. 7. 
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interpreter but,—what is far more serious,—upon 
the study of Prophecy itself, it is scarcely necessary 
for me to point out. And it is, perhaps, even more 
important to guard from undue application the 
maxim to which the failure of such speculations 
has given rise—the maxim, I mean, that it was 
never the design of Prophecy to give us the know- 
ledge of coming events, but simply that when the 
event foretold has come to pass, we might recognize 
the Divine foreknowledge manifested in the predic- 
tion®. This principle, broadly stated, would tend to 
discourage altogether the study of unfulfilled pro- 
phecy. And it would be difficult to reconcile it with 
the blessing pronounced, in the words before us, 
which stand at the opening of the mysterious visions 
of the Apocalypse, upon him “that readeth” and 
them “that hear the words of this prophecy, and 
keep those things that are written therein ”—things 
which were undoubtedly still future, though shortly 
to be revealed; “for,” it is added, “the time is at 
hand.” The terms in which the blessing here 
pronounced is conveyed, imply an attentive and 
thoughtful study of the prophetic record ; its words 
are to be read and heard and kept. And, indeed, 
it is only by such diligent study that we can ever 
hope to ascertain how much of the revelations of 


* «‘ The folly of interpreters,” 
says Sir Isaac Newton, “has 
been, to foretel times and things 
by this Prophecy [the Apo- 
calypse], as if God designed 
to make them prophets. By 
this rashness they have not 
only exposed themselves, but 
brought the Prophecy also into 
contempt. The design of God 
was much otherwise. Hegave 
this and the prophecies of 


the Old Testament, not to 
gratify men’s curiosities by en- 
abling them to foreknow things, 
but that after they were ful- 
filled they might be interpreted 
by the event, and his own 
Providence, not the interpre- 
ter’s, be then manifested thereby 
to the world.”—Observations 
upon the Prophecies of Daniel 
and St. John, p. 251. 
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Prophecy Aas been already fulfilled, and how much, 
as being still unfulfilled, is, according to this view, 
to be regarded as forbidden ground. Especially is 
this the case in regard to the Apocalypse, con- 
cerning which opinions so opposite have been, in 
our own days, maintained by learned men, as, on 
the one side, that the whole has long ago been 
accomplished °; on the other, that the whole refers 
to one great conflict, still future, between the hosts 
of Christ and Antichrist'. And if there were any, 
though it were even a doubtful, probability, that 
times of more than ordinary trial were thus in 
store for the Church, and which might possibly 
come in our own days; and if, moreover, the 
warnings contained in the Prophecy itself implied 
that men’s spirits would, individually, be exposed 
therein to a searching probation; it would surely 
become us well,—as a matter not of speculative 
inquiry, but of deep practical concern,—so to have 
studied the prophetic marks and characteristics of 
that which was thus approaching, that we might 
not, when it came, be taken by surprise, and find 
ourselves unawares in the very midst of our greatest 
peril. 

For it must never be forgotten, that the scenes 
which are successively unfolding as ages roll on, are 
not simply objects of contemplation,—a mere spec- 
tacle for us to gaze on; even though it were a spec- 
tacle so divine and glorious and worthy of man’s 
reverential regard as is the fulfilment of God's great 
purposes of wisdom and love towards His moral 


° See Professor Lee’s ‘“‘Ser- tempt to elucidate the Prophe- 
mons and Dissertations on Pro- cies respecting Antichrist,” 
phecy,”’ Diss. 11. Part iu. “Inquiry,” &c.; Todd’s “ Don- 

1 See Dr. Maitland’s ‘“‘ At- nellan Lectures,” &c. 
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creation: rather they are scenes in which every 
one of us is personally concerned, with an endless 
existence, in bliss or woe unutterable, depending 
upon our behaviour in the midst of them. But, 
even were this not so, and considering it merely as 
Divine prediction in course of accomplishment, we 
may safely say that, unless there be an attentive 
study of unfulfilled Prophecy, its fulfilment, when 
the prediction does really come to pass, will be very 
apt to escape our observation. When we have our 
eye steadily fixed on a certain point or region of the 
heavens, we easily discover the star which otherwise 
we should never have observed; and even so it is 
with the day-star of Prophecy. It wasto them who, 
like the holy Simeon and the aged Anna, were 
“waiting for the consolation of Israel,” and “look- 
ing for redemption in Jerusalem’,” that “the day- 
spring from on high*” appeared, while others were 
yet sitting in darkness. We find our Lord expressly 
rebuking the men of that generation because, 
skilful as they were to “discern the face of the 
sky,” yet could they “not discern the signs of the 
times*.” And though, to the anxious inquiries of His 
disciples He denied all knowledge as to the precise 
time at which the things should come to pass which 
He had foretold *, He gave them, nevertheless, such 
clear tokens of His coming, that His followers were 
effectually guarded against the delusions of “false 
Christs and false prophets,” escaped securely out of 
the midst of the devoted city, and beheld in the 
signs that preceded, and the circumstances that 
attended its destruction, the coming of their Lord 
in His kingdom. 


* Luke ii. 25, 38. 4 Matt. xvi. 3. 
> Chap. i. 78. > Acts i. 6, 7. 
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It is, doubtless, no easy matter thus to give our- 
selves to the study of Prophecy, with such attention 
as to discern clearly the “signs of the times,” and 
yet keeping ourselves free from any presumptuous 
determining of the times themselves. Undoubtedly, 
it were easier far to close the volume at once, and 
escape the danger of the abuse by practically deny- 
ing the use. But this, on other subjects of thought 
and action, would be accounted no rational proceed- 
ing; much less, then, assuredly on this; indepen- 
dently even of its tendency to deprive us altogether 
of the blessing which, as we have seen, is expressly 
promised to such inquiry. And, looking back to 
different periods of the Church’s history, we find, in 
fact, that however men may have been misled, or 
have had their hopes too highly raised, or their 
imaginations unduly excited, by the approach of eras 
which it was supposed had been marked out in Pro- 
phecy for Christ’s coming and the end of the world; 
still it may be asserted generally, that the minds 
of men have rarely been thus stirred and awakened, 
save at times when God’s judgments were, indeed, 
in a more than ordinary manner, abroad in the 
earth, and great events were unfolding whether for 
good or for evil. And if, in modern times, specu- 
lation on prophetic dates has been, in many cases, too 
precise and positive; and if this or that conjuncture, 
which has been fixed upon for the fulfilment of such 
and such predictions, has passed by, and nothing has 
appeared ; it were our wisdom not to allow the spirit 
of indifference or unbelief to cast, on that account, 
any thing like contempt upon the study of God’s 
most holy word because of man’s weakness or folly ; 
not at least till it be seen and proved that the hand 
of God has zot meanwhile been signally, though in 
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silence, moving on events towards their consumma- 
tion, and by the very spirit of inquiry concerning 
them which He has awakened in the minds of His 
servants, been preparing them to recognize the 
accomplishment, when at length, in His appointed 
time, it shall really come. 

We must proceed, however, to notice another 
danger which besets the interpretation of Prophecy, 
viz. that of following our own imagination in ex- 
pounding its symbolic language, instead of deriving 
from the deep and accurate study of Scripture itself 
the clue which it supplies to its own meaning. For 
it will be found, upon an attentive examination, that 
there is a wonderful uniformity in the symbols and 
figures employed in sacred Prophecy, and that great 
light is thrown upon its hidden import by a diligent 
“comparing of spiritual things with spiritual °.” 
Especially important is this rule of interpretation 
as regards the concluding volume of Divine revela- 
tion, which in a very remarkable manner adopts and 
embodies the language of the Old Testament pro- 
phets, particularly Daniel, Ezekiel, and Zechariah. 
For, indeed, we find the Apocalypse continually 
bringing before us again the scenery of those earlier 
visions, with the images and objects which had been 
there described, as if resuming what they had broken 
off or exhibiting events which were to correspond 
closely with those of that earlier dispensation to 
which they had immediately ministered. And thus 
are we reminded at every step that “no prophecy 
of Scripture is of any private interpretation ’;” that 
sacred Propliecy is indeed one great system, ex- 


* 1 Cor. ii. 13. Vide Pre- tations on the Apocalypse,”’ 
face to Woodhouse’s Transla- 1828. Vide Note, Appendix. 
tion, &e. 1805, and “ Anno- 7 2 Pet. i. 20. 
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tending through a vast range of time, from the 
beginning to the consummation of all things, and 
yet, throughout its whole course, at perfect unity 
with itself, and bearing upon it, too plainly to be 
mistaken, the marks of one Divine Author. And, 
accordingly, if we would indeed discover its real 
meaning, and not impose upon it fancies of our own, 
we must so familiarize ourselves with its general 
manner of expression, as to obtain a kind of acquired 
perception, what or what manner of events and per- 
sons “the Spirit of Christ” in His prophetic word 
“did signify*®.” We shall otherwise be in continual 
danger of giving to prophetic imagery a sense de- 
rived from the arbitrary associations of a merely 
human imagination, beyond, or at variance with, 
those which, it may be found, perhaps, are uniformly 
attached in Scripture to the particular symbol or 
metaphor with which we are concerned. And it 
requires but little experience of interpretations of 
Prophecy to be convinced, how easily, when some 
special period of history, some favourite subject of 
speculation, has taken possession of the mind, it 
finds in every page and line the clear reflection of 
the object that haunts it; giving perhaps to minute 
events and transient circumstances a prominence, 
which, on a more enlarged view of Revelation and 
its disclosures, would at once appear to be incon- 
sistent with the scale and magnitude of its visions. 
And the same deep and familiar acquaintance with 
the language of holy Scripture is necessary, in order 
to the determination of a question which will in 
every page be arising, in what degree the expres- 
sions which we find used in Prophecy are figurative 


* 1 Pet. i. 11. 
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and symbolical, and how far they are to be inter- 
preted literally. Upon this point also there has 
of late years been a considerable reaction of opinion. 
From a spiritualizing system of interpretation which 
was extensively popular, and which applied every 
thing in Scripture Prophecy to the individual cir- 
cumstances of the Christian life, the tide has, to a 
great extent, turned in favour of the most strict 
adherence to the letter; and the expectation, 
grounded thereon, of a visible fulfilment of pro- 
mises which had been generally regarded as accom- 
plished in the spiritual blessings bestowed in the 
Christian Church. The predictions in regard to 
which, in particular, the literal interpretation has of 
late years been most strenuously contended for, are 
those which refer to the restoration of the Jewish 
people, and to the personal reign of Christ on earth 
for a thousand years. It has also been strongly 
maintained, with much force of learning and argu- 
ment, in regard to the prophetic periods which had 
commonly been interpreted by modern expositors 
on the hypothesis that, in “prophetic” language, a 
day stands for a year. In both instances, in support 
of the literal interpretation is pleaded the consent of 
ancient interpreters; though, indeed, of the writers 
who in the present day maintain the literal sense in 
the former instance, it is to be observed that some 
absolutely reject, while others adopt and strongly 
maintain, it in the latter. These questions I men- 
tion at present only as examples to show, how neces- 
sary is a diligent and careful study of the language 
of prophetic Scripture generally, if we would hope 
to obtain any thing like a satisfactory result to our 
investigations. For while, with that great master of 
theological wisdom, our own learned and judicious 
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Hooker, we must “hold it for a most infallible rule 
in expositions of sacred Scripture, that, where a 
literal construction will stand, the farthest from the 
letter is commonly the worst’,” we must at the same 
time admit,—and in perfect consistency with the prin- 
ciple thus laid down,—that there is in the word of 
God a spiritual meaning which is only “spiritually 
discerned';” that under temporal images He is pleased 
to shadow out things spiritual; and that, while we 
adhere faithfully to the letter, we must seek by 
spiritual discernment to attain to the mind of the 
Spirit which is revealed under it’. 

And here, from speaking of the deep and wide 
study of prophetic Scripture as the best interpreter 
of its own peculiar language, I would go on to 
observe, in reference to that which, next to Scrip- 
ture itself, is, on the principles of our Church, con- 
fessedly the safest guide to its interpretation,—I 
mean, the consent of Christian Antiquity,—that 
we can scarcely expect, in regard to Prophecy, to 
derive the same assistance from this source as on 
other points, such as the fundamental articles of the 
Christian Faith, to which, as handed down from one 
to another, the Fathers of the first centuries bear 
absolutely conclusive and incontrovertible witness. 
On matters of unfulfilled Prophecy we should hardly 
expect to find the same universal and public tradi- 
tion; and thus some room would be left for indi- 
vidual opinion or conjecture to fill up the broad and 
general outline. The disclosures made to the first 
disciples had been by word of mouth; and there 
were reasons, it would appear, which made it ex- 


* Eccles. Pol. v. 59, 2. * Comp. Woodhouse, sup. 
* 1 Cor. ii. 14, cit. Vid. Note, Appendix. 
Cc 
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pedient that these disclosures should not be com- 
mitted to writing. “Remember ye not,” says St. 
Paul to his Thessalonian converts, “that, when I was 
yet with you, I told you these things? And now ye 
know what withholdeth ° that he might be revealed 
in his time*.” And the Apostle goes on to speak in 
terms full of mystery®. This, taken in connexion 
with the misapprehension into which, as we find, 
those early disciples had fallen, in regard to what the 
Apostle had declared to them concerning “the day 
of Christ,” as though it were even then actually near 
at hand, would prepare us to find some variety and 
uncertainty resting on the early interpretations of 
the mysterious intimations of Prophecy. And this 
will appear the more natural, when we consider how 
it has ever been the procedure of Divine Wisdom to 
keep the future wrapt up in some degree of obscurity 
from the eyes of men; and, moreover, that the Chris- 
tian Church, through the ages which have since 
elapsed, has had the advantage of witnessing the 
fulfilment, in part at least, of the Prophecies con- 
cerning the new dispensation and her own Divine 
and heavenly economy. Still, however, it will ap- 
pear, that in the early Church there is to be found a 
general consent of interpreters, so far, at least, as 
regards the broad lines of Prophecy. And with 
respect more particularly to some prophetic descrip- 
tions, of which the almost universally received inter- 
pretation has recently been called in question, and to 
which I design on a future occasion to call your 
attention®,—the consentient opinion of Antiquity 
> 10 Karéxov. let), until he be taken out of 
* 2 Thess. ii. 5, 6. the way” (pdvoy 6 Karéxwy 
* Ver. 7. ‘‘Forthe mystery dort we éx péoov yévnrat). 
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must be regarded as of irresistible force, inasmuch 
as it bears witness to the fulfilment of Prophecy 
attested by those who were actually living in the 
very midst of it. But, indeed, in regard to Pro- 
phecy generally, whether fulfilled or unfulfilled, 
great weight is to be attached to the consent of 
early times; especially when we consider how early 
in the course of Christian instruction, as it would 
appear from the instance already cited of St. Paul’s 
teaching at Thessalonica, the prospect of the Church’s 
future trials was unfolded to the new converts; and 
it certainly gives hope, in the present day, of greater 
agreement amongst expositors, when we find men, 
who differ widely on many points, unite nevertheless 
in appealing to Christian Antiquity for the interpre- 
tation of Scripture Prophecy. 

And where early tradition forsakes us, we must 
look to the history of the Christian Church as 
our best interpreter. And here, again, our greatest 
security against error will be found in large 
views .of the Divine procedure, and of the course 
of human things. We must read history, if I 
may so speak, in the spirit of true philosophy ; 
watching principles in their germ; tracing their 
silent growth through ages; observing them rising 
to a head—broken off again perhaps, or thrown back 
—and then again after an interval re-appearing, or 
gathering fresh strength; the tendency of events 
in one direction, checked it may be for a while, and 
then all at once putting forth its power, and pre- 
vailing ;—hidden elements bursting out suddenly, 
which yet, on a deeper view, may be found to have 
been long at work ;—or, on the other hand, a gradual 
advance perceptible or discoverable, like the tide on 
the sea-shore, which, while we watch each ripple, 
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scarcely seems to be gaining ground, or may even 
appear to be retiring, and which yet, by the strong 
wave at intervals rising continually higher, shows 
that it is all the while steadily setting in:— it is 
only by thoughtful contemplation, such as this, of 
the tide of human affairs, and the ebb and flow in 
the fortunes of the Church of God, that we can dis- 
cover what Lord Bacon has happily designated as 
“the springing and germinant accomplishment” of 
Prophecy. Only we must ever be on the watch for 
what to human eyes might seem less important cir- 
cumstances; remembering that “the Lord seeth not 
as man seeth;” that His thoughts are not our 
thoughts, nor His ways our ways; that it is not 
the movements which most attract the notice of 
the world, that are most pregnant with important 
consequences to the world itself, much less to the 
Church of Christ’; that it was the stone cut out 
without hands, small in its origin, that smote the 
image on its feet, and became a great mountain, and 
filled the whole earth®; that it was the grain of 
mustard-seed, “the least of all seeds,” which became 
“the greatest among herbs—” a tree shooting out 
“ great branches, so that the fowls of the air might 
lodge under the shadow of it*;” that it was the 


7 “In the providential his- 
tory of the world, prospective 
results are frequently in the 
inverse proportion of present 
appearances. How insignificant, 
for example, in the eyes of con- 
temporaries, must have appear- 
ed the first rise of the Ottoman 
power; how tremendous, on 
the contrary, the overwhelming 
inundation of the Moguls! In 
the counsels of Providence, 
however, the Ottoman was des- 


tined to become ‘the scourge 
and terror of Christendom ;’ 
while the Tartar deluge re- 
ceded without injury to the 
Church of Christ, and has left 
scarcely a trace behind !”— 
Forster’s Mahometanism Un- 
veiled, vol. i. p. 171, note. 
* Dan. ii. 35. 

* Matt. xiii. 31, 32; Mark 
iv. 30—32. Comp. Luke xiii. 
18, 19. 
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“little horn” growing up among the rest, whose 
“look was more stout than his fellows,” and whose 
mouth spake “great things'.” 

I have endeavoured thus far to draw your atten- 
tion to some considerations which, in the present 
day, seem specially to recommend a calm and 
thoughtful study of Divine Prophecy; pointing out 
at the same time the chief sources of error in the 
conduct of such inquiries, and the best means and 
aids towards the discovery of the truth. In the 
following Lectures I propose to examine in order 
the prophecies of Daniel and St. John; which, from 
their distinctive chronological character, supply, as it 
were, the outline which other predictions help to fill 
up; and, moreover, exhibit, in the most vivid deline- 
ation, those principal objects in the Prophecies “ con- 
cerning the Christian Church ” which were primarily 
in the view of the founder of this Lecture. 

Of the spirit and temper of mind in which sub- 
jects like these should be approached, it is the less 
needful for me to speak at large, inasmuch as it is 
implied in what has been already said respecting the 
dangers which beset the study. We must come to 
it in the spirit of true charity, free from party feeling 
and from the bitterness of the controversial temper ; 
with earnest zeal and love for the cause of Christ’s 
truth and of His holy Church, whether as it now 
exists in the earth, or as we trace its eventful history 
in past ages;—with true loyalty of affection, re- 
joicing in its prosperity and sympathizing with its 
sorrows. We must come casting away presumption, 
and self-confidence, and unsubdued curiosity con- 
cerning things yet future ;—we mnust come with the 


_! Dan. vii. 8. 
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imagination controlled; with a mind free from pre- 
judice; ready to receive with simplicity the revela- 
tions of Holy Writ, and using all diligence in the 
employment of the means afforded for its right in- 
terpretation. We must come with humble and 
lowly reverence for the Word of God; prepared 
to find in it things beyond our deepest thought 
and loftiest conception; and labouring to attain, by 
Divine grace, to that holiness and purity of heart 
and mind which may make us fit to receive the 
knowledge of heavenly mysteries. Above all, re- 
membering from whom alone is to be obtained the 
grace of spiritual understanding, we must look to 
Him continually for the light to guide our steps; 
and ever consecrate to Him all our labours by 
thankfulness for every degree of illumination or 
perception which He is pleased to vouchsafe to us. 
The solemn season on which we are now entering 
in the holy services of the Church’, seems to sound 
in our ears in deeper tones the words of mingled 
encouragement and warning which seal the blessing 
pronounced in the text on him “that readeth ” and 
on them “that hear the words of this prophecy, 
and keep those things that are written therein ;— 
FOR THE TIME IS AT HAND.” And if the words 
were true and faithful then, much more to us now, 
whose lot is cast in these “latter days,” and upon 
whom “the ends of the world are come’.” “The 
time is” indeed “at hand ;” and if the Church hath 
long waited for her Lord, and it seem as though He 
delayed His coming; if Faith and Hope are ready 
to fail, and Charity to wax cold; and the “ scoffers,” 
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who, it was foretold, should come in the last days 
“walking after their own lusts,” shall begin to say 
with more presumptuous unbelief, “ Where is the 
promise of the coming‘ ?”—even, then, when there is 
least expectation, save in the watchful spirits of His 
faithful few, shall He come whom they patiently 
look for; and “blessed are those servants whom the 
Lord, when he cometh, shall find watching’.” “ Be- 
hold, I come quickly,” He saith again, winding up 
the concluding scenes of the volume of His Revela- 
tion with the repetition of the blessing recorded in 
its earliest page—‘“ Behold, I come quickly; blessed 
is he that keepeth the sayings of the prophecy of 
this book. ... And he saith unto me, Seal not the 
sayings of the prophecy of this book; for the time is 
at hand. ... And, behold, I come quickly; and my 
reward is with me, to give every man as his work 
shall be. ... He which testifieth these things saith, 
Surely I come quickly; Amen.” And may His 
Church, and every one of her faithful children, have 
grace to say with His beloved disciple—‘“ Even so, 
come, Lord Jesus *.” 

To Him, “who is the faithful and true witness,” 
the “Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
ending,’ “the first and the last’;” to Him, with 
the Father and the Holy Ghost, Three Persons and 
One God, be ascribed all honour and glory, might, 
Majesty, dominion, and power, henceforth and for 
evermore. Amen. 


* 2 Pet. ii. 3, 4. 7 Rev. iii. 14; 1. 8; xxi 
* Luke xii. 37. 13. 
* Rev. xxii. 7, 10, 12, 20. 
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Dawn. ii. 44. 


‘‘ And in the days of these kings shall the God of heaven set up 
a kingdom, which shall never be destroyed: and the kingdom 
shall not be left to other people, but it shall break in pieces 
and consume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand for ever.” 


In proposing, on a former occasion, the course of in- 
quiry on which we are now to enter, I mentioned 
among the considerations which seemed, at the pre- 
sent time especially, to recommend a calm and 
thoughtful study of Prophecy, the tendency, in the 
first place, of some recent inquiries to call in ques- 
tion interpretations which had seemed to be esta- 
blished by general—nay, almost universal—consent. 
Of this we have an instance in the prophetic vision 
which comes first before us, in the examination which 
I proposed to undertake of the prophecies of Daniel 
and St. John—lI mean, the vision of the image seen 
by Nebuchadnezzar in the second year of his reign. 
I need not, probably, recall to your recollection 
the description given of the image, nor the inter- 
pretation of its several parts,—the head of fine gold, 
the breast and the arms of silver, the belly and the 


1 Preached Jan. 9, 1842. 
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thighs of brass, the legs of iron, with the feet part of 
iron and part of clay—as denoting four kingdoms 
which should arise successively in the earth; and on 
the ruins of which the God of heaven would set up 
a kingdom, represented under the figure of “a 
stone, cut out without hands, which smote the image 
upon his feet that were of iron and clay, and brake 
them to pieces...and the stone that smote the 
image became a great mountain, and filled the whole 
earth ’.” The four kingdoms here described have 
been designated, in the expressive language of the 
learned Mede, the “SacrepD KaLENDaR and GREAT 
ALMANACK of PRropHEcy,”—as being “a prophetical 
chronology of times measured by the succession of 
four principal kingdoms, from the beginning of the 
captivity of Israel until the mystery of God should 
be finished.” “Now these four kingdoms,” he ob- 
serves further, “(according to the truth infallibly to 
be demonstrated, if need were, and agreeable both to 
the ancient opinion of the Jewish Church’, whom 
they most concerned, and to the most ancient and 
universal opinion of Christians‘, derived from the 
times of the Apostles, until now of late some have 
questioned it,) are 1, the Babylonian; 2, that of 
the Medes and Persians; 3, the Greek; 4, the 
Roman'’.” It was in reference to this last of the 
four kingdoms, that the ancient interpretation had, 
in Mede’s time, by “some of late” been questioned ; 


7 Vv. 34, 35. And that Josephus understood 
> ‘Vide Targ. Habac.3.17.” the prophecy in the same way, 
Comp. p. 743. ‘That the is not less evident.—See Note, 


Jews were of this opinion be- 
fore our Saviour came; as ap- 
pears in Jonathan Ben Uziel, 
the Chaldee Paraphrast, and by 
the fourth Book of Esdras,”’ &c. 


Appendix. 

* “' Vide Cyril. Hieros. carnx. 
ce’, et Hieronymi locum infra 
citatum.”’ 

> Works, p. 654. 
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and when objections were brought against his own 
exposition of the Prophecy,—an exposition in accord- 
ance with the anciently received interpretation,—his 
answer was—‘“The Roman empire to be the fourth 
kingdom of Daniel, was believed by the Church of 
Israel both before and in our Saviours time; re- 
ceived by the disciples of the Apostles, and the 
whole Christian Church for the first four hundred 
years, without any known contradiction. And, I 
confess, having so good ground in Scripture, it is 
with me ‘tantum non articulus fidei, little less than 
an article of faith °.” 

With a partial exception, which does in some sort 
set forth more strikingly the general consent, the 
statement of Mede is substantially correct. We 
find S. Ephrem Syrus in the fourth century, in his 
Commentary on the Book of Daniel, which has been 
published from the Syriac originai since the time 
of Mede, interpreting the fourth kingdom to be the 
Greek ; in order to which he divides the kingdom 
of the Medes and Persians, making them severally 
the second and the third’. This interpretation, 
which is in accordance with a gloss inserted in the 
Syriac version of the vision of the four beasts in the 
Book of Daniel’, is very fully and ably refuted 
by Theodoret, a bishop of the Syrian Church in the 


* Ibid. p. 736 (Epistle vi.). bant @ mari, eseque inter se 


In this letter Mede designates 
‘the four kingdoms in Daniel”’ 
as ‘‘ The A, B, C of Prophecy.” 
Compare the Dissertation (pp. 
711—716) “Regnum Romanun 
est quartum regnum Danielis.” 

’ S. Ephr. Syri Op. tom. 
il. (Syr. et Lat.) pp. 205, 206. 
(Rome, 1740.) 

* Dan. vii. 3—6. ‘“ Et qua- 
tuor ingentes belluze emerge- 


diversze. RegnumBabyloniorum. 
Prima similis erat leoni, &c. . . 
Regnum Medorum. Bellua se- 
cunda similis erat urso, &e.... 
Regnum Persarum. _Postea 
videbam aliam belluam pardo 
similem, &c. .. Regnum Gre- 
corum. Denique videbam in 
visione nocturna belluam quar- 
tam,” &c. 
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following century. Theodoret mentions it as the 
interpretation of some who had gone before him; 
and clearly shows, in refutation of it, that the king- 
dom of the Medes and Persians must be regarded as 
one; and that from the succession of empires it is 
manifest that the third kingdom is that of the 
Greeks, and the fourth the Roman®. With this 
exception in the Syrian Church, Mede’s assertion, of 
the unanimous consent of the first four centuries in 
this interpretation, is fully borne out. And how 
general was that consent, may be gathered, still 
further, from the language employed by St. Jerome, 
in expounding Daniel’s vision of the four beasts—a 
vision which has almost universally been regarded as 
identical, in its main outline, with this of the image. 
He speaks of it as what “all ecclesiastical writers” 
had “handed down,” that the ten kingdoms were to 
rise out of the division of the Homan empire’. 
St. Cyril, of Jerusalem, who flourished somewhat 
earlier in the same century, had made a similar as- 
sertion; for “that this (the fourth kingdom) is that 
of the Romans,” he says, “has been the tradition of 


the Roman Empire. 


the Church’s interpreters’. 


* Interp. in Dan. Op. tom. ii. 
pp. 567, 568. (ed. Paris, 1642.) 
Hpeic pév ovy ovrw rv Epun- 
velay rov OQecreciov Aavu)r 
vevonkapev* (he had explained 
the four kingdoms after the 
received manner) mpoonxer d& 
Kal Eviwy TraY TPO Hwy hopun- 
veuxdrwy rac ddlac ei¢ péoov 
mwapayayeiy’ olrw yap évap- 
yéorepovy adnbera dety- 
Onoerac’ tTevég roivuy ray ovy- 
ypagewy x. rT. AX—See Note, 
Appendix. 

’ “¢Quartum quod nunc or- 
bem tenet terrarum, imperium 


For as the first kingdom 


Romanorum est, de quo in 
statua dicitur: ‘ Tibiz ejus 
ferreee,’ &c.... Frustra Por- 
phyrius, &c.... Ergo dicamus 
quod omnes scriptores ecclesias- 
tict tradiderunt : in consumma- 
tione mundi, quando regnum 
destruendum est Romanorum, 
decem futuros reges, qui orbem 
Romanum inter se dividant...” 
—Hieron. Op. tom. iii. pp. 
1100, 1101. (ed. Bened.) 

2 To Onploy ro réraprov, Ba- 
ot\ela reraprn Eorae Ev TH Yij, 
firic tmepttee macacg rac Pa- 
owrelac. ravurny dé elyac ray 
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that became renowned was that of the Assyrians, 
and the second that of the Medes and Persians to- 
gether, and after these, that of the Macedonians was 
the third, so the fourth kingdom now is that of the 
Romans ’°.” 

With reference to the several Fathers who bear 
witness to this interpretation, I shall only remark 
—what is interesting to trace, and at the same 
time strongly confirms its correctness and truth,— 
that we find them recognizing, in the successive 
periods in which they severally wrote, the actual 
fulfilment of the prophetic description; as exhibited 
first in the strength, and then in the growing weak- 
ness of the empire under which they were them- 
selves living. Thus Irenzus, in the second century, 
speaks of the division of the empire which then 
reigned, as a thing still future*. And so likewise 
Hippolytus, at the beginning of the third century, in 
reference to the fourth beast, with its teeth of iron 
and its nails of brass, says; “ Who, then, are these 
but the Romans? which same is the iron,”—z. e. in 
the vision before us, of the image,—“ the kingdom 
which now standeth. For its legs, saith he, are of 
iron. After this, then, what remaineth, beloved, 
save the toes of the feet of the image, wherein part 
shall be of iron and part of clay, being mixed one 


‘Pwpaiwy ot exxkAnoragrixol 
wapadedwkaccy tinynral, 


in Apocalypsi.... Et dili- 
genter Daniel finem quarti 


* S. Cyril. Hierosol. Catech. 
xv. Op. ed. Bened. p. 2380. 
Cf. Catech. xii. p. 172. 

* “ Manifestius adhuc etiam 
de novissimo tempore, et de 
his qui sunt in eo decem regi- 
bus, in quos dividetur quod 
nunc regnat imperium, signifi- 
cavit Joannes Domini discipulus 


regni digitos ait pedum esse 
ejus imaginis, que 4 Nabu- 
chodonosor visa est, &c.... 
Ergo decem digiti pedum, hi 
sunt decem reges in quibus 
dividetur regnum.” — Iren. 
contra Her. lib. v. cap. 26. 1. 
Op. pp. 323, 324, ed. Massuet. 
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with another*?” And again—“ the legs of iron, the 
beast dreadful and terrible, are the Romans which 
now have dominion; the toes of the feet, iron and 
clay, the ten horns which are about to be*.” This 
was written during the early years of the third cen- 
tury. But towards the end of the fourth, or at 
the beginning of the fifth century, we find St. 
Jerome, in his comment on the passage before us, 
speaking thus; “But the fourth kingdom, which 
clearly pertains to the Romans, is the iron which 
breaketh in pieces and subdueth all things. But 
its feet and toes are partly of iron, and partly of clay ; 
which at this time is most manifestly proved. For as, 
in the beginning, nothing was stronger and harder 
than the Roman empire, so in the end of things 
nothing is weaker; when, both in civil wars and 
against divers nations, we need the help of other, 
barbarous tribes’.” And the historian Sulpicius 
Severus, at the beginning of the fifth century, 
considered the predicted times of weakness and divi- 
sion in the empire to be now come; when “the 
Roman state” was, as he tells us, “administered 
now, not by one emperor, but by many, and they 


traced progressively. 


5 Tivec ovroe GAN F ‘Pwr 
prator; Gxep eoriy 6 cidnpoc, 
i viv éorooa BPacidela: 
ai xrijpac yap abrijc¢ odnpai. 
Mera yap rovro ri wapeiNecxrat, 
a@yaxnre, GAN’ ff ra tyvn Trev 
TOO@y Tic eikdvoc, ev Ka pépoc 
pévroc Eori odnpovy, pépoc dé re 
Gorpaxtroy, avupeptypévoy tic 
GAnda s—De Antichristo,c.25. 
Op. p. 14. (ed. Fabric. Ham- 
burg. 1716.) 

* Kyijpac odnpai, Onpiov 
ExOap Por cai pofsepor, Pw paior 
oi vuy cparovwrec. Ibid. p. 
15. 


7 “ Regnum autem quartum, 
quod perspicué pertinet ad 
Romanos, ferrum est quod com- 
minuit et domat omnia: sed 
pedes ejus et digiti ex parte 
ferrei, et ex parte sunt fictiles, 
quod hoc tempore manifestis- 
simé comprobatur. Sicut enim in 
principio nibil Romano imperio 
fortius et durius fuit ; ita in fine 
rerum nihil imtecillius: quando 
et in bellis civilibus, et adver- 
sum diversas nationes, aliarum 
gentium barbararum indigemus 
auxilio.”—Hieron. Op. tom. iil. 
p- 1081. (ed. Bened. 
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always, in arms or in policy, at variance among them- 
selves.” He goes on to say, “it is notorious that 
the Roman soil is occupied by foreign nations, either 
in rebellion, or always surrendering that which is 
committed to them, under the plea of peace: and 
we see barbarian tribes intermingled with our 
armies, cities, and provinces; and Jews, in parti- 
cular, dwelling amongst us, and yet not adopting 
our manners’*.” 

It must be admitted, I think, to add greatly to 
the force of the consentient judgment of these early 
writers, strong as it is in itself, that the empire in 
which they recognized the fulfilment of the Pro- 
phecy, was one under which they were actually 
living; and which thus to successive generations, 
in its gradual decline, identified itself continually 
more and more closely with the terms of the pro- 
phetic description. 

We must here, however, consider another passage 
of St. Jerome, from which it would seem to have 
been inferred’ that he was among the first pro- 


* “Siquidem jam non ab 
uno imperatore, sed etiam a 
pluribus, semperque inter se 
armis aut studiis dissentien- 
tibus, res Romana adminis- 
tratur ... Siquidem Romanum 
solum ab exteris gentibus aut 
rebellibus occupatum, aut de- 
dentibus semper pacis specie 
traditum constat; exercitibus- 
que nostris, urbibus atque pro- 
vinciis permixtas barbaras na- 
tiones,et preecipue Judzos, inter 
nos degere nec tamen in mores 
nostros transire videamus.’’— 
Sacr. Hist. lib. ii. p. 67. (ed. 
Elzev. 1656.) See Note, Ap- 

ndix, 

Lec- 


® Todd’s Donnellan 


tures, First Series (‘* Discourses 
on the Prophecies relating to 
Antichrist in the writings of 
Daniel and St. Paul,’ Dublin, 
1840), p. 50, note. Iam not 
quite sure that I have under- 
stood rightly the force of Dr. 
Todd’s remark. He says: 
‘<St. Jerome supposed the divi- 
sion of the kingdom to have 
been begun in his own times, 
and he appears, from what he 
says in another place (Preef. ad 
lib. xi. in Isaiam), to have been 
among the first propounders of 
this opinion.” The opinion, of 
course, could not have been 
propounded earlier, if the events 
on which that opinion was 
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pounders of the opinion in question. St. Jerome, 
doubtless, was among the first who had pointed out 
the weakness that, in his days, was discovering itself 
in that mighty empire which had claimed for itself 
the title of “ Eternal ;” and which, it might well be 
feared, would, in its pride, ill brook the notion of an 
approaching fall. His words are, “If, in the exposi- 
tion of the image and its feet, and the division of 
the toes, I have interpreted the iron and clay of the 
Roman kingdom, which Scripture portends shall be 
first strong, then weak, let them not impute it to 
me, but to the prophet. For neither must we so 
flatter princes as that the truth of the Holy Scrip- 
tures be neglected, nor is a general disputation an 
Injury to any individual’.”. We know that, in the 
early ages of the Church, under the dominion of a 
hostile power, it was felt to be the part of Christian 
prudence and duty not to give needless occasion to 
heathen jealousy, ever ready to awake against a 
religion which seemed to be—what it really was, as 
described in the vision before us,—‘a kingdom ;” 
though “not” indeed “of this world’,” nor one 
which, with weapons such as the heathen wielded, 
would endanger Ceesar’s throne. But though, when 
the signs of internal weakness were making them- 
selves manifest, St. Jerome thought it but due to the 


formed, had indeed now only 
begun to take place. Dr. Todd 
does not mean that St. Jerome 
first taught that the Roman 
empire should be thus divided ; 
for Irenzus, whom he had 
quoted just before in the same 
note, had taught the same. 

* Quod si in expositione 
statuze pedumque ejus, et digi- 
torum discrepantia, ferrum et 
testam super Romano regno 


interpretatus sum, quod primum 
forte, dein imbecillum Scrip- 
tura portendit, non mihi im- 
putent, sed Prophet. Neque 
enim sic adulandum est prin- 
cipibus, ut Sanctarum Scrip- 
turarum veritas negligatur, nec 
generalis disputatio unius per- 
sone injuria est.”—Preef. in 
lib. xi. in Isaiam, Op. tom. iii. 
p. 285. (ed. Bened.) 
? John xviii. 36. 
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truth of Scripture Prophecy to declare it openly, he 
was introducing no new opinion; he was but tracing 
the growing fulfilment of a prophetic vision which 
had by common consent been applied to the empire 
of Rome, and which was clearly seen to foretel the 
division of that empire, in the last stage of its ex- 
istence, into ten kingdoms*. Among the contem- 
poraries of St. Jerome, St. Chrysostom, who may be 
taken as representing the general sense of the Greek 
Church, gives the same exposition of the four king- 
doms, or rather, takes it for granted'; and speaks, in 
particular, of the Roman empire as being in his time 
in some respects weak, in others stronger®. And St. 
Augustine, of the African Church, refers to Jerome’s 
interpretation as a satisfactory vindication of those 
who had expounded the four kingdoms to be the 
Assyrian, the Persian, the Macedonian, and the 
Roman. “How fitly they have done this,” says St. 
Augustine, “those who are desirous of knowing 
may read the presbyter Jerome’s book upon Daniel, 
very carefully and learnedly written®.” Theodoret 


? See Note, Appendix. 

‘ Presuming the reference 
to the four kingdoms to be 
unquestioned, St. Chrysostom 
simply asks, Tivoc & évexey ray 
airov Baceiay cadet xpvoiy, 
rnv de rav Tlepowy apyvpay, 
kai ry trav Maxedovwy xadniy, 
kai ry Tov ‘Pwpaiwy odnpay cat 
dorpaxivny; dpa xarahAhdove 
rac vAac. 

°"H dé ‘Pwpalwy xpnomo- 
répa re xai ioyuporépa, torepa 
Hey Tog xXpovorc, Oto Kai rodwY 
ral énéxet. tore 6€ abrijc ra 
prev aobeva, ra dé toxupdrepa’ 
rowovro ro a@\AdKoroy TwYy ap- 
Opwrwy. He goes on to show 
how, from the abounding of ini- 


quity, and love growing cold, 
enmities, and jealousies, and 
divisions arose, and thus the 
component parts of the body 
politic did “not cleave one to 
another, as iron is not mixed 
with clay.”—Op. t. vi. p. 214. 

* * Quatuor illa regna ex- 
posuerunt quidam Assyriorum, 
Persarum, Macedonum, et Ro- 
manorum. Quam verd con- 
venienter id fecerint, qui nosse 
desiderant, legant presbyteri 
Hieronymi librum in Danielem, 
satis diligenter eruditéque con- 
scriptum.”—S. August. de Civ. 
Dei, lib. xx. c. 28. Op. tom. 
vii. p. 605. (ed. Bened.) 
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soon after, in the Eastern Church, strongly main- 
tained, as we have already seen, the same interpreta- 
tion; and from the fifth century down to the end of 
the sixteenth, this, which had been thus transmitted, 
with all but unanimous consent, from earlier times, 
established itself, in the general opinion of Christen- 
dom, as the undoubted interpretation of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s vision’. 

But here I must take notice of an objection which 
has been brought against our appeal to Christian an- 
tiquity as sanctioning the interpretation thus com- 
monly received. We are told that the application 
of the prophecy, by ancient Christian writers, “to the 
Roman empire, as it existed in their own times,” 
“was almost always held in connexion with the 
opinion that the end of the world, and therefore the 
revelation of Antichrist, were at hand. The greater 
number of these particular applications of the pro- 
phecy,” it is said, “are now of course refuted by the 
event; but commentators still cling to the general 
principle that the Roman empire is the object of 
the prediction; though they cannot even yet agree 
whether the prophecy extends beyond the first 
advent of the Lord, or whether, with the more 
ancient expositors, we are to consider it as referring 
particularly to the Roman empire in the state in 
which it is to exist at His second coming.” “The 
ancient opinion,” it is further admitted, “was in 
strict accordance with the letter of the prophecy, 
when it assumed that the fourth kingdom was not 
to come into the divided state represented by the 
feet and toes of the image, and by the mixture of 
iron and clay, until just before the second advent of 


7 See Note, Appendix. 
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the Lord; and the error of its advocates,” we are 
told, “consisted chiefly in supposing this to have 
been fulfilled by the Roman empire,—an error 
which,” it is alleged, “arose from the very natural 
prejudice of magnifying the events of their own 
days. But the modern opinion,” it is objected, 
“assumes, that this prophecy has either been long 
ago fulfilled, or that its fulfilment has been going on 
for many centuries;” and therefore, we are told, 
the ancient commentators “are very unfairly quoted 
as agreeing with modern writers” in the general in- 
terpretation of the prophecy’. 

In reply to this, I would contend, that any error 
under which the ancients may have laboured in re- 
gard to events yet future—for, doubtless, they knew 
not “the times and the seasons ”—does not invali- 
date their testimony to such fulfilment of Prophecy 
as they witnessed in their own days; unless, indeed, 
the one be essentially connected with the other, 
which in this instance is not the case. The times of 
Antichrist and of our Lord’s second coming might be 
near at hand, or far off, and still the empire whose 
growing weakness they themselves saw might be the 
fourth monarchy, out of the ruins of which, as they 
assuredly believed, Antichrist would rise. Nor did 
they define the symbols of the prophecy so accu- 
rately—to the letter, nay rather in opposition to the 
letter; for so indeed, as I shall endeavour to show, 
it would in reality have been—as to determine, in 
the way in which they are supposed to have done, 
the precise condition of the image in the vision, 
at the time when the stone should smite it. And 
though, doubtless, they looked to a still future 


* Todd, Discourses (First Series), pp. 49—51. 
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coming of Christ’s kingdom for the full accomplish- 
ment of that complete destruction of the image which 
the prophetic vision described, they nevertheless inter- 
preted the “stone being cut out without hands” to 
signify the mystery, already revealed, of Christ’s 
holy incarnation and nativity, His miraculous con- 
ception and birth®, and the weakness of His kingdom 
at its beginning, when, with no aid of human power, 
it triumphed over kings and kingdoms, and filled the 
whole world'. This dispensation, they fully believed, 
had then begun: the stone, rejected of the builders’, 
— that “stumbling-stone and rock of offence,” “ dis- 
allowed indeed of men, but chosen of God°*” to be 
the mighty worker of the overthrow of this world’s 
dominion—had been even now made manifest in the 
world ; His kingdom had been already set up; and 
sooner or later the power that then was must fall 
before it. But how soon this was to be, or how long 
would be the process of that destruction, which, from 
the very nature of the imagery borrowed from things 
of earth, appeared in the vision to be instantaneous, 


not unfairly appealed to. 


° “In fine autem horum preaching of the Apostles, and 


omnium regnorum auri, argenti, 
zeris, et ferri, abscissus est lapis 
Dominus atque Salvator, sine 
manibus, id est, absque coitu et 
humano semine, de utero vir- 
ginali.”—Hieron. in loc. t. ili. 
p- 1081. S. Chrysost. in loc. 
t. vi. p. 215. Kai érpnOn avev 
XE—por* TY Kara capKa yévyn- 
ow atvirrerat.—Cf. Synops. 
Scripturee Sac. ibid. p. 388. 
S. Ephr. Syr. t. i. p. 206. 
Sulpic. Sev. lib. ii. p. 67, &c. 

’ Hieron. in loc. sup. cit. 
—* et contritis omnibus regnis 
factus est mons magnus, et 
implevit wuniversam terram.” 
St. Chrysostom refers to the 


the deeds and sufferings of the 
martyrs. «kai éyévero 0 iBuc 
eig Opog péya’ ra amocrodKa 
phpara rv oikoupéyny érdn- 
pwoev Gracay.—Cf. p. 217. 
kal ydp kat viv xarérpupe rac 
Bacrrelag. .... drav ydp tone 
paprupac, tya TO mpdoraypa 
éxeivov tANpwOH, TovTO ToLOvY- 
rac, kat mwo\\@ paddov roy 
Gavaroy bropévuvrag, OWee abrov 
THY Bacrsiay, Kal mHg THY yiv 
EVETANCEY. 

? Psal. cxvili. 22. 
xxi. 42, Acts iv. 11. 

5 Isa. villi, 14; xxvill. 16. 
Rom. ix. 338. 1 Pet. i. 4. 
6, 7. 
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—this surely does nut essentially affect their inter- 
pretation. It was “in the days of those kings ” 
whose successive dominion had been represented by 
the image—that is. of the four’; for no other kings 
have been mentioned ;—it was “in the days of those 
kings,” that is, according to a common Hebraism, 
while one of them still lasted—ifor they were to 
follow one another in succession, and to constitute, 
as it were, one series)—it was while the last of those 
four kingdoms held rule im the earth, that “the God 
of heaven” had set up that kingdom which should 
“never be destroyed, but,” in whatever manner and 
time, should “ break in pieces and consume all those 
kingdoms, and stand for ever.” 


Thus much concerning the ancient interpretation, 
which was handed down with such general consent 
from the early days of the Church, and which, I 
would maintain, is thus far identical, in its essen- 
tial features, with that which has been most com- 
monly received among ourselves. Its chief oppo- 
nent in ancient times was Porphvrv, the great ad- 
versary of Christianity in the third century; whose 
well-known object it was to destrov the evidence 
derived to Christianity from the Prophecies of the - 
Old Testament, by endeavouring to prove that they 
were written after the events which they described ; 
and in particular, in regard to the prophecies of 
Daniel, by asserting, in the face of the strongest 
evidence to the contrary, that they were a produc- 
tion of the time of Antiochus Epiphanes*’. He set 
himself, therefore, laboriously to disprove the exist- 
ence of any reference in them to the Roman em- 


* Vid. Note, Appendix. Daniel. t. iii. pp. 1073, 1074. 
5 Vid. S. Hieron. Pref. in Mede's Works, p. 743. 
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pire; admitting the second and third kingdoms to 
be, respectively, the Medo-Persian and the Macedo- 
nian, but making the fourth to be the Syrian and 
Egyptian kingdoms of the successors of Alexander. 
His arguments were solidly refuted by St. Jerome, 
as well as by Theodoret, as has been already men- 
tioned; but, after twelve hundred years, they were 
revived again, to disturb the general agreement of 
Christian expositors in regard to this prophecy. 
“You will admire,” says Mede, in answer to an 
objector, who contended that the fourth empire was 
the kingdom of Alexander’s successors—‘ you will 
admire the expositions and evasions of Porphyry 
should be the same almost, yea in circumstances, 
with those of Junius, &c.”—the writers, who had 
then “of late” brought into question the received 
interpretation °. 

Of these writers, the most remarkable was Gro- 
tius—a man undoubtedly of great ability and exten- 
sive learning, but who was biassed, in his interpreta- 
tion of Prophecy, by the scheme of union between 
Protestants and Romanists, on which, in his charitable 
desire of peace among Christians, he had strongly set 
his heart; and which made him anxious to disconnect 
altogether the prophecies concerning Antichrist from 
the scene of Roman dominion. The total failure of 
his attempt to apply the symbols of the fourth 
monarchy to the kingdoms of the Seleucide and 
Lagide has been fully exposed by Bp. Chandler and 
others. “No historian,” as the Bishop well observes, 
“ever confined the Greek empire to Alexander's 
‘person, or made a distinct empire of the four king- 
doms that arose upon his death’. Those kingdoms, 


* Works, p. 743. Christianity,” p. 99. ‘“ Daniel’s 
’ Bp.Chandler’s ‘Defence of own interpretation is so plain, 
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it may be added, had their very origin in division: 
they never formed one strong iron monarchy, but 
were originally nothing else but the fragments of 
Alexander’s kingdom, “ broken,” as the prophet 
elsewhere describes it, and “divided toward the 
four winds of heaven’®.” Since, however, these 
kingdoms were succeeded by the Roman, this, on 
the hypothesis of Grotius, was the fifth monarchy. 
The stone cut out of the mountain without hands, 
according to his interpretation, represented “the 
army of a people that were governed by their own 
free will, and obeyed no king; a people whose origin 


was from a mountain, viz. 


that no unbiassed person can 
easily mistake in the empires 
he prophesies of. He is ex- 
press in the number. There 
shall be four kingdoms ; and he 
counts the Babylonian, then in 
being, for the first. History 
tells us, The Medo-Persian 
broke, and succeeded, the Baby- 
lonian. The Greek empire 
came into the place of the Per- 
sian by conquest, and is there- 
fore the third. No historian, 
&c. ... The Greek was de- 
stroyed in itstwolatest branches, 
that of the Seleucides and Ptole- 
mies, by the Roman, which is 
consequently the fourth king- 
dom, and answers in every re- 
spect to its iron character.” 

® Dan. xi. 4. After saying, 
of the vision before us, that 
‘*its sense” is ‘clear in every 
article of it, and the correspond- 
ing history confessed and noto- 
rious,” Mr. Davison adds in 
a note as follows: ‘ This asser- 
tion which I make of the in- 
ternal certainty and clearness 
of the prophetic sense, and the 
completion of it in the four 


the Palatine.” He does, 


empires which have been named, 
is not shaken by the fact that 
there has been some difference 
of opinion as to the third and 
fourth kingdoms intended. The 
opinion which would make 
the reign of Alexander's suc- 
cessors a kingdom distinct from 
his, and thereby the fourth, can 
be reckoned nothing better than 
a mere mistake, inconsistent 
with the principles of the vision, 
and with the plainest ideas of 
the history of kingdoms. The 
dynasty, the name, the founda- 
tion and title, were all Grecian, 
derived from the first conqueror 
to the whole clan and body of 
his successors. The language 
of Appian, in the Proem to his 
History, when he speaks of the 
partition of this empire, is ob- 
viously the only correct and 
natural language that can be 
used upon the subject ;—iJ¢ ye, 
kat dcadv@eionce é¢ mrod\Ade oa- 
rpameiac, émem\tioroy ééAapre 
ta pépn. The kingdoms of the 
succession were members of 
the same empire, not a new 
fabric. Disc. xii. p. 490. 
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indeed, at the same tinfe make the Roman empire to 
have been a type of the Gospel, “which, having its 
origin from heaven, grew from small beginnings to 
be of a vast extent’.” He considers also the words 
which declare the eternal duration of this kingdom 
to be applicable to the Roman empire, inasmuch as 
it was the seat of the Church'; and, while he inter- 
prets the breaking in pieces of the gold and the 
silver, the brass, the iron, and the clay, as having 
reference to the Roman conquests, he admits, con- 
currently with this, a “more sublime sense,” vzz. that 
Christ would put an end to all earthly empires’. 
These modifications, however, of the interpretation 
which Grotius would propose, scarcely serve to dis- 
guise its extraordinary character; and, indeed, to 
state the interpretation is almost sufficient for its 
refutation. Even the infidel writer *, who, early in 
the last century, set himself to defend Porphyry’s in- 
terpretation, seemed, as Bp. Chandler observed, to be 
himself “almost ashamed of this of Grotius*.” The 


stated, and exposed. 


® Grotius’ note is as follows : 2 “¢ Sensus sublimior, Chris- 


—Donec abscissus est lapis de 
monte sine manibus| Exercitus 
populi qui suze esset spontis, 
nullique Regi pareret: cujus 
populi origo @ monte, nempe 
Palatino. Vide Virgilium libro 
viii. Acneidos, Livium libro i. 
Idem lapis et filius hominis. 
Gessit autem in hac re Impe- 
rium Romanum non obscurum 
typum Evangelii, quod ortum 
de ceelo ab exiguis initiis in 
immensum crevit. 

* “Tmperium Romanum per- 
petu6 mansurum, quod sedes 
erit Ecclesiz.”’ He adds, “ Ec- 
clesia in Imperio Romano, ait 
Optatus, nempe maxima ex 
-parte.” See Note, Appendix. 


tum finem impositurum omni- 
bus imperiis terrestribus, 1 Cor. 
xv. 24.” 

* Collins. 

* It deserves consideration, 
I think, whether the words of 
our Blessed Lord in Matt. xxi. 
44 (cf. Luke xx. 18), in the 
latter part of the verse, ren- 
dered in our Version, ‘ on 
whomsoever it shall fall, it will 
grind him to powder,” do not 
contain such an allusion to the 
description of the stone in Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s vision, as would 
determine, beyond all contro- 
versy, its reference to Himself. 
Vid. Note, Appendix. 
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interpretation, however, which applies the symbols of 
the fourth monarchy to the successors of Alexander, 
has still its supporters among the critics of Germany °: 
but it is the less necessary to say more respecting 
it, as it seems now to have no advocates amongst 
ourselves. 

I would direct your attention, however, for a few 
moments, to some objections which have been 
recently urged, with much plausibility of argument 
and force of learning, against the received inter- 
pretation; and which would call in question, to a 
greater extent than any theory hitherto proposed, the 
application of the several symbols which has been 
commonly adopted. The objections in question have 
arisen out of the revival, of late years, of the doc- 
trine of a future kingdom of Christ to be set up 
visibly in the earth, previously to His second advent 
in glory; and since the coming of this kingdom, 
which is understood by the stone smiting the image 
on its feet, is to take place, we are told, while the 
fourth empire is still in existence, it is argued that 
that empire cannot be the Roman, which has long 
since passed away. The symbols of the second and 
third monarchies are, on this system, by some at 
least of its supporters, transferred respectively from 
the Medo-Persian and the Macedonian, to the Ma- 
cedonian and the Roman; the Medo-Persian being 
merged in the first of the four kingdoms, the Baby- 
lonian. It is argued in defence of this new arrange- 
ment of the prophetic symbols, that “ the Babylonian 
empire was not destroyed or essentially altered,” when 
Darius the Mede “took the kingdom,” or, a3 it is 
elsewhere said, “was made king over the realm of 


* Vid. Note, Appendix. 
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the Chaldeans ;” that Babylon was not destroyed, but 
was continued as the seat of government; that the 
Persian monarch, a hundred years after the time of 
Cyrus, Artaxerxes, is by Nehemiah called simply 
“the king of Babylon ;” that “the empire remained, 
therefore, one and the same;” and that “even the 
subsequent removal of the seat of government from 
Babylon to Persia, which had been one of the pro- 
vinces, did not cause the empire to lose its identity.” 
It is contended further, that the second kingdom 
cannot be the Persian; because it was not “inferior” 
to the first—for that it “never was less, but equal to, 
or greater than, the kingdom of the Chaldzans 
founded by Nebuchadnezzar ;” that the Grecian em- 
pire of Alexander, “while it answers the charac- 
teristic of the second already mentioned, (namely, 
inferiority to the preceding,) does not answer the 
characteristic of the third, of which, and of which 
only, it is declared that it ‘shall bear rule over all 
the earth;’” and that this last “characteristic of 
universal sovereignty, which does not apply to the 
Grecian empire, does apply, if not exclusively, at 
least with peculiar propriety, to the Roman®.” Still 
further it is objected, that the character here given 
of the fourth monarchy does not correspond with 
that of Rome; that “destructiveness ” was “no cha- 
racteristic of the Roman power ;” that “the Romans 
were remarkable for moderation, for toleration, and 
for gentle government of the nations that submitted 
to their sway’;” that “the decline and fall of the 


a”. 


Roman empire were slow and gradual *,’—not like 


® Lacunza, as summed up in Todd, p. 79, Note. 
Maitland’s “ Attempt to eluci- * Todd, p. 83. 
date the Prophecies concerning _—* Ibid. p. 57. 
Antichrist,” p. 4, quoted by 
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the destruction described in the vision, “sudden, 
complete, and probably miraculous,” the “immediate 
consequence ” of the fall of the stone on the image’; 
—that the progress of Christianity “hitherto has been 
accompanied by no sudden or rapid revolution, at all 
analogous to the fall and dissipation of the image’ ;” 
and that this cannot be understood to refer to “the 
first preaching of Christianity, its great and wonder- 
ful progress in the world, and the overthrow of 
Heathenism,” because then “ paganism, and not the 
Roman empire, would be the fourth kingdom*.” It 
is objected still further, that the Roman empire can- 
not be said in any sense to have owed its fall to 
Christianity ; and moreover, that if “the toes of the 
image indicated the ten kingdoms into which, as the 
great majority of expositors tell us, the Roman em- 
pire was divided,” and “this division of the empire 
did not take place, until after the establishment of 
Christianity,” the imagery of the vision is not satis- 
fied*®. And, finally, it is argued, that Christianity, in 
its past or present state, can scarcely, “with any 
strict propriety of speech, be called a kingdom ;” or, 
at least, that it must be “in a very different sense 
from that in which we use” the term “when we 
speak of the kingdom of Nebuchadnezzar, of Cyrus, 
or of Alexander ;” or, if it is to be admitted that the 
word is elsewhere “used in this figurative sense,” as 
“applicable to the Christian religion,” we are asked, 
“is it fair to consider it as so used here,” “taking 
the same word in two such different significations 
almost in the same sentence*?” Whilst, on these 
grounds, the application of the symbols of the fourth 


* Todd, pp. 53, 54. * Ibid. p. 56. 
' Ibid. p. 57. * Ibid. pp. 59, 60. 
? Ibid. p. 55. 
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monarchy to the Roman empire is altogether dis- 
puted, there is, at the same time, a difference of 
opinion amongst the objectors in regard to its posi- 
tive interpretation; the first proposer of this view ° 
of the prophecy understanding the fourth monarchy 
to be the kingdoms of modern Europe; whereas 
those who have adopted it among ourselves, inter- 
pret it of a future kingdom of Antichrist®. 

The objections thus alleged seem formidable, in 
their combination, and I have put them together, in 
order to give them their full force; but they all, I 
think, admit of a satisfactory answer. With regard, 
in the first place, to the Medo-Persian empire in 
relation to the Babylonian, the general impression— 
derived from the prophecies which describe the fall 
of Babylon and the conquests of the Persian’; or 
from the separate symbols employed in the book of 
Daniel, especially in the vision of the ram and the 
he-goat*®; or again, from ancient historians, such as 
Herodotus, Xenophon, or Justin, or the ordinary his- 
tories which are in every one’s hands,—would cer- 
tainly be that the Medes and Persians founded a new 
and distinct kingdom in the world®. And, with refer- 
ence to the znferiorily of this empire to the Babylo- 
nian, we must observe, that it has been commonly 
explained of inferiority in wealth and splendour, or in 
internal strength, or the character of its kings, rather 
than in mere extent of dominion; though, even in 


® Lacunza. See Todd, p. strongly, pp. 61, 62. 84, 85. 
68, and Note. omp. Isa. xxi. 1. 10. 
6 Dr. Maitland ‘cannot Jer. |. and li., &c. 


agree with Lacunza” on this 
point, and suspects “that the 
fourth empire is not yet come 
into existence.” Dr. Todd pro- 
nounces the same opinion more 


* Dan. viii. 3, 4. 20. 

° Theodoret certainly enter- 
tained no doubt on this point. 
Vid. sup. cit. p. 27, and Note, 
Appendix. 


44 
this respect it was inferior ; if it be true, as the histo- 
rians referred to by Bp. Newton' report, that Nebu- 
chadnezzar carried his arms into Spain and Africa. 
And, as regards the third kingdom, the description 
of its bearing “rule over all the earth,” seems to cor- 
respond closely with the terms in which the Mace- 
donian conqueror is described in the 11th chapter’, 
as a “mighty king” that should “stand up,” and 
“rule with great dominion ;” or again, in the first 
book of Maccabees, where we read how he “slew 
the kings of the earth, and went through to the ends 
of the earth, and took spoils of many nations, inso- 
much that ¢he earth was quiet before him®.” And, 
in the passages which have been quoted by expo- 
sitors from ancient historians, we are told how that, 
“having received empire, he commanded that he 
should be called King of all lands and of the world ;” 
and that ambassadors came to him from almost all the 
habitable world, to congratulate him upon his success, 
or to submit to his empire: “and then especially,” 
says the historian, did “ Alexander appear, both to 
himself and to those about him, to be master both of 
the earth and sea*.” Ido not dwell upon the vision 
of the four beasts, which has generally been regarded 
as parallel with the vision before us; because this 
also has lately been disputed’, and I propose to con- 
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1 Dissert. xiii. 1, 2. Vol. i. 
pp. 410. 412 (ed. 1759). 

* Ver. 3. 

* 1 Mace. i. 2, 3. This pas- 
sage is referred to in the mar- 


Note, who, differing from him 
in the interpretation of the 
vision of the four beasts, is, at 
the same time, ‘disposed to 
believe that the first three 


ginal references on the words 
in ver. 39, concerning the third 
kingdom, “which shall bear 
rule over all the earth.” 

* Bp. Newton, Diss. xii. 3. 
pp. 413, 414. 

* Lacunza, ap. Todd, p. 78, 


beasts are not to be considered 
identical with the gold, the sil- 
ver, and the brass of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s image, although,” 
he adds, ‘‘the fourth beast is 
undoubtedly the iron or fourth 
kingdom (p. 77). 
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sider this question on a future occasion; but there 
also, it is emphatically said of an empire which, I 
think, may clearly be identified with the Macedo- 
nian, “ dominion was given unto it®.” 

Thus, then, we are brought, through the succession 
of empires, to that which came into the place of the 
Macedonian, vzz. the Roman. And surely in the 
dominion of Rome the general consent of mankind 
would recognize the characteristics which the vision 
assigns to the fourth kingdom. The infidel historian, 
who, it will be allowed, had well studied the genius 
and character of the Roman empire, and who had 
certainly no prejudice in favour of Inspired Prophecy, 
has told us how, from their “institutions of peace and 
war,” an ancient historian had “deduced the spirit 
and success of a people, incapable of fear, and impa- 
tient of repose’ ;” how “the ambitious design of con- 
quest, which might have been defeated by the sea- 
sonable conspiracy of mankind, was attempted and 
achieved ; and the perpetual violation of justice was 
maintained by the political virtues of prudence and 
courage. The arms of the republic,” he tells us, 
“ sometimes vanquished in battle, always victorious in 
war, advanced with rapid steps to the Euphrates, the 
Danube, the Rhine, and the Ocean; and the images 
of gold, or silver, or brass, that might serve to repre- 


* Dan. vii. 6. St. Chrysos- 
tom undoubtingly identifies the 
two visions with each other, 
and both of them with Alex- 
ander’s empire. On the vision 
before us he says, cai Bactdeia 
Tpirn i} éorev 6 yadkog f) Kv- 
plevet waonc Tie yijc¢. rot 
aurn yap } Maxeddrwy éyévero. 
Opp. t. vi. p. 216. And on 
the vision of the four beasts, 


elra, @noi, wapdadtc, ’Adé~ar- 
dpoc 6 ray Maxeddvwy Bactreve, 
macay dtarrdc ry oikoupéyny. 
ovdéy yap rovrov yopydrepor, 
ovde dlurepov yéyovev, adAd 
abodpdc ric Hv Kai dbuc, xaO- 
amep rovro ro Onpiov. 

eléeg abrov rivy rayurnra;... 
wdcav dcédpape ry 
oikoupéevny.—p. 238. 

7 Polybius. 
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sent the nations and their kings, were successively 
broken by the zron® monarchy of Rome’.” He refers, 
in a note, to the prophecy before us; observing that 
“the remainder of the prophecy (the mixture of 
iron and clay*®) was accomplished, according to St. 
Jerome, in his own time’.” The passage referred to 
from Jerome has already been quoted’, and the his- 
torian does not question its correctness. But the 
character of the Roman, in the view of that Divine 
and omniscient Spirit with whose word we have 
to do, seems to be drawn, in colours very similar 
to those before us, in the book of Deuteronomy. 
We find described there “a nation of fierce coun- 
tenance, which shall not regard the person of the 
old, nor show favour to the young’*.” There was in- 
deed “moderation,” doubtless,—but there was withal 
relentless tyranny concealed behind it; there was 
“ toleration,’—yet, as the Christians found, Rome 
could be a bitter persecutor; “there was gentle 
government of the nations that submitted to their 
sway "—but, withal, an iron sceptre for those that 
submitted not. 
‘* Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento ; 


Hee tibi erunt artes; pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos *.” 


® The italics are the histo- ‘And the fourth kingdom shall 


rian’s own. be strong as iron,’” &c. 
° Decline and Fall. ‘ Ge- * Vid. sup. p. 29, Note ’. 
neral Observations on the Fall * Deut. xxviii. 50. 


of the Roman Empire in the * Virg. Ain. vi. 852—854. 
West,” subjoined to chap. 38. Heyne’s note on the last line is 
vol. iii. pp. 630, 631. (ed. 4to.) to our purpose. ‘ Parcere sub- 
It has been said, that writers jectis;’ nam volebant Romani 
on prophecy are apt to quote videri clementes et moderati 
Gibbon for what is, after all, erga victos, et erga socios be- 
merely rhetoric and metaphor: nigni et liberales; scilicet si 
but, in the instance before us, it nihil ab ipsis metuerent, et ab 
is something much more. opibus eorum auctis utilitatem 
1 “See Daniel 11. 31—40.  sibi ipsis promittere possent.”’ 
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It was “strong as iron; forasmuch as iron breaketh 
in pieces and subdueth all things: and as iron that 
breaketh all these,” did it “break in pieces and 
bruise *.” 

But, as the prophet went on to declare‘, the king- 
dom was to be “divided.” He is not here speaking, 
it would appear, of the division into the separate 
kingdoms, which are commonly supposed to be repre- 
sented by the toes on the feet of the image; but of 
the division of the component materials of the feet, 
“part of iron and part of clay”—describing a 
kingdom “ partly strong and partly broken,” or 
rather, as it is in the margin, “brittle’.” “ Whereas 
thou sawest the feet and toes, part of potters’ clay, 
and part of iron, the kingdom shall be divided; but 
there shall be in it of the strength of the iron, for- 
asmuch as thou sawest the iron mixed with miry 
clay. And as the toes of the feet were part of 
iron, and part of clay, so the kingdom shall be partly 
strong and partly broken. And whereas thou sawest 
iron mixed with miry clay, they shall mingle them- 
selves with the seed of men: but they shall not 


$ Davison well observes, bled subjection, than had been 


‘© We must take notice that one 
especial object in the predic- 
tion is the superior strength, 
the paramount solidity and force 
of their empire, as compared 
with the others which had pre- 
ceded it. Theirs was to be ‘ the 
iron power, breaking down, and 
bruising all things.’ So it was 
foretold ; so it was. The solid 
and well-cemented fabric of its 
military despotism, the over- 
whelming force, and the con- 
tinued impression, of its reite- 
rated wars and victories, held 
the world in stronger chains, 
and subdued it to a more bum- 


inflicted by the force of any of 
the older masters and destroy- 
ers, to whom God had per- 
mitted the usurpation of a 
wide-ruling conquest. Those 
legions were truly ‘the break- 
ing and bruising engines,’ the 
massive iron hammers of the 
earth.” Lect. xii. pp. 499, 
500. 

* The remainder of the ob- 
jections already enumerated, 
will best be examined in pur- 
suing the investigation of the 
vision. 


7 Chald. 7rY3N0. 
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cleave one to another, even as iron is not mixed with 
clay*.”. We have seen St. Jerome’s illustration of 
this description, drawn from the actual state of the 
empire, as he saw it in his own days; and the modern 
historian of its decline and fall traces very clearly 
the element of weakness mingling with its greatest 
strength. In a passage which has been expressly 
cited to prove Rome’s moderation, and that “not the 
extermination of the conquered, but their civilization 
and incorporation into the Roman name, was the 
ultimate end of Roman government®”—he tells us, 
“The republic gloried in her generous policy, and 
was frequently rewarded by the merit and services of 
her adopted sons'.” “The same salutary maxims 
of government, which had secured the peace and 
obedience of Italy, were extended to the most dis- 
tant conquests. A nation of Romans was gradually 
formed in the provinces, by the double expedient of 
introducing colonies, and of admitting the most 
faithful of the provincials to the freedom of Rome’.” 
And this undoubtedly seemed to be a principle of 
permanency and strength. “The narrow policy,” 
says the historian, “of preserving, without any 
foreign admixture, the pure blood of the ancient 
citizens, had checked the fortune, and hastened the 
ruin, of Athens and Sparta. The aspiring genius of 
Rome sacrificed vanity to ambition, and deemed it 


Amalgamation its policy. 


* Dan. ii. 41—48. Christianity. The observation,” 


° Todd, p. 83, Note. ‘‘ And 
this character of Roman go- 
vernment,’”’ adds Dr. Todd, 
‘‘ which had reached its highest 
perfection in the Augustan age, 
is mentioned by historians as 
among the most influential of 
the secondary causes which 
facilitated the rapid spread of 


says Dr. Todd, ‘‘is as old as 
Origen, who uses it to refute 
an objection of Celsus.” He 
then cites Contra Cels. lib. 2. 
30. (Op. ed. Benedict. tom. 
i. p. 412, D.) 
Decline ‘nd Fall, chap. 2. 
vol. i. p. 42. 
> Ibid. p. 43. 
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more prudent, as well as honourable, to adopt virtue 
and merit for her own wheresoever they were found, 
among slaves or strangers, enemies or barbarians *.” 
And thus then did the proud Romans, the iron 
conquerors of the world, “mingle themselves with the 
seed of men,” the potter's clay. Italy first was asso- 
ciated and adopted into Rome. “From the foot of 
the Alps to the extremity of Calabria, all the natives 
of Italy,” says the historian, “were born citizens of 
Rome. Their partial distinctions were obliterated, 
and they insensibly coalesced into one great nation, 
united by language, manners, and civil institutions, 
and equal to the weight of a powerful empire*.” It 
might almost have been thought that the historian, 
when he wrote this, had before his eyes the image 
in Nebuchadnezzar’s vision ;—the feet of iron, as men 
might have deemed, fully equal to the weight they 
bore of the colossal image of earthly dominion. And 
the union of internal elements in the fabric of the 
Roman empire seemed to be perfect. The colonies, 
we are told, “ were soon endeared to the natives by 
the ties of friendship and alliance; they effectually 
diffused a reverence for the Roman name, and a 
desire, which was seldom disappointed, of sharing, in 
due time, its honours and advantages.” “The grand- 
sons of the Gauls, who had besieged Julius Cesar in 
Alesia, commanded legions, governed provinces, and 
were admitted into the senate of Rome’. Their am- 
bition, instead of disturbing the tranquillity of the 
state, was intimately connected with its safety and 
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greatness’.” “Domestic peace and union were the 
natural consequences of the moderate and compre- 
hensive policy embraced by the Romans.” “The van- 
quished nations,”"—says the historian, contrasting 
Rome with the “monarchies of Asia,” where we 
“behold despotism in the centre, and weakness in 
the extremities ;"—“‘the vanquished nations, blended 
into one great people, resigned the hope, nay even 
the wish, of resuming their independence, and 
scarcely considered their own existence as distinct 
from the existence of Rome’.” “The empire of 
Rome,” he tells us, “was firmly established by the 
singular and perfect coalition of its members.” So, 
indeed, it seemed to outward appearance. “ But 
this union was purchased,” the historian goes on to 
say, “by the loss of national freedom and military 
spirit; and the servile provinces, destitute of life 
and motion, expected their safety from the mer- 
cenary troops and governors, who were directed by 
the orders of a distant court.” Here then was dis- 
union beginning. They could “not cleave one to 
another, even as iron is not mixed with clay.” And 
a stroke was ready to fall upon the feet of iron and 
clay. “The deepest wounds,” says the historian, 
“were inflicted on the empire during the minorities 
of the sons and grandsons of Theodosius; and, after 
those incapable princes seemed to attain the age of 
manhood, they abandoned the Church to the bishops, 
the state to the eunuchs, and the provinces to the 
barbarians *.” 

“They abandoned the Church to the bishops ”— 
for in “the days of those kings” of the fourth and last 


* Gibbon, vol. i. pp. 44,45. &c., subjoined to chap. 38. 
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empire had “the God of heaven set up” His “king- 
dom ” under its Divinely appointed rulers ;—and the 
very next sentence of the historian bears witness 
that Rome was indeed thus the last of the universal 
monarchies of old time. For he goes on to show 
how Europe, unlike the ancient Roman world, is 
now divided into numerous kingdoms, common- 
wealths, and states; how thereby “the abuses of 
tyranny,” such as imperial Rome could exercise with- 
out control, “are restrained ;” how “republics have 
acquired order and stability; monarchies have im- 
bibed the principles of freedom, or, at least, of mode- 
ration ; and some sense of honour and justice is intro- 
duced into the most defective constitutions by the 
general manners of the times®.” And how much of 
this, it may well be asked, do we not owe to the 
silent influence, upon the world, of the kingdom of 
Christ? And if it be inquired in what sense it can 
be said that Christianity was an instrument in the 
overthrow of the Roman empire', we may appeal 
again to the testimony of the historian, whose lan- 
guage at every page painfully reminds us, all the 
while, of his own unbelief. He will tell us, in his 
sarcastic manner, that “as the happiness of a future 
life is the great object of religion,”’—yes, indeed ; for 
the kingdom of “the God of heaven ” is spiritual and 
eternal, a kingdom “not of this world,” “the king- 
dom of heaven,” —“ we may hear, without surprise or 
scandal,”—I am quoting the historian’s own words— 
“that the introduction, or at least the abuse, of 
Christianity, had some influence on the decline and 
fall of the Roman empire.” He scoffingly tells us 
of the preaching of its “doctrines of patience and,” 
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as he terms it, “ pusillanimity;” of “the active 
virtues of society discouraged,” and “the last re- 
mains of the military spirit buried in the cloister ;” 
while yet, in the midst of all this weakness relaxing 
and softening the iron, there was unseen strength,— 
the strength of the stone cut out from the mountain. 
“The pure and genuine influence of Christianity,” 
says the infidel, now speaking seriously, “may be 
traced in its beneficial, though imperfect, effects on 
the barbarian proselytes of the North;” and “if the 
decline of the Roman empire,” he says, “ was has- 
tened by the conversion of Constantine, his victorious 
religion broke the violence of the fall, and mollified the 
ferocious temper of the conquerors’.” 

The historian acknowledges the greatness of that 
overthrow; he speaks of it as a “ fall,” as “an awful 
revolution ;’—and he also clearly recognizes in it the 
influence of the new religion and polity which had 
then appeared in the world. “A candid but rational 
inquiry,” he tells us, “into the progress and establish- 
ment of Christianity, may be considered as a very 
essential part of the history of the Roman empire. 
While that great body,” he observes, ‘“ was invaded 
by open violence, or undermined by slow decay, a pure 
and humble religion gently insinuated itself into the 
minds of men, grew up in silence and obscurity, de- 
rived new vigour from opposition, and finally erected 
the triumphant banner of the cross on the ruins of 
the Capitol. Nor was the influence of Christianity,” 
he proceeds, “confined to the period or to the limits 
of the Roman empire. After a revolution of thir- 
teen or fourteen centuries, that religion is still pro- 
fessed by the nations of Europe, the most distin- 
guished portion of human kind in arts and learning 
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as well as in arms. By the industry and zeal of the 
Europeans,” he says,—for, of course, he was deter- 
mined to own no higher than mere human causes,— 
“it has been widely diffused to the most distant 
shores of Asia and Africa; and by the means of 
their colonies has been firmly established from 
Canada to Chili, in a world unknown to the an- 
cients*.”. What more striking comment could have 
been given of the prophet’s words, describing how 
“the stone that smote the image became a great 
mountain, and filled the whole world 2” 


I have traced thus fully the progress of Rome’s 
decline and fall in the words of its infidel historian, 
the rather because, as be traces the course of the 
history, he seems undesignedly to give a running 
comment on the language of the Prophecy. And if 
the interpretation which I have endeavoured to esta- 
blish be well founded, the internal causes of weak- 
ness in the later empire, it will be observed, are not 
less clearly marked in the vision, than is the external 
influence of Christianity; and we are, moreover, free 
from all difficulty arising out of the consideration 
that the division of the empire into ten kingdoms 
was subsequent to the establishment of the Christian 
Church. It may be remarked that, in the original 
description of the image, the feet only are men- 
tioned‘: and it was “upon the feet of iron and 
clay,” not upon the toes of the feet, that the stone 
smote the image®. The state of the kingdom, there- 
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fore, denoted by the image at the time when the 
stone fell upon it, I conceive, was prior to that in 
which it appeared, when, out of the ruins of the fallen 
empire, ten kingdoms were to rise into greatness, 
—a condition described in another vision under the 
imagery of the ten horns of the fourth beast°—the 
revived existence of the ancient empire, under a 
new form of earthly dominion. This would seem to 
belong to a later period in the history of the world 
and the Church; the toes of the feet of the image, 
the ten provinces of the Roman empire in the East 
and the West (for so I should be disposed to under- 
stand the symbolic representation) forming, as it were, 
the basis, left amid the ruins of fallen greatness, on 
which, in after time, “an image” was to be raised 
up to the power that had once received the deadly 
wound, and yet “did live’.” 

Upon this hypothesis the objections which have 
been urged against the received interpretation, will, 
I think, altogether disappear. The stone “smote the 
image upon his feet that were of iron and clay,” 
when the power of Christ and of His religion came 
upon the Roman empire, in the East and the West, 
when now it was in its apparent strength but inci- 
pient weakness; barbarous tribes being mingled 
with its people, and the vigour of its institutions re- 
laxed, its original discipline corrupted, and the native 
character of its citizens gone. It overthrew the old 
Paganism, which had been the sustaining power of 
Rome, its animating principle from the beginning® ; 
and brake in pieces this last empire, the feet of the 
great image of ancient dominion; destroying, in the 
empire which sustained the weight of all the former 
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and included them all, “the iron, the clay, the 
brass, the silver, and the gold,” which were “broken 
to pieces together,” and made “like the chaff of the 
summer threshing-floors; and the wind carried them 
away, so that no place was found for them: and the 
stone became a great mountain, and filled the whole 
earth °.” 

What if the work of destruction took centuries to 
accomplish, while in the vision it seemed all effected 
in a moment’? What if the progress of Christ's 
kingdom have seemed slow, and “we see not yet all 
things put under him*?” Yet has not “ Christianity ” 
been still, in reality, “always progressive’?” and 
shall not He who is “the blessed and only Poten- 
tate” at length finally “put down all rule and all 
authority and power*?” Verily “the dream is cer- 
tain, and the interpretation thereof” by the mouth 
of His prophet “sure®’.” “But, beloved,” saith His 
Apostle, “be not ignorant of this one thing, that one 
day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a 
thousand years as one day. The Lord is not slack 
concerning his promise, as some men count slack- 
ness; but is long-suffering to usward, not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should come to re- 
pentance’.” 


There remains but one point,—on which I must 
not at present enlarge, though, indeed, it would 
admit of much illustration both from Scripture and 
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from history—I mean the sense in which the Chris- 
tian dispensation can be described as “a kingdom ” 
“set up” in the world’. But here, again, once more 
I shall appeal to the testimony undesignedly borne 
by the historian of Rome’s decline and fall, who 
wrote assuredly with no purpose of vindicating the 
language of Sacred Prophecy. Among the causes 
which he assigns for the “ growth of Christianity,” he 
tells us how “a separate society which attacked the 
established religion of the empire, was obliged to 
adopt some form of internal policy, and to appoint a 
sufficient number of ministers, intrusted not only 
with the spiritual functions, but even with the tem- 
poral direction of the Christian commonwealth *°.” 
“Every society "—that is, each Church, under its 
spiritual ruler,—“ formed within itself,” he tells us, 
“‘a separate and independent republic ;” these nume- 
rous “ /ittle states” maintaining “a mutual as well as 
friendly intercourse ;” until, in due time, “a regular 
correspondence was established between the provin- 
cial councils ... and the catholic church soon as- 
sumed the form, and acquired the strength, of a great 
federative republic’.” Such is the historian’s descrip- 
tion. And it was this which made the Christians an 
exception to the universal toleration which distin- 
guished Rome as “the capital of a great monarchy,” 
“incessantly filled with subjects and strangers from 
every part of the world, who all,” we are told, “ in- 
troduced and enjoyed the favourite superstitions of 
their native country.” For “Roman policy,” we are 
reminded by the same authority, “viewed with the 
utmost jealousy and distrust any association among 
its subjects;” and “the religious assemblies of the 
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Christians, who had separated themselves from the 
public worship, .... were illegal in their principle, 
and in their consequences might become dangerous.” 
“The extent and duration of this spiritual con- 
federacy,” says the historian, “seemed to render it 
every day more deserving of” the “ animadversion ” 
of the magistrate. For “the active and successful 
zeal of the Christians,” we are told, “had insensibly 
diffused them through every province and almost 
every city of the empire. The new converts seemed 
to renounce their family and country, that they 
might connect themselves, in an indissoluble band of 
union, with a peculiar society, which every where 
assumed a different character from the rest of man- 
kind'.” “The Christians,”—says the historian, speak- 
ing of the time when the question how Christianity 
should be treated was agitated in the councils of 
Diocletian,—“ The Christians (it might speciously be 
alleged), renouncing the gods and the institutions of 
Rome, had constituted a distinct republic, . . . which 
was already governed by its own laws and magis- 
trates, was possessed of a public treasure, and was 
intimately connected in all its parts by the frequent 
assemblies of the bishops, to whose decrees their 
numerous and opulent congregations yielded an im- 
plicit obedience ’.” 

Such was the idea which, the unbeliever himself 
being witness, the heathen might derive from what 
he saw in the earth of the “kingdom ” set up by the 
God of heaven. It was not a mere body of doctrines, 
a system of abstract philosophy, a code of moral pre- 
cepts, that the Author of the new religion had in- 
troduced into the world. He had “set up” a visible 
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Church, had appointed over it rulers and ministers, 
and had instituted outward rites by which men were 
to be admitted into the new society, and to be privi- 
leged to partake of its benefits. And the records 
of the Gospel history exhibit prominently this Divine 
polity. “The kingdom of heaven is at hand,” was 
the announcement of John the Baptist and of our 
Lord Himself’; “the time is fulfilled, the kingdom of 
God is at hand: repent ye, and believe the gospel *.” 
The period at which it appeared was precisely that 
when the Roman empire was now firmly established, 
and the decree which went forth from Cesar Au- 
gustus declared that “all the world *” was under his 
sway. Then did He come down from heaven, who 
was destined to have the dominion of the whole 
earth. And though, before the tribunal of the 
Roman governor, He declared “ My kingdom is not 
of this world...now is my kingdom not from 
hence,” yet, when “Pilate therefore said unto him, 
Art thou a King then? Jesus answered, Thou 
sayest that I ama King. To this end was I born, 
and for this cause came I into the world, that I 
should bear witness unto the truth®.” And because 
He made Himself a King, He was treated as an 
enemy of Czesar; and the superscription on His cross 
testified that He was crucified as a King, “the King 
of the Jews ’.” 

And not of the Jews only was He to be King, but 
also of the Gentiles, “yes, of the Gentiles also *°.” 
And we, of the furthest isles of the Gentiles, once bar- 
barians, scarcely counted part of the Roman world, 
have been made subjects of the kingdom which 
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hath “filled the whole earth’.” May its heavenly 
origin and its Divine power be not only, in true faith, 
acknowledged by us, but also seen and felt, more and 
more, continually, in us! May the power of that 
kingdom, unseen yet mighty, so imparted to us, 
“break in pieces and consume” in us every thing of 
earth—the gold, and the silver, the brass, the iron, 
and the clay, and “set up” within us that which 
“shall never be destroyed,” but shall “stand for 
ever !” 


° [Preached on the first Sunday after Epiphany. ] 
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‘* But the judgment shall sit, and they shall take away his 
dominion, to consume and to destroy it unto the end. And 
the kingdom and dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom 
under the whole heaven, shall be given to the people of the . 
saints of the most High, whose kingdom is an everlasting 
kingdom, and all dominions shall serve and obey him.” 


THERE is nothing more remarkable in the structure 
of Sacred Prophecy, than the manner in which one 
prophetic vision takes up and continues another. 
Expositors have pointed out, in several striking in- 
stances, more particularly in the prophecies of Daniel 
and St. John, “this method of Divine prediction, pre- 
senting at first a general sketch and outline, and 
afterwards a more complete and finished picture of 
events.” It is the observation of Sir Isaac Newton, 
that “the prophecies of Daniel are all of them re- 
lated to one another, as if they were but several parts 
of one general prophecy, given at several times ;” 
and that “every following prophecy adds something 
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new to the former’.” “To this we may add,” says 
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Dean Woodhouse, “that the same empires in Daniel 
are represented by various types and symbols. The 
four parts of the image, and the four beasts, are 
varied symbols of the same empires. ... We are not, 
therefore, to be surprised, when ”—as in the Apo- 
calypse—‘ we find the history of the Church begin- 
ning anew, and appearing under other, yet corre- 
sponding types; and thus filling up, with additional 
and important information, the outlines which had 
been traced before °.” 

The vision of the four beasts was revealed to 
Daniel in the first year of Belshazzar, the “son,” or 
grandson of Nebuchadnezzar, to whom had been 
vouchsafed the vision of the image. The application 
of the four symbols here described,—the lion, with 
eagle’s wings, the bear, the leopard with four wings 
and four heads, and that other fourth beast to which 
no name is given, “diverse from all the beasts that 
were before it,” with great iron teeth and ten horns, 
—to the four great empires, as they are com- 
monly called, the Babylonian, the Medo-Persian, 
the Macedonian, and the Roman, is sanctioned by 
the same general consent of Jewish and Christian 
antiquity, and of the great body of modern expo- 
sitors, which has recognized these same kingdoms in 
the four component parts of Nebuchadnezzar’s image, 
—the gold, the silver, the brass, and the iron mixed 
with clay*. The exceptions which are to be found, 


that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day.’ The 
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in ancient or modern times, to this general consent, 
are the same in regard to the two visions; it would, 
therefore, be going over again the groand which we 
traversed before, were I to bring forward the evi- 
dence supplied by early authority, m particalar, that 
the symbols of the fourth monarchy—which may be 
considered as in fact the principal point in dispute— 
are to be applied to the Roman empire °. 

It has, indeed, been questioned by some recent 
writers, whether the first three beasts in the vision 
before us are to be considered as identical with the 
gold, the silver, and the brass in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
vision ®. To the general objection that the applica- 
tion of the imagery here emploved to the three first 
empires, respectively, is unsatisfactory’, it may be 
sufficient to plead in reply the general consent of in- 
terpreters recognizing the fitness of the several sym- 
bols. It is, however, objected more definitely, that 
the four monarchies here described are all spoken of 
as future—“ four kings which shall arise out of the 
earth ;” whereas, “if we suppose the first beast to be 
identical with the golden head of the image, and to 
have typified the personal history of Nebuchadnezzar, 
as well as the kingdom over which he presided, we 
are under the necessity -of supposing that the vision 
was not, at least in this part of it, prophetical,” since 
the vision was seen by Daniel in the first year of 
Belshazzar, the successor of Nebuchadnezzar*. But 
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spective symbols themselves in 
their Fourfold partition, and in 
other points of analogy and 
agreement, did not fix their 
own coincidence; the literal 
interpretation annexed to the 
visions, and completing the re- 
velation, shuts out all doubt 
om that head.” — Davison on 
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this objection is surely hypercritical. It is not un- 
usual, as has been well observed, for the spirit of 
Prophecy to take a retrospective view of the con- 
ditions of the Church, in order to make the whole 
complete. The future tense,—though, indeed, in the 
original it is more properly the indefinite, denoting 
future or present time—might well have been used, 
even if the Babylonian empire had already passed 
away: it would be as thoagh it had been said, 
“There shall be these four kingdoms in the earth,” — 
the first of the four thus spoken of being that which 
was then in being,—“ and when the last of them is 
destroyed, then shall be the triumph of the kingdom 
of the Most High.” It is objected, however, still fur- 
ther, that if by the first three of the wild beasts here 
described we understand the empires of Babylon, 
Persia, and Greece, we must suppose these empires, 
as well as that of Rome, to be still in existence; since 
we read that, after “the fourth beast was slain, and 
his body destroyed, and given to the burning flame,” 
“as concerning the rest of the beasts, they had 
their dominion taken away; yet their lives were 
prolonged for a season and time °”—a circumstance, 
it is remarked, which “has no parallel in the vision 
of the image, where the iron, the clay, the brass, the 
silver, and the gold, are expressly said to be broken 
in pieces together'.” The objection might easily be, 
in a manner, retorted on those who would make the 
iron in the vision of the image to represent a king- 
dom still future, while they admit that one, at least, 
if not all three of the kingdoms denoted by the gold, 
the silver, and the brass, has long ago been broken 
in pieces. And it remains to be considered, whether 
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the destruction of the fourth beast in the vision 
before us be not, in reality, distinct from that de- 
scribed in the former vision of the image, when the 
blow which came upon the feet of iron and clay in- 
volved the destruction of that whole fabric of earthly 
dominion which included within it all former empires. 
The scene of judgment, in the vision before us, would 
appear to be more narrowly defined to one quarter 
of the Roman world, the proper seat of Rome’s 
original dominion; and we seem to have here what 
has been appropriately designated as “a prophetical 
geography,” as well as “a prophetical chronology * ;” 
the nations of Chaldza and Assvria, according to 
Sir Isaac Newton, being still the first beast; those 
of Media and Persia, the second; those of Macedon, 
Greece, and Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, 
the third; while “those of Europe, on this side 
Greece, are still the fourth*;” the three former 
empires having, as the vision describes, had their 
“lives continued for a season and a time,” though 
their “dominion” had been “taken away.” 

I shall not enter upon the consideration of the 
particular application of the first three symbols; in- 
asmuch as, whatever difficulty may have been found 
in some particulars, it may be considered as generally 
admitted, that they represent, respectively, the em- 
pires of Babylon, Persia, and Macedon. I shall 
proceed therefore at once to the description of the 
fourth kingdom. “ After this,” says the prophet, 
“TI saw in the night visions, and behold a fourth 
beast, dreadful and terrible, and strong exceedingly ; 
and it had great iron teeth: it devoured and brake 
in pieces, and stamped the residue with the feet of 
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_ it: and it was diverse from all the beasts that were 
before it; and it had ten horns‘*.” That the fourth 
beast here described in the prophet’s vision is the 
same with the iron, the fourth kingdom in Nebu- 
chadnezzar's image, is admitted on all hands, even by 
those who doubt whether the three preceding sym- 
bols are identical in the two cases*. For it is ex- 
pressly said in the interpretation of the vision, 
“The fourth beast shall be the fourth kingdom upon 
earth®;” and the power here delineated is manifestly 
the same which, in the interpretation of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s vision, is described as being “strong as 
iron: forasmuch as iron breaketh in pieces and sub- 
dueth all things’.” In considering, on a former 
occasion, the import of Nebuchadnezzar’s vision, I 
endeavoured to show that the interpretation, which 
had the all but unanimous consent of Antiquity in 
its favour, and which has been generally received in 
modern times, referring the symbols of the fourth 
kingdom to the Roman empire, is fully borne out by 
the character and history of that empire; and that 
the language of prophecy concerning it is strikingly 
illustrated by the statements and expressions of a 
witness so unbiassed as the infidel historian of Rome’s 
Decline and Fall. I shall not, therefore, now refer 
again to the testimonies and authorities from the 
early ages, which were then appealed to, but shall 
confine myself to those points which are more fully 
brought into view in the vision before us. 

And the vision seems, in a remarkable manner, to 
take up the description where the former vision 
dropped it. The termination of the image in the 
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toes of iron and clay would fitly convey the idea of 
an empire which, in its last form, was to come intoa 
state of manifold division; but what seemed there to 
be the latter end of weakness has here the semblance 
of rising strength®. Instead of the toes of the feet, 
in which the clay was mingled with the iron, we 
have here represented a formidable power, having on 
its head ten horns. And how it was understood in 
early times St. Jerome shall be our witness, appeal- 
ing as he does to the universal consent of the eccle- 
siastical writers who had gone before him®. Having 
refuted Porphyry’s interpretation, who, contrary to 
all historical truth, (as I have already had occasion to 
show,) endeavoured to make out of the kingdoms of 
Alexander’s successors in Egypt and Syria, the fourth 
monarchy of the visions of Nebuchadnezzar and 
Daniel, Jerome proceeds; “Therefore let us say 
what all ecclesiastical writers have handed down; 
that in the consummation of the world, when the 
kingdom of the Romans is about to be destroyed, 
there will be ten kings, who shall divide the Roman 
world among them'.” Jn like manner, Irenzeus, in 
the second century, had declared how “ Daniel, look- 
ing to the end of the last kingdom, that is, the ten 
kings, among whom shall be divided the empire of 
those upon whom the son of perdition shall come, 
saith that ten horns did grow upon the beast ?.” 


® « Cornua dicit decem nasci 
bestiz.” Iren. inf. cit. 

> Cf. sup. p. 27. 

*“ Ergo dicamus quod 
omnes scriptores Ecclesiastici 
tradiderunt : in consummatione 
mundi, quando regnum destru- 
endum est Romanorum, decem 
futuros reges, qui orbem Ro- 
manum inter se dividant.”— 


Hieron. in loc. t. in. p. 1101. 

3“ Daniel autem, novissimi 
regni finem respiciens, (id est, 
novissimos decem reges in quos 
dividetur regnum illorum super 
quos filius perditionis veniet, ) 
cornua dicit decem nasci_bes- 
tiz.”—Iren. lib. v. c. 25, 3. 
p. 322. 
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“And more manifestly yet,”—so Irenzus continues 
shortly after,—‘“ hath John, the disciple of the Lord, 
signified concerning the last time, and the ten kings 
which are in it, among whom shall be divided the 
kingdom which now reigns, explaining in the Apo- 
calypse what were the ten horns which were seen by 
Daniel *.” And this passage of Irenzus, the disciple 
of Polycarp, who was the disciple of St. John, is 
highly important and interesting, as showing how 
the earliest Christian expositors identified with the 
imagery before us that which re-appears in the visions 
of the Apocalypse, and which thus would seem, 
almost beyond the reach of controversy, to give 
apostolical authority to the interpretation which 
refers the symbol before us to the empire of Rome. 
Let us turn, then, to the passages referred to in 
the Revelation of St. John. In the thirteenth chapter 
the apostolic prophet tells us how he “stood upon 
the sand of the sea, and saw a beast rise up out of 
the sea,” (in like manner as in the vision before us,) 
“having seven heads and ten horns, and upon his 
horns ten crowns ‘.” The wild beast there described 
combines, indeed, the characteristics of all the four 
beasts in Daniel’s vision®; for “the beast” which 
St. John “saw was like unto a /eopard, and his feet 
were as the feet of a dear, and his mouth as the 
mouth of a dion *.” But the point to which I would 
direct more particular attention is, that the power 


> «* Manifestius adhuc etiam 
de novissimo tempore, et de his 
qui sunt in eo decem regibus, 
in quos dividetur quod nunc 
regnat imperium, significavit 
Joannes Domini discipulus in 
Apocalypsi, edisserens quz 
fuerint decem cornua, quz a 
Daniele visa sunt, dicens sic 


dictum esse sibi, ‘Et decem 
cornua que vidisti decem reges 
sunt,’ ’’ &c.—lIren. ibid. cap. 
26, 1. 

* Rev. xiii. 1. 

* Compare Woodhouse, in 
loc. Annotations, pp. 259— 
261. 

° Ver. 2. 
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which St. John thus beheld in full strength and 
vigour, was one which had revived again from ap- 
parent destruction. “And I saw,” saith he, “one of 
his heads as it were wounded’ to death; and his 
deadly wound was healed: and all the world won- 
dered after the beast’.” And again, in a later 
vision, he sees the same power, as it would appear,— 
though with some points added to the description— 
“a scarlet-coloured beast... having seven heads and 
ten horns,” on which was seated a woman “arrayed 
in purple and scarlet colour.” “And the angel said 
unto me...I will tell thee the mystery of the 
woman, and of the beast that carrieth her, which 
hath the seven heads and ten horns. The beast that 
thou sawest was, and is not; and shall ascend out of 
the bottomless pit, and go into perdition: and they 
that dwell on the earth shall wonder, whose names 
were not written in the book of life from the foun- 
dation of the world, when they behold the beast 
that was, and is not, and yet is....And the ten 
horns which thou sawest are ten kings, which have re- 
ceived no kingdom as yet ; but receive power as kings 
one hour with the beast ... And the woman which 
thou sawest is that great city, which reigneth over 
the kings of the earth’.” Without entering at pre- 
sent upon the more minute examination of the 
features of this picture, I would refer to it here only 
as describing the reviving again, from what had 
seemed complete extinction, of a power whose period 
of restored life was marked by the dominion of ten 
kings, and those kings, in their combined dominion, 


7 More exactly “as ifithad we fopayperay elc Oavaroy, 
been slain unto death,” or, as ® Ver. 3, 
Woodhouse renders it, “as hav- ° Rev. xvii. 7, 8, 12, 18. 
ing been smitten unto death.” 
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ruled and guided by that great city which in St. 
John’s days reigned over the kings of the earth— 
and which, accordingly, can hardly be otherwise 
understood than of the imperial city of the Roman 
empire '. 

To apply, then, these visions to that which is 
immediately before us of the prophet Daniel. It is 
objected, that the power here described cannot be 
the Roman empire, which is long ago extinct, 
whereas this, it would appear from the vision, is to be 
in existence, and to have dominion in the earth, at 
the time of Christ’s second coming to judgment. 
It is argued, that it can be “no very difficult matter 
to decide, whether such an empire as that of Rome 
still exists, or not,” and “yet” that “this isa point 
upon which interpreters of prophecy are far from 
being agreed ;” contending in fact that, “although 
the power and jurisdiction of the Roman empire has 
been divided among many independent sovereign- 
ties, yet the empire itself does still continue’.” Sup- 
posing, however, that there were indeed all the un- 
certainty here described, what were this, it might 
be asked, but the very fulfilment of the “ mystery” 
shadowed out to St. John in the extinction and 
revival * of the power which, in the revelation made 


But in- 


1 So St. Jerome clearly un- 
derstood it. He thus addresses 
Christian Rome: ‘Sed ad te 
loquar, quee scriptam in fronte 
blasphemiam Christi confes- 
sione delesti. Urbs . potens, 
urbs orbis domina, urbs Apo- 
stoli voce laudata, interpretare 
vocabulum tuum. PQMH aut 
fortitudinis nomen est apud 
Greecos, aut sublimitatis juxta 
Hebrzos. Serva quod diceris,”’ 
&c.— Adv. Jovinian. lib. ii. 


Op. t. iv. p. 228. 
deed, as Dean Woodhouse ob- 
serves, “that this [‘ great city 
which reigneth over the kings 
of the earth’] is Rome, must 
be, and indeed is, universally 
allowed.”” — Annotations, p. 
369. 

* Todd’s Discourses, pp. 69, 
70. 
> Rev. xvii. 8, Ay, xual obk 
ort, kai pédAde avaBaivey ek 
ri¢ &Bvocov. Still more re- 
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to him, seems beyond all controversy designated as 
Roman? But, again, we are told “the ten horns of 
the four beasts have occasioned inextricable difficul- 
ties to those who have supposed the Roman empire 
to be intended. For the fourth beast,” it is argued, 
“was seen to rise from the sea with ten horns; and 
therefore, if we are to suppose the horns to denote 
kingdoms, it would seem to be incumbent on the 
advocates of this opinion to show that the Roman 
empire was divided into ten, from its origin, and 
during the whole period of its existence, until three 
of the ten kingdoms were plucked up before the 
little horn.” And “the only mode of evading this 
difficulty,” we are told, “is to assume that the rise 
of the beast did not denote the rise of the empire 
symbolized by the beast, but a certain period in the 
duration of that empire, at which it shall be divided 
into ten *.” 


I wish to consider fully the difficulties and objec- 
tions which occur in a thoughtful study of Pro- 
phecy, because such objections continually bring to 
light minute points of correspondence between the 
symbols to prophetic imagery and their historical 
accomplishment, which might otherwise escape ob- 
servation, or even give an impression the very oppo- 
site to the truth. In the instance before us, there is 
a slight variation, in the order of description, between 
the visions of Daniel and St. John, which, though 
minute, is worthy of notice. In the Revelation, the 


markably in ver. 8, if the re- 
ceived reading be retained, ro 
Anpiov 46, re a Kai ovK Eort, 
kaimep eoriv—‘‘the beast that 
was, and is not, and yet is,” 
E. V. Dean Woodhouse retains 


this reading, ‘“‘ as appearing to 

contain an appropriate mean- 

ing, which” he in vain looks 

for ‘in the reading preferred 

by Griesbach [xai xapeorac].” 
‘ Todd, pp. 73, 74. 
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wild beast which St. John saw rising out of the sea, 
rose, with his seven heads and ten horns manifested 
as already in their full power; his whole body being 
then more particularly described*®. But in Daniel’s 
vision it is otherwise: the prophet describes the 
beast which he saw, “dreadful and terrible, and 
strong exceedingly,” having great iron teeth; and 
how “it devoured and brake in pieces, and stamped 
the residue with the feet of it; and it was diverse 
from all the beasts that were before it; and,”— it is 
added, as the last point in the description—*it had 
ten horns*°.” The ten horns, it would appear, came 
last into the prophet’s view, thus connecting this 
vision with that of Nebuchadnezzar’s image ending 
in the toes of the feet; save only that here, as has 
been already observed, there was discovered rising 
power, instead of declining weakness :—in the words 
of the interpretation just now quoted from Irenzeus, 
there were the signs of dominion “springing up” in 
the latter days of Rome’s existence. It would, there- 
fore, appear in reality more exactly in accordance 
with the prophetic imagery, if we could show that 
the Roman empire was noé thus divided from its 
origin; provided only that a clearly marked period 
in its history can be pointed to, at which it entered, 
as it were, upon another term of existence, in a new 
form and character. 

And such a period, clearly marked and defined, 
we discover in the fall of the Roman empire in the 
West in the fifth century, and its division among 


5 Rev. xiii. 1, 2. ‘*And I And the beast which I saw 
stood upon the sand of the sea, was like unto a leopard, and 
and saw a beast rise up out of his feet were as the feet of a 
the sea, having seven heads bear, and his mouth as the 
and ten horns, and upon his mouth ofa lion.”.... 
horns ten crowns, and upon his ° Dan. vii. 7. 
heads the name of blasphemy. 
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the barbarian tribes. “Two great revolutions,” says 
a popular historian, “have happened in the political 
state, and in the manners of the European nations. 
The first was occasioned by the progress of the 
Roman power; the second, by the subversion of the 
Roman empire ’.” “Then, indeed, occurred a pe- 
riod,” says another writer, assigning his reasons for 
commencing the philosophical view of modern his- 
tory from the dissolution of the Western Empire, 
“at which the chain of events is so broken, as to 
have little or no real or visible connexion with that 
of those which followed; then, out of the ruins of 
one mighty empire arose, almost together, the prin- 
cipal of those states into which Europe is at present 
divided; and then, in the gradual combination of 
northern barbarism with Roman refinement, were 
formed the first elements of those manners and of 
those principles of policy, by which Europe is at this 
day characterized °.” 

Thus did a new form and development of earthly 
power come into view, constituting another period, 
or phase of dominion, and yet reanimating again, as 
it were, the same body. “Ten horns,” or kingdoms, 
appeared. “The definite number,” says the accurate 
Davison, “may, or may not, be a strict postulate of 
the prophecy ;”—for, I would add, it is well known 
that the number ten is not unfrequently used in 
Scripture to represent a large indefinite number’; 
(though, in this instance, from the mention of three 
kingdoms of the ten as being afterwards plucked up 
by the roots, the number would seem to be definite ;) 


7 Robertson’s “ View of the 184, 185. 


State of Europe,” introductory ° e.g. Lev. xxvi. 26. Eccles. 
to his History of Charles V.  vii.19. Amos vi.9. Zech. viii. 
vol. i. p. J 23. ‘ten times,” Gen. xxxi. 


* Miller's Philosophy of 7.41. Num. xiv. 22. Dan. i. 
Modern History, vol. i. pp. 20, &c. 
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at all events, “a multifarious division,” as Mr. Davison 
observes, “ unquestionably is denoted. That multifa- 
rious division,” he continues, “took place in the cluster 
of petty contemporary kingdoms, which replaced the 
Roman empire upon its dissolution. In that cluster 
of kingdoms,” he says, “the ten horns of the fourth 
beast, diverse from all the rest, find their interpreta- 
tion, and their correspondent realities '.” 

Here, however, an objection is found in “the 
great diversity in the lists of kingdoms that have 
been proposed by different writers;” “each,” it is 
said, “refuting satisfactorily the theory of his pre- 
decessors, and each proposing a new arrangement, 
which is refuted with equal triumph by those who 
follow him’.” It is easy, indeed, for a minute criti- 
cism to find difficulty in determining, amid the chaos 
of barbarous tribes, the precise number of kingdoms 
which may be said to have been formed. “The 
few variations,” as Bishop Newton observes, “in 
these accounts must be ascribed to the great disorder 
and confusion of the times, one kingdom falling and 
another rising, and scarce any subsisting for a long 
while together. As a learned writer,” quoted by 
the Bishop, “remarks, ‘All these kingdoms were 
variously divided, either by conquest or inheritance. 
However, as if that number of ten had been fatal in 
the Roman dominions, it hath been taken notice of 
upon particular occasions. As about a.p. 1240, by 
Eberard, Bishop of Saltzburg, in the diet at Ratis- 
bon;’” and “‘at the time of the Reformation they 
were also ten’.’” And so again, at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, it was observed‘ that, ex- 

1 Davi 
503 aren OF Prophecy Pe Pe A ton, Essay on the Re- 


» Todd, p. 75. velation, Part 3, p. 235, also 
* Daubuz (on Rev. xiii. 1), quoted by Bp. Newton. 
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cluding those kingdoms which were without the 
bounds of the old Roman empire, Europe was “ very 
nearly returned again to the same condition” as when 
it was first divided, consisting of “ten principal king- 
dons or states*.” It may be well to bear in mind 
that the nations of Canaan, whose land Israel was to 
possess, are somewhat variously enumerated in dif- 
ferent places*. And the same difficulty as in the 
case before us, has of late been found in regard to 
the fourfold division of Alexander's empire, com- 
monly received by historians; we are told that “it 
would have been as easy to have produced twelve 
or more subdivisions.” “among the numerous petty 
sovereignties that sprang up from time to time amid 
the wars and dissensions of his successors’.” Mathe- 
matical accuracy hardly belongs to history: there is 
much obscurity enveloping the origin of the different 
tribes which form themselves into nations; and their 
kingdoms are often strangely blended one into another. 
Deeper historical research may vet bring many things 


[LeEcr. 


* Bp. Newton, Dissert. xiv. 
vol. i. p. 462. Comp. Wood- 
house, Annot. pp. 366, 367. 
‘* History exhibits to us a time, 
when the Roman empire in the 
West, symbolized by the beast 
of this chapter [Rev. xvii.', 
gradually declined, and by the 
irruption and repeated attacks 
of barbarian hordes, was broken 
and fell to pieces. From the 
ruins of this mass ten king- 
doms arose; they are thus 
enumerated by different writers, 
not only at their first establish- 
ment, but also in their progress 
in successive periods. Though 
much varied in respect to the 
people of which they were 
composed, their number has 
been nearly the same; so that 


if an average were to be taken 
in the long course of fourteen 
hundred years, reaching to our 
tumes, the number fer would 
be found to predominate. And 
when we consider the natural 
instability of supreme power, 
the wars, conquests, and the 
accumulauon of empire, to 
which nations are exposed, and 
which have been prevalent to 
such excess in other quarters 
of the globe, during the same 
period, we must think it a 
matter of wonder that the ten 
European kingdoms _ should 
subsist as they have done, in 
fulfilment of the prediction.” 
* See Note, Appendix. 
’ Todd, pp. 128, 172. 
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to light, which are at present involved in uncertainty. 
And, moreover, there may be reasons of Divine 
Wisdom, beyond our narrow view, why it should 
not yet be clearly seen which ten precisely were the 
kingdoms which the prophet saw; it may be still 
reserved for “the time of the end” to discover it, 
and God’s all-perfect knowledge be at length made 
manifest, and His counsels be more perfectly fulfilled 
in man’s ignorance. 

It would be a waste of time, I think, to refute 
the interpretation of Porphyry, adopted by Grotius 
and Collins, which, making the fourth kingdom to 
be those of Alexander’s successors in Egypt and 
Syria, would endeavour to find the ten horns among 
the kings of those two lines, selecting from each the 
names of those who are supposed to have been most 
hostile to the Jews. The attempt has been suffi- 
ciently exposed by Jerome and Theodoret amongst 
the ancients*, and by Bishop Chandler’ and others 
in modern times. It has, at first sight, this degree 
of plausibility, that it makes the little horn which 
appears among the ten, to be the same with that 
which rises out of the four horns of the goat, the 
emblem of the Macedonian empire, in the following 
vision of Daniel ; and whose course of pride and per- 
secution so closely resembles that which is described 
in the vision before us. But the ten horns are 
manifestly contemporary kings or kingdoms; not in- 
dividual princes, to be selected arbitrarily out of the 
succession of two lines like those of the Seleucidz 
and Lagide. The attempt, moreover, to identify the 
ten among those kings has completely failed; and 
the three who are specified as having fallen before 


* In loc. Vid. Note, App. Christianity, vol. 1. pp. 219— 
® Vindication of Defence of 227. 
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Antiochus Epiphane;—the litde horn in the vision 
of the ram and the he-guat, and therefore it is sup- 
posed, here alsa,—were not three of those ten, as the 
conditions of the propheey require’. But, indeed, 
it is evident that, whatever resemblance may be 
traced between the two litde horns described in the 
two visions, they are distinct: powers, though their 
course be parallel, the one arising in the East, the 
other in the West; the one out of the broken 
monarchy of Greece, the other out of the ruins of the 
empire of Rome *. And, accordingly, in early times, 
though the one prophecy was referred,—typically, 
at least,—to Antiochus, the fulfilment of the other 
was looked for in the breaking up of the Roman 
empire *. 

The same argument, however, of the identity of 
the little horn in the one visien and in the other, 
has recently been urged in support of a very dif- 
ferent hypothesis—that which would make all the 
four kingdoms described in the vision before us to 
be still future, and contemporary; the kingdoms of 
Persia and Grecia, described in the vision of the 
ram and he-goat, being likewise supposed to be 
future‘. On this hypothesis it is argued, that the 
fourth horn of the guat, out of which the little horn 
came forth, must. be identical with the fourth king- 
dom*; and the suggestion is offered still further, 
(though, indeed, only as a suggestion,) “that the 
kingdoms represented by the four horns of the 
he-goat may perhaps be the same which were ex- 
hibited to the prophet in the former vision, under 


' Chandler's Vindication, ] &e. 


c. p. 226. * Todd's Discourses, pp. 
7 Comp. Bp. Chandler, pp. 128, 129, 
227, 228. * Ibid. pp. 109—113. 


> Vid. Jerome, Theodoret, 
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the emblems of four great beasts®. On this hypo- 
thesis, the symbol immediately before us, the beast 
with ten horns, would be but one of the four horns 
of the he-goat, the symbol of the Grecian monarchy’; 
which monarchy, on the commonly received inter- 
pretation, is the ¢hird beast in the vision before us, 
the leopard with four heads and four wings®. But 
this is an hypothesis which so utterly removes all 
the recognized landmarks of prophetical interpreta- 
tion, that it requires strong evidence indeed in its 
favour to entitle it to consideration. 

That the ten horns were to be ten kingdoms 
which were to rise out of the ruins of the Roman 
empire, was, as we have already seen, the consentient 
belief of early times. But we may observe still fur- 
ther—and it is an important point in the evidence 
—St. Jerome, who, as we saw on a former occasion, 
himself living in the beginning of the fifth century, 
witnessed the growing weakness of that empire, the 
mixing of the iron with the clay °, in describing, in 
one of his epistles, the calamities of the times, has 
enumerated an assemblage of barbarous nations who 
were then ravaging Gaul, as if he thought he saw 
them now rising into dominion, and ready to make 
way for the dreaded power of the little horn. “ In- 
numerable and most savage nations,” he says, “have 


* Ibid. p. 126. 

7 That the he-goat is the 
symbol of the Grecian mo- 
narchy, it will be recollected, 
rests on inspired authority— 
‘‘the rough goat is the king of 
Grecia.” (Dan. viii. 21.) 

* This description of the 
third kingdom, and of the ‘‘do- 
minion” which was “given to 
it”’ (ver. 3), seems clearly to 
identify itself with that which 


we find in chap. xi., of the 
‘‘mighty king” which should 
‘rule with great dominion,” 
and whose kingdom was after- 
wards to “be divided toward 
the four winds of heaven”’ (vv. 
3, 4)—a description which 
cannot be interpreted otherwise 
than of the king of “‘ the realm 
of Grecia.” 
° Vid. sup. p. 29. 
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taken possession of the whole of Gaul. The Qua- 
dian, the Vandal, the Sarmatian, the Alani, the 
Gepide, the Heruli, the Saxons, the Burgundians, 
the Alemanni, and, oh! terrible republic! the Pan- 
nonians”—it will be observed, he has enumerated 
ten—“ have ravaged the whole country between the 
Alps and the Pyrences, the Ocean and the Rhine '.” 
In the overthrow which he thus beheld, be recog- 
nized the removal, as now to all appearance begun, 
of that Roman power which had hitherto stood in 
the way*; and he looked, accordingly, for ‘that 
wicked one” soon to be revealed in his season. 
“He which letteth,” he had said just before, “is 
being taken out of the way, and yet we fail to un- 


derstand that Antichrist is approaching *.” 
But we must proceed to trace in the prophet’s 


vision the growth of this newly-rising power. 


1 “Innumerabiles et fero- 
cissimge nationes  universas 
Gallias occuparunt. Quidquid 
inter Alpes et Pyrenzeum est, 
quod Oceano et Rheno inclu- 
ditur, Quadus, Wandalus, Sar- 
mata, Halani, Gipedes, Heruli, 
Saxones, Burgundiones, Ale- 
mani, et, 6 lugenda respublica! 
hostes Pannonii  vastarunt. 
‘Etenim Assur venit cumillis,’”’ 
&c. — Epist. ad Ageruchiam, 
tom. iv. p. 748. I do not 
quote this passage as proving 
that St. Jerome identified these 
nations with the ten horns of 
the beast, for three of these 
horns he undoubtedly supposed 
to be those mentioned in Dan. 
xi. 48 (Egypt, the Libyans, 
and the Ethiopians); I quote 
it as showing that he watched 
the fate of the Roman empire 
in the West, and especially of 
the city of Rome itself, as the 


“T 


scene on which the Antichris- 
tian power was in due time to 
be revealed. The date assigned 
to this epistle is a.v. 409. Cf. 
Ep. 35 ad Heliodorum (Epi- 
taphium Nepotiani). ‘* Scy- 
thiam, Thraciam, Macedoniam, 
Dardaniam, Daciam, Thessalo- 
niam, Achaiam, Epiros, Dal- 
matiam, cunctasque Pannonias 
Gothus, Sarmata, Quadus, 
Alanus, Hunni, Wandali, Mar- 
comanni vastant, trahunt, ra- 
piunt ... Romanus orbis ruit, 
et tamen cervix nostra erecta 
non flectitur.”—Op. tom. iv. 
p. 274. This opistle was writ- 
ten in the year 396. 

? Vid. sup. p. 18, and Note. 

> “© Qui tenebat de medio 
fit, et non intelligimus Anti- 
christum appropinquare, quem 
Dominus Jesus Christus inter- 
ficiet spiritu oris ejus.”—Ep., 
ad Ageruchiam, sup. cit. 
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considered the horns, and, behold, there came up 
among them another little horn, before whom were 
three of the first horns plucked up by the roots: 
and, behold, in this horn were eyes like the eyes 
of man, and a mouth speaking great things*.” In 
entering upon a general view of the history of 
the kingdoms of modern Europe, dating from the 
beginning of that new order of things which arose 
out of the dissolution of the Roman empire, an 
historical writer, already referred to, begins with 
Italy; for “as this country,” he says, “had been the 
seat of government of the ancient empire of the 
West, it retained a predominant influence on the 
establishments by which that empire was succeeded ; 
and even became the seat of a new monarchy over 
the consciences of men, which, though professing to 
be of a spiritual character, affected all their political 
interests°.” We seem here to trace the rise of a 
power which would answer to the description given 
in the prophet’s vision of that ‘“other®” kingdom, 
which was to arise after, or behind, those ten, and 
to be “diverse from the first’ ;”—a kingdom of a 
more exalted nature than theirs, looking apparently 
to higher interests, with “eyes like the eyes of 
man,” and, in the lofty character of its pretensions 
and claims, “a mouth speaking great things.” And 
if this be taken to describe that spiritual monarchy ° 


111. | 


* Ver. 8. 

* Miller’s Philosophy of 
Modem History, Lecture vi. 
vol. i. p. 279. “Italy was 
therefore the connecting bond 
of ancient and modern history.”’ 
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° Ver. 20. 
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* It is well worthy of re- 


mark, that the testimony which 
would be to be cited next in 
order from Christian antiquity, 
to pursue the inquiry chrono- 
logically, would be that which 
records the judgment of Gre- 
gory the Great, Bishop of 
Rome, that ‘ whosoever either 
calleth himself the universal 
bishop, or desireth so to be 
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which gradually rose to supreme power in the centre 
of the political system, and in the very seat of 
former dominion, we find, as matter of fact, from the 
records of history, unbiassed by any reference to 
Sacred Prophecy, that there were three kingdoms 
“plucked up” from before it; and these three, such 
as seem undoubtedly entitled to claim a place among 
those “first” which arose on the ruins of the ancient 
empire. And it is certainly remarkable, that three 
distinct dynasties of barbarian tribes and chieftains, 
from different parts of the empire, should thus have 
successively fixed themselves in its centre, and esta- 
blished severally their dominion there*. <A late dis- 
tinguished writer of the Roman Communion, in his 
able sketch' of the “Geographical and Political 
Revolutions of the Empire of Germany”—“ the holy 
Roman Empire,” according to the style and title 
which it bore to the very period of its fall—in 
tracing briefly the course of the history from the 
general division of the ancient empire between the 
sons of Theodosius, down to the revival of the 
empire of the West in the person of Charlemagne, 
mentions first “Odoacer, king of the Herulians ;” 
who “conquered all Italy, put an end to the 
Western empire, and was proclaimed king of Italy ;” 
then Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, who “ mur- 
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called, in his pride he is the 
forerunner of Antichrist ;” and 
his earnestly repeated fore- 
bodings, when he says of such 
an one, “In this pride of his, 
what other thing is there to- 
kened, but that the time of 
Antichrist is even at hand?” 
‘¢ The king of pride is even in 
the gates;” &c. (Op. t. il. 
pp. 881, 751, 744, &c. quoted 
by Bp, Jewel. Works, ed. Jelf, 


vol. ii. pp. 181, 142. Comp. 
vol. vil. p. 174.) Vide Note, 
Appendix. 

° Vid. Note, Appendix. 

’ I have the rather referred 
to writers whose plan is to 
mark the chief outlines of his- 
torical events, as less likely to 
give an undue importance to 
minor circumstances. But see 
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dered and succeeded QOdoacer,” and “became the 
founder of the Ostrogothic dynasty of Italian kings ;” 
and lastly, “the Lombard kingdom of Italy,” esta- 
blished by the victories of Alboin and his succes- 
sors’. After noticing the intermediate conquests of 
Justinian, and the establishment of the Exarch of 
Ravenna, as the representative of the Eastern em- 
pire in Italy, “Such,” he says, “were the revolutions 
of the empire of the West.” “The kingdom of the 
Francs now came into notice.” .... He then traces 
to its origin the Francic Association. “In the 
mean time,” he goes on to say, “the popes had risen 
into consequence. St. Peter, the first of the popes” 
—it will be recollected that the writer is a Romanist, 
for which reason I the rather cite his testimony— 
“had neither temporal estate nor temporal power ... 
The donation of Constantine,” the writer continues, 
“ig a fable;” but “from him and his successors,” 
he goes on to say, “the popes obtained extensive 
possessions in Italy, Sicily, Dalmatia, France, and 
Africa.” .... “The laws of Constantine and his suc- 
cessors conferred on them something like a right of 
civil jurisdiction. This was increased by the circum- 
stances and temper of the times; and thus they 
acquired the power of magistracy. After Justinian 
had reconquered Italy, Rome was governed by a 
duke, who, like the other dukes of Italy, was wholly 
subordinate to the exarch of Ravenna. Still, as the 
popes constantly resided at Rome, their spiritual 
character, their talents, the use they made of them, 
and particularly, the sums of money spent by them 
in public and private charities, in support of the 
walls and fortresses of the city of Rome, and in 


7 Works of Charles Butler, italics are Mr. Butler’s own, 
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maintaining troops for its defence, endeared them to 
the Roman people. This gave them considerable 
political influence in the city of Rome, and the 
adjoining parts of Italy. Their exertion of it was 
always useful, and sometimes necessary for answering 
the purposes of government; and thus the popes 
became possessed, indirectly, of temporal power. 
“Such was the situation of the popes,” the same 
writer continues, “ when Leo the Isaurian [a.D. 720] 
began his attack on religious devotion to images... 
Equally averse from the emperor and the Lombard 
king, the people formed themselves into a separate 
government, under the magistrates, and placed the 
pope at their head *.” And, enriched as he was soon 
afterwards with the gifts of Pepin*,—bestowed in re- 
turn for the sanction which the spiritual power had 
given to his usurpation of the crown of his masters, the 
kings of France*,—the Bishop of Rome was now 
become “a subordinate prince, with a considerable 
degree of temporal and territorial power, and political 
influence °.” The popes soon “asserted a right,” I 
proceed with my quotation, “both of spiritual and 
temporal power, over the emperor; and pretended 
that he held the empire as a fief or benefice from 
them. .. On the one hand it became a fundamental 
maxim of jurisprudence, that the emperor acquired, 
in the instant of his election at the German diet, 
the kingdoms of Italy and Rome; on the other, this 
kingdom was merely nominal; and it became another 
maxim of jurisprudence, that the emperor could not 
legally assume the titles of Emperor or Augustus, 


* Butler, pp. 4—12. the popes in italy should be 
* “From these gifts of Pe- dated.”— 
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till he had received the crown from the hands of the 
pope; and he was often obliged to purchase it by 
great sacrifices’.” ‘The popes soon advanced a still 
higher claim. In virtue of an authority which they 
pretended to derive from Heaven, some of them as- 
serted that the pope was the supreme temporal lord 
of the universe, and that all princes and civil go- 
vernors were, even in temporal concerns, subject to 
them*. In conformity to this doctrine, the popes 
took upon them to try, condemn, and depose 
sovereign princes; to absolve their subjects from 
allegiance to them, and to grant their kingdoms to 
others. 

“That a claim so unfounded and impious”—I am 
quoting still from the eminent Romanist writer be- 
fore referred to—a claim “so detrimental to reli- 
gion, so hostile to the peace of the world, and 
apparently so extravagant and visionary, should have 
been made, is strange :—stranger still,” he goes on 
to say, “is the success it met with. There scarcely 
is a kingdom in Christian Europe, the sovereign of 
which did not, on some occasion or other, acquiesce 
in it, so far, at least, as to invoke it against his own 
antagonist; and having once used it against an 
antagonist, it was not always easy for him to deny 
the justice of it, when it was urged against himself. 
The contests respecting it were chiefly carried on 
with the German emperors. All Italy and Germany 
were divided between the adherents of the popes 


7 Butler, p. 71. empire, would hardly, even in 

* It may be observed that, a temporal and political point 
on this view of earthly sove- of view, be complete without 
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and the adherents of the emperors’.” “The begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century may be assigned for 
the «ra of its highest elevation; as, about that time, 
their territorial possessions had their largest extent ; 
they had then made their greatest progress in ex- 
empting the clergy from the civil power; and they 
then experienced least resistance to their general 
claim of divine right to temporal power. They 
might at this time be thought to have secured the 
duration of their temporal empire; from this period, 
however, it began to decline, and the causes of its 
decline are obvious.” 

The historian goes on to show bow, “on some 
occasions,” the popes “carried their pretensions to a 
length which excited the disgust, and even provoked 
tho resistance of the most timid ;” how “they were 
engaged in some enterprises evidently unjust, and 
the lives of some of them were confessedly dis- 
solute;” and how the temporary removal of the 
pope from Rome—“ the captivity of Babylon,” as it 
was termed—and then the great papal schism; the 
discussions which took place at the Councils of 
Constance, Basil, and Pisa, and among theologians 
of learning and temper, respecting the papal preten- 
sions to temporal power; and the ruder attack made 
on them by the Albigenses, Wicklifites, Waldenses, 
and Lollards, and other similar associated bodies of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries—all tended to 
the calling in question of the pretensions which had 
been carried so high'. 

The same writer proceeds to trace furtber the out- 
line of events in the history of the great empire of 
Kurope, down to the period when the revolution, which, 
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at the close of the last century, convulsed all Europe, 
and shook to their foundations its long-established 
thrones, brought on “the last days of the empire of 
the West ’,” when it had now “subsisted during a 
thousand years’,” from the time of its revival by 
Charlemagne under the immediate sanction of the 
see of Rome. And thus a dominion, whose rise had 
been in rebellion sanctioned by religion, fell before 
a power which sprung out of the very nation from 
which that empire had itself originated; and which, 
seeking now again to consecrate its revolutionary 
empire with the same sacred authority, strangely 
recalled to men’s minds the events of a thousand 
years before *. 


But in whatever degree we may trace, in these or 
other occurrences of recent times, the immediate 
agency of the Supreme Ruler of the world, and His 
Almighty Providence; or whether we look rather to 
scenes yet future for the full accomplishment of the 
prophet’s vision; that vision clearly unfolds the 
mystery of the judgment which, in its appointed 
time, is prepared on high for all pride of man, 
whatever form it assume, or in whatever garb it be 
arrayed. “I beheld,” saith the prophet, “till the 
thrones were cast down,” or rather, it should be 
rendered, “till thrones were set *, and the Ancient 
of days did sit, whose garment was white as snow, 
and the hair of his head like the pure wool: his 
throne was like the fiery flame, and his wheels as 
burning fire. : A fiery stream issued and came forth 
from before him: thousand thousands ministered 
unto him, and ten thousand times ten thousand 
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stood before him: the judgment was set, and the books 
were opened °.” It is, doubtless, impossible not to 
trace here a shadowing out of the awful realities of 
the last great day of judgment; and great stress is 
laid on this by those who contend against the appli- 
cation of the symbols of the fourth kingdom to the 
Roman empire, which they maintain—and in one 
sense justly—“ has long ceased to exist ’.” Yet even 
they would, on their own hypothesis, be disposed to 
regard the period of judgment here described as 
identical, not with that which St. John gives in the 
Revelation of the final judgment, when he beheld 
the “great white throne and him that sat thereon,” 
and “saw the dead, small and great, stand before 
God, and the books were opened ....and the dead 
were judged out of those things which were written 
in the books, according to their works; and death 
and hell were cast into the lake of fire *;” but rather 
with that earlier scene which he describes as revealed 
to him, when he “saw thrones, and they sat upon 
them, and judgment was given unto them;” “and 
they lived and reigned with Christ a thousand 
years °.” 

But indeed there is, in some respects, a still closer 
resemblance to the description before us in that 
which St. Jerome has quoted, in illustration of it, 
from a scene which is disclosed earlier still in the 
Book of the Revelation’. At the very opening of 


® Vv. 9, 10. 

” Todd, pp. 71—73. 

* Rev. xx. 11—14. 

° Rev. xx. 4. The refer- 


1101. ‘**Aspiciebam donec 
throni positi sunt,’ &c. .. . Si- 
mile quid et in Johannis 
Apocalypsi legitur: ‘ Post hee 


ences given in the margin are 
to this vision of Daniel (vii. 9, 
22, 27). Matt. xix. 28, and 
Luke xiii. 30. 

1 Hieron, in loc. t. wm. p. 


statim fui in spiritu, et ecce 
thronus positus,’ &c.... Multi 
igitur throni quos vidit Daniel, 
hi mihi videntur esse, quos 
Johannes viginti quattuor thro- 
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the Apocalyptic visions, St. John tells us that, being 
in the spirit, he saw “a throne set in heaven, and 
one sat on the throne . . . and round about the throne 
were four and twenty seats*:” and he “heard the 
voice of many angels round about the throne and 
the beasts and the elders: and the number of them 
was ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands 
of thousands’.” And from the presence of this 
throne, set in heaven, yet watching and ruling the 
powers of earth, judgments go forth. For so, in 
another stage of the vision, we read, “there were 
great voices in heaven, saying, The kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of 
his Christ; and he shall reign for ever and ever. 
And the four and twenty elders, which sat before 
God on their seats, fell upon their faces, and wor- 
shipped God, saying, We give thee thanks, O Lord 
God Almighty, which art, and wast, and art to come; 
because thou hast taken to thee thy great power, 
and hast reigned *.” 

These passages, and others like them, show how, 
in the visions of Prophecy, the throne of judgment 
of the Everlasting King is, in some sense, ever at 
hand ready to be revealed, and its unseen processes 
of judgment ever going on*; though at certain times, 
—and more awfully, we may believe, as “the mystery 
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of iniquity” in its varied forms unfolds itself, and the 
ends of the world draw near,—the Spirit of Prophecy 
or the hand of Providence draws back the veil, and 
exhibits the awful scene which Daniel saw in vision’®. 
It was a process of judgment which was going on, 
it might be, and, as the event seems to have shewn, 
was in reality going on, through ages: for God’s 
judgments are not like man’s; they move with tardy 
foot, to man’s eye, but, for all this, with the more 
fearful certainty, travelling on unerringly and steadily 
to their full accomplishment. “I beheld,” says the 
prophet, as though the vision were long, “because 
of the voice of the words which the little horn 
spake: I beheld even till the beast was slain, 
and his body destroyed, and given to the burning 
flame’.” It is, indeed, unto “the day of Christ,”— 
for so the time of judgment is emphatically termed, 
—that the final destruction of that Wicked One is 
reserved, “whom the Lord shall consume with the 
spirit of his mouth, and destroy with the brightness 
of his coming °.” 

The coming of Christ in his kingdom and glory, 
is, in truth, that great and final consummation for 
which the whole course of God’s moral government 
hath been ordered, from the very beginning of the 
world’s history; and every successive stage in the 
fall of earthly power is, in its degree, a fuller mani- 
festation of the glory with which the Almighty 
would invest His Incarnate Son, exalted in His 
human nature, as the Son of Man, to supreme do- 
minion. And, accordingly, when in vision the pro- 


* « Clouds and darkness are up his enemies round about.” 
round about him: righteous- —Ps. xcvil. 2, 3. 
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phet had beheld the destruction of the fourth beast, 
there was revealed to him a coming in glory of Him 
who was to be the “ Heir of all things.” “I saw in 
the night visions, and behold, one like the Son of 
man came with the clouds of heaven, and came to 
the Ancient of days, and they brought him near 
before him. And there was given him dominion, 
and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations, 
and languages, should serve him: his dominion is 
an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, 
and his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed °.” 
The consummation of the vision is the same with 
that which had been revealed to Nebuchadnezzar, 
though it is here more fully unfolded. The king- 
dom which “the God of heaven” would “set up” in 
the days of the fourth and last of those earthly 
empires, is here manifested still further as the king- 
dom which was to be given to the Son of Man; and 
which was finally to vindicate its heavenly character, 
and to claim its supreme dominion over every power 
which, under whatever form or disguise, had dared 
to exalt itself above Him from whom is derived all 
power in heaven and in earth ; whose “ dominion is an 
everlasting dominion which shall not pass away, and 
his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed.” 
Such is the conclusion of the vision, as described 
by the prophet. In the interpretation of it, given 
him by the angel—for the prophet “came near unto 
one of them that stood by, and asked him the truth 
of all this that he saw'”—there are some points 
brought out more fully still than in the vision itself. 
The consummation of the dominion of the four 
empires which were to “arise out of the earth,” is 
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described as the kingdom of “the saints :”—‘“ The 
saints of the Most High shall take the kingdom, 
and possess the kingdom for ever; even for ever and 
ever’.” Enquiring further concerning the fourth 
power, the prophet at the same time describes it 
more minutely; making mention of that “horn 
which had eyes, and a mouth which spake very great 
things, whose look was more stout than his fellows *.” 
And he “beheld, and the same horn made war with 
the saints, and prevailed against them; until the 
Ancient of days came, and judgment was given to 
the saints of the Most High; and the time came 
that the saints possessed the kingdom *.” In answer 
to the prophet’s enquiry, it was declared to him more 
explicitly concerning the power whose growing 
tyranny he had seen thus displayed, “he shall speak 
great words against the Most High, and shall wear out 
the saints of the Most High, and think to change 
times and laws: and they shall be given into his hand 
until a time and times and the dividing of time °*.” 
Into the consideration of the period thus enigma- 
tically defined, as well as of the distinctive character 
of the later stages in the progress of the power here 
described, I shall not enter at present; reserving 
these points for discussion when we come to the in- 
vestigation of other prophecies in which they are 
more fully set forth. I would only observe here 
that, whatever obscurity may hang over the yet un- 
developed future; whether the appointed season of 
affliction to the “saints of the Most High,”—the 
Church of Christ on earth—be longer or shorter; 
whether the dreariest period be already past, or 
more searching trial be yet in store; whether the 
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appointed “time and times and dividing of time” 
denote days or years,—of this at all events the sure 
word of Prophecy leaves no room to doubt, that the 
days of trial to the Church are numbered by her 
gracious Lord, and that vengeance shall, in due time, 
be taken of all His and her enemies. Whether their 
power and tyranny be purely secular and earthly, as 
of the kingdoms of this world ; or rise up in the form 
of something more human, and less akin to the 
violence and cruelty of the beasts of the earth; with 
craft and subtlety more refined, and pride more 
lofty, because spiritual—though debasing itself to 
wordly ends;—thus much we know assuredly, that 
whatever it be that riseth up against Him who is 
enthroned on high, shall sooner or later fall before 
Him. For concerning all the power of that wicked 
one it is written, “The judgment shall sit, and they 
shall take away his dominion, to consume and to 
destroy it unto the end. And the kingdom and do- 
minion, and the greatness of the kingdom under the 
whole heaven ”—thus does the sacred language set 
forth the ever-growing glory and the ever-spreading 
triumphs of Christ’s Church—“ shall be given to the 
people of the saints of the Most High”—to the 
least as well as the greatest of His saints; to 
the last as well as the first; to the humblest among 
the servants of God and of His Christ, not less than 
to them to whom were promised, in the regeneration, 
twelve thrones whereon they should sit in the king- 
dom of the Son of Man, the Eternal Ever-Blessed 
Son of the Most High,—“ whose kingdom is an ever- 
lasting kingdom, and all dominions shall serve and 
obey him.” 


LECTURE IV.’ 


Dan. viii. 25 (part) and 26. 


‘¢ He shall also stand up against the Prince of princes; but he 
shall be broken without hand. And the vision of the evening 
and the morning which was told is true: wherefore shut thou 
up the vision; for it shall be for many days.” 


In two preceding Lectures we considered separately 
the first and second visions recorded in the book of 
Daniel; namely, that of the image seen by Nebu- 
chadnezzar in the second year of his reign, and that 
of the four beasts revealed to the prophet himself in 
the first year of Belshazzar. In regard to both of 
these visions, I endeavoured to establish, against 
recent objections, the interpretation which, as we 
saw, had the almost unanimous consent of Antiquity, 
both Jewish and Christian, in its favour; and which 
has been adopted by the far greater number and 
the most approved of modern expositors—the inter- 
pretation which identifies the fourth kingdom, in 
either vision, with the empire of Rome. It appeared 
that, in the former vision, the power designated by 
the feet of iron and clay, was the Roman empire in its 
Pagan state, destined to fall before the kingdom and 
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Church of Christ, denoted by the stone “cut out 
without hands.” And in the latter vision, the fourth 
beast seemed to represent the same empire, re-appear- 
ing again in another form which carried on the his- 
tory of the former,—a cluster of kingdoms delineated 
under the imagery of ten horns, the emblems of sove- 
reignty and power, together with that other little 
horn, which came up among them, “ diverse from the 
rest.” And this, viewed by the light of other pro- 
phetic Scripture, seemed to foretel a new and 
strange dominion of pride and tyranny which was 
to have its origin and seat in the very city which 
was the capital, as well as in the countries which had 
been immediately subject to the sway, of ancient 
imperial Rome. 

We now come to the third vision recorded in the 
book of Daniel, vzz. that of the ram and the he- 
goat; a vision which, the prophet tells us, appeared 
to him “in the third year of the reign of King Bel- 
shazzar,’—two years, in fact, “after that which ap- 
peared unto” him “at the first.” Of this vision 
part is fully and explicitly interpreted by the angel 
Gabriel; who appeared to the prophet, and was 
bidden by the “man’s voice” which he “heard be- 
tween the banks of Ulai,” to “ make” him “ to under- 
stand the vision *.”. The ram which he saw standing 
before the river, and which “had two horns; and 
the two horns were high; but one was higher than 
the other, and the higher came up last,” represented 
“the kings of Media and Persia*.” And the exact 
propriety and historic truth of the symbol, as applied 
to the Medo-Persian empire, has been well pointed 
out by many expositors; its victories and the growth 
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of its power being accurately described by “the ram 
pushing westward, and northward, and southward ; 
so that no beasts might stand before him, neither 
was their any that could deliver out of his hand; 
but he did according to his will, and became great®.” 
“ And as I was considering,” saith the prophet, “ be- 
hold, an he goat came from the west on the face of 
the whole earth, and touched not the ground: and 
the goat had a notable horn between his eyes*®.” And 
this, in like manner, is interpreted by the angel; 
—“the rough goat is the king of Grecia; and the 
great horn that is between his eyes is the first king’.” 
And here again expositors have remarked the pecu- 
liar fitness of the symbol employed to represent the 
Macedonian empire, and the characteristic swiftness 
of Alexander’s conquests*. But the vision goes on 
to describe the conflict of the Macedonian and the 
Persian empires. “And he came to the ram that 
had two horns, which I had seen standing before the 
river, and ran unto him in the fury of his power. 
And I saw him come close unto the ram, and he was 
moved with choler against him, and smote the ram, 
and brake his two horns: and there was no power in 
the ram to stand before him, but he cast him down to 
the ground, and stamped upon him: and there was 
none that could deliver the ram out of his hand °.” 
How graphically this description corresponds with 
Alexander’s march and victories, Bishop Newton 
and others have shewn by a minute reference to 
the history’. “Therefore,” saith the prophet, “the 
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he goat waxed very great: and when he was strong, 
the great horn was broken; and for it came 
up four notable ones toward the four winds of 
heaven?.” Here again we have the inspired inter- 
pretation by the mouth of the angel, in the words 
following: “Now that [vzz. the great horn] being 
broken, whereas four stood up for it, four king- 
doms shall stand up out of the nation, but not in 
his power’.” By the death of Alexander in the 
midst of his career, and the murder, within a few 
years, of all the representatives of his line, “the first 
‘horn’ or kingdom was entirely ‘broken.’ The royal 
family being thus extinct,” says Bp. Newton, “the 
governors of provinces, who had usurped the power, 
assumed the title of kings: and by the defeat and 
death of Antigonus in the battle of Ipsus, they were 
reduced to four, Cassander, Lysimachus, Ptolemy, 
and Seleucus, who parted Alexander’s dominions 
between them, and divided and settled them into 
four kingdoms. These four kingdoms,” he adds, “are 
the ‘four notable horns,’ which came up in the room 
of the first great horn; and are the same as the four 
heads of the leopard in the former vision‘. ‘Four 
kingdoms shall stand up out of the nation, but 
not in his power; they were to be kingdoms of 
Greeks, not of Alexander’s own family, but only of 
his nation; and neither were they to be equal to 
him in power and dominion. ... They were like- 
wise,” Bp. Newton continues, “to extend ‘toward 
the four winds of heaven:’ and in the partition of 
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the empire Cassander held Macedon, and Greece, 
and the western parts; Lysimachus had Thrace, 
Bithynia, and the northern regions; Ptolemy pos- 
sessed Egypt and the southern countries; and Se- 
leucus obtained Syria and the eastern provinces. 
Thus were they divided ‘toward the four winds of 
heaven °.’ ” 

To this interpretation, however generally it has 
been received, objections have recently been made, 
grounded on the alleged difficulty of finding historic 
proof of this fourfold division of the Macedonian 
empire. We are told that “the truth is, that Alex- 
ander’s empire was divided into many more than 
four petty sovereignties, which continued in a state 
of constant change for several years*;” and “there- 
fore that the statement usually made of the fourfold 
division of Alexander’s dominions must be under- 
stood with some latitude, as asserting not that four 
kingdoms, and four only, stood up out of the nation, 
but that the four kingdoms now generally enumerated 
by modern expositors were, if not the only, at least 
the most eminent subdivisions of the original empire’.” 
And, indeed, Sir Isaac Newton is quoted as assert- 
ing only that, when the last of Alexander’s line was 
murdered, and the chief generals of his empire now 
“took upon themselves the title and dignity of 
kings, having abstained from this honour while there 
remained any of Alexander’s race to inherit the 
crown ;” “the monarchy of the Greeks, for want of 
an heir, was broken into several kingdoms; four of 
which, seated ‘to the four winds of heaven,’ were 
very eminent’.” The expression, it may be observed, 


> Bp. Newton, Diss. xv. * Observ. on Daniel (Part i. 
° Todd’s Discourses, p. 128. chap. 12, p. 172) quoted by 
’ Ibid. pp. 174, 175. Todd, p. 175, note ’. 
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corresponds well with the prophetic description which 
tells us, that in place of the great horn “there came 
up four notable” (or “conspicuous”) “ones,” or, as 
the force of the original might perhaps even more 
exactly be given, “there came up conspicuously four ® 
towards the four winds of heaven.” 

It appears, indeed, from Sir Isaac Newton's accu- 
rate sketch of the history, that there were, in the 
first instance, five who thus assumed a share in the 
divided kingdom; but, one of the five, “Seleucus,” 
he observes, with minute attention to the prophecy, 
“at this time reigned over the nations which were 
beyond the Euphrates, and belonged to the bodies 
of the two first beasts; but after six years he con- 
quered Antigonus” (one of the other four), “and 
thereby became possessed of one of the four king- 
doms'.” And these five are the same whom Jose- 
phus enumerates; for it does not seem to me to be 
correct to say that Josephus “intimates that there 
were many more’.” Nor again does it appear at 
all “evident,” as has been asserted, from the lan- 
guage in which “the author of the first book of 
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Maccabees mentions the division of Alexander’s 
kingdom,” “that the opinion of its being divided 
into four was not known to him’.” The language 
of the writer of that book, I cannot but think, on 
the contrary, would perfectly harmonize with the 
statement of Josephus; and he seems, indeed, in 
this portion of his history, as I shall have occasion 
presently to shew, to have had prominently in view 
the very prophecy before us. After describing the 
victories of “ Alexander, son of Philip, the Mace- 
donian, who came out of the land of Chettiim,” and 
smote “Darius, king of the Persians and Medes,” 
and “reigned in his stead, the first over Greece,” 
the historian of the Maccabees tells us, that Alex- 
ander’s “servants bare rule, every one in his place. 
And after his death they all put crowns upon 
themselves; so did their sons after them many 
years; and evils were multiplied in the earth*.” It 
is in language closely parallel, though not referring 
directly to this passage of the historian, that Sir 
Isaac Newton, in explaining the vision of the four 
beasts, observes, that the leopard “had four heads 
and four wings, to signify that it should become 
divided into four kingdoms ;” “for it continued,” he 
says, “in a monarchical form during the reign of 
Alexander the Great, and his brother Aridzeus, and 
young sons Alexander and Hercules; and then brake 
into four kingdoms, by the governors of provinces 
putting crowns upon their own heads, and by mutual 
consent reigning over their provinces *.” It is, there- 
fore, strictly in accordance with the language of the 
book of Maccabees, that “the ancient commentators, 
with whom,” as is stated, “this application of the 
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prophecy originated, St. Jerome °, Theodoret, and 
others, appear to have considered the first division of 
the dominions of Alexander, which took place imme- 
diately after his death, as equivalent to a fourfold 
partition of the empire’;” while the moderns are 
not, in fact, essentially at variance with them when 
they point out that it was not till some years later, 
viz. after the battle of Ipsus, that this division was 
formally and finally effected °. 

But all doubt, if any remained, in regard to the 
application of the imagery before us is entirely re- 
moved, I think, by the language of the angel in the 
prophecy which is contained in the eleventh chap- 
ter, and which Sir Isaac Newton, with good reason, 
describes as “a commentary upon the vision of the 
ram and he-goat’.” “There the angel tells Daniel,” 
Iam adopting Sir Isaac Newton’s summary, “ that 
‘there should stand up yet three kings in Persia, 
[Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius Hystaspis,] and the 
fourth [Xerxes] should be far richer than they all; 
and by his wealth [strength] through his riches 
he should stir up all against the realm of Grecia.’ 
This,” says Sir Isaac Newton, applying the prophecy 
to the explanation of the imagery in the vision 
before us, “relates to the ram, whose two horns 
were the kingdoms of Media and Persia. Then,” 
he observes, the angel “goes on to describe the 


* “St. Jerome,” as Dr. Todd 
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horns [horn] of the goat by the ‘standing up of a 
mighty king, which should rule with great dominion, 
and do according to his will; and by the breaking 
of his kingdom into four smaller kingdoms, and not 
descending to his own posterity'.” ‘“ And when he 
shall stand up,” thus we read in the prophecy of the 
eleventh chapter, “his kingdom shall be broken, 
and shall be divided toward the four winds of 
heaven;”’—the same expression precisely as in the 
vision before us ;—“ and not to his posterity,”—a pre- 
diction strikingly fulfilled in the history—* nor ac- 
cording to his dominion which he ruled ;”—or, as it 
is expressed in the vision before us, “not in his 
power ;”—“ for his kingdom shall be plucked up, even 
for others beside those’.” It cannot, I think, be 
doubted by any one who, while he reads this pre- 
diction, bears in mind the history of Persia and 
Macedon, and of Alexander’s immediate successors, 
that it is to these kingdoms that that prophecy, and 
if that prophecy, then also the vision before us, 
clearly relates. 

Strongly, however, as the language of these several 
prophecies, when compared together, confirms this, 
the ancient interpretation, their combined force is 
at once set at nought by the hypothesis which has 
lately been put forth, that not one of them, nor indeed 
any of the visions in the book of Daniel, have as 
yet been fulfilled, except so much of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s as relates to the head of gold*. With 
regard to that which is immediately before us, the 
opinion has been expressed, and maintained with 
much learning and argument, “that the kings of 
Media and Persia, foretold in this vision, as well as 
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the king of Grecia, who is to vanquish them, are yet 
to come; that those countries, once the seat of such 
mighty empires, are destined once more to recover 
their long-lost power, and that in them shall be 
enacted the last great and fearful struggle between 
the prince of this world and the armies of the living 
God ‘.” But it is clear from the discourse which, in 
the tenth chapter, the angel holds with the prophet, 
that the kings of Persia and Grecia spoken of in the 
prophecies in question, were the sovereigns of the 
ancient empires of those countries; the kingdom of 
Persia being that under which the prophet was him- 
self living, and the kingdom of Grecia that which 
was immediately to succeed it. “Fear not, Daniel,” 
said the angel to him; “for from the first day that 
thou didst set thine heart to understand, and to 
chasten thyself before thy God, thy words were 
heard, and I am come for thy words. But the 
prince of the kingdom of Persia withstood me one 
and twenty days: but lo, Michael, one of the chief 
princes, came to help me; and I remained there 
with the kings of Persia. Now I am come to make 
thee understand what shall befall thy people in the 
latter days; for yet the vision is for many days.” 
“Then said he, Knowest thou wherefore I come 
unto thee? and now will I return to fight with 
the prince of Persia: and when I am gone forth, lo, 
the prince of Grecia shall come. But I will shew 
thee that which is noted in the scripture of truth: 
and there is none that holdeth with me in these 
things, but Michael your prince. Also I in the first 
year of Darius the Mede, even I, stood to confirm 
and to strengthen him. And now will I shew 
thee the truth.” Then follows the passage already 
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referred to, concerning the succession of the kings 
of Persia, of whom the fourth should stir up all 
against the realm of Grecia. With this passage be- 
fore us, revealing the conflicts which were at that 
very time going on amongst the powers of this world 
and of the world unseen, with reference to the 
chosen people and to the Church of God, it cannot 
be doubted, I think, that the kingdoms of Persia and 
Grecia were those which successively held the do- 
minion of the ancient world—the second and third 
of the four monarchies represented in the earlier 
visions of Nebuchadnezzar and of Daniel. 


But we must now proceed ‘to the consideration of 
that which is the chief object in the vision before us, 
the tyrannical and impious power which the prophet 
beheld rising out of one of the four “notable horns” 
of the he-goat. “And out of one of them came 
forth a little horn, which waxed exceeding great, 
toward the south, and toward the east, and toward 
the pleasant land. And it waxed great, even to the 
host of heaven; and it cast down some of the host 
and of the stars to the ground, and stamped upon 
them. Yea, he magnified himself even to the prince 
of the host, and by him the daily sacrifice was taken 
away, and the place of his sanctuary was cast down’.” 
The interpretation by the mouth of the angel is 
this: “And in the latter time of their kingdom, 
when the transgressors are come to the full, a king 
of fierce countenance, and understanding dark sen- 
tences, shall stand up. And his power shall be 
mighty, but not by his own power: and he shall 
destroy wonderfully, and shall prosper, and practise, 
and shall destroy the mighty and the holy people. 
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And through his policy also he shall cause craft to 
prosper in his hand; and he shall magnify himself 
in his heart, and by peace shall destroy many: he 
shall also stand up against the Prince of princes; 
but he shall be broken without hand’.” “This 
‘little horn,’” Bishop Newton observes, “is by the 
generality of interpreters, both Jewish and Christian, 
ancient and modern, supposed to mean Antiochus 
Epiphanes, king of Syria, who was a great enemy 
and cruel persecutor of the Jews. So Josephus 
understands the prophecy, and says that ‘our nation 
suffered these calamities under Antiochus Epipbanes, 
as Daniel saw, and, many years before, wrote what 
things should come to pass. In like manner St. 
Jerome explains it of Antiochus Epiphanes, and says 
that ‘he fought against Ptolemy Philometor and 
the Egyptians, that is, “against the south;” and, 
again, “against the east,” and those who attempted 
a change of government in Persia; and, lastly, he 
fought against the Jews, took Judea, entered into 
Jerusalem, and in the temple of God set up the 
image of Jupiter Olympius. With St. Jerome,” as 
Bishop Newton observes, “agree most of the ancient 
fathers *, and modern divines and commentators ;” 
who, at the same time, “all allow that Antiochus 
Epiphanes was a type of Antichrist®,” and that in 
this great enemy of the truth the prophecy was to 
obtain its full accomplishment. 


But, notwithstanding such weight of authority in 
its favour, the Bishop, following Sir Isaac Newton, 
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sets aside this interpretation. How far, however, 
the arguments of these distinguished writers are of 
force, and whether their premises do not rather tend 
to establish the conclusion which they oppose, will 
appear if we attentively follow their arguments. 
“This king,” says Sir Isaac Newton, “ was the last 
horn of the goat, the little horn which came up 
out of one of the four horns, and waxed exceeding 
great. The latter time of their kingdom was when 
the Romans began to conquer them, that is, when 
they conquered Perseus, king of Macedonia, the 
fundamental kingdom of the Greeks. And at that 
time the transgressors came to the full: for then the 
high-priesthood was exposed to sale, the vessels of 
the temple were sold to pay for the purchase; and 
the high-priest, with some of the Jews, procured a 
license from Antiochus Epiphanes to do after the 
ordinances of the heathen, and set up a school at 
Jerusalem for teaching those ordinances. Then 
Antiochus took Jerusalem with an armed force, slew 
4000 Jews, took as many prisoners and sold them, 
spoiled the temple, interdicted the worship, com- 
manded the Law of Moses to be burnt, and set up 
the worship of the heathen gods in all Judea. In 
the very same year [ An. Nabonass. 580] the Romans 
conquered Macedonia, the chief of the four horns'.” 
All this would seem, at first sight, strongly to favour 
the application of the prophecy to the times of 
Antiochus. Sir Isaae Newton, however, goes on to 
apply it to the Romans, in their conquests in the 
Kast and in Egypt (the beginning of those conquests 
dating thus from the time of Antiochus); their 
trampling upon “the people and great men of the 
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Jews,” and putting to death the Messiah, their 
“Prince ;” the taking away of the daily sacrifice, 
and the casting down of the place of the sanctuary, 
“in the wars which the armies of the Eastern 
nations, under the conduct of the Romans, made 
against Judea, when Nero and Vespasian were 
emperors;” “the pollution of the sanetuary by the 
worship of Jupiter Olympius,” “in his temple built 
by the Emperor Adrian, in the place of the temple 
of the Jews;” and “ the desolation of Judea made in 
the end of the Jewish war by the banishment of all 
the Jews out of their own country’.” 

But “this interpretation,” it has been well ob- 
served by an able living writer, “has difficulties on 
the face of it not to be concealed ; and these very 
serious ones.” In particular, as he remarks, “ Pagan 
Rome was not a portion of the Macedonian empire ; 
and cannot be directly identified with a power which 
the prophecy describes as coming forth out of that 
empire ;” “especially as the Romans never made 
Macedon a seat of empire, but merely subdued and 
incorporated it in the province of Greece. They 
never, consequently, appeared there in the character 
of a horn, or kingdom, of the subdivided Greek em- 
pire.” “Neither does” Pagan Rome, as the same 
writer well observes, “in any just sense answer the 
type of a Uittle horn. On the contrary, at the period 
of its first irruption, through Macedon, into the East, 
the Roman power was a great and notable horn’* ;” 


* Ibid. pp. 120—122. 
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or rather, we might say, “it was,” as described in 
Daniel’s former vision, a beast “ dreadful, and terrible 
and strong exceedingly.” And “that the parallel 
should thus fail at the outset,—that there should he 
a want of correspondence with the symbol which is 
the groundwork of the prophecy,—is,” as has been 
well said, “a first objection to the interpretation, 
little short of fatal*.” The objections thus stated 
appear to me entirely conclusive. There was no new 
kingdom of the Greeks established by the Roman 
victories: it was, indeed, rather “the latter end,” the 
very termination of their kingdom, when Perseus, 
king of Macedon, was conquered. And to say, with 
Bp. Newton, that “the Roman empire, as a horn or 
kingdom of the goat,” is said to be “mighty not by 
its own power,” because it “drew its nourishment 
and strength from Rome and Italy ”—the very seat 
of Roman empire,—seems a mere trifling with 
words. For, as the Bishop observes, “there (2. e. in 
Rome and Italy) grew the trunk and body of the 
tree, though the branehes extended over Greece, 
Asia, Syria, and Egypt.” And the branch could 
hardly be said to be strong, but not by its own 
strength, when its strength was derived from its 
own root growing thus in its native soil. 

There is, indeed, one argument which may already 
have suggested itself as favouring the application of 
this prophecy to the Romans; and that argument, if 
it could be established, would indeed be decisive ;— 
I allude to the reference made to “the abomination 
of desolation spoken of by Daniel the prophet ” in 
our Blessed Lord’s prediction concerning the de- 
struction of Jerusalem*. Undoubtedly, if it could 


* Forster’s Mahometanism 5 Matt. xxiv. 15. Mark 
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be shewn that the passage referred to is contained 
in the prophecy before us, it would determine at 
once the application of this prophecy to the Romans. 
But the special reference in our Lord’s prediction 
seems rather to be to a subsequent prophecy of 
Daniel, viz. that of the seventy wecks°; and, as Bp. 
Newton himself tells us, in his comment upon another 
passage, later still in the book of Daniel’, where the 
same expression again occurs, “the ‘setting up of the 
abomination of desolation’ appears to be a general 
phrase, and comprehensive of various events.” And 
the first instance which he notices of its application, 
is, “by the writer of the first book of Maccabees 
(i. 54), to the profanation of the temple by An- 
tiochus, and his setting up the image of Jupiter 
Olympius upon the altar of God °.” 


And that it is indeed in the events of that period 
that we are to seek for the primary sense, at least, 
of the prophecy before us, we shall find, I think, 
very strong evidence in the language of the history 
just referred to. The first book of Maccabees, which 
is said to have been written originally in Hebrew, 
“is thought to have been compiled partly from the 
memoirs collected by Judas Maccabzeus, and partly 
from those of John Hyrcanus, whose leadership 
began at the period where this book leaves off ®.” And 
it has been remarked, by a writer already quoted, 
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that “it is surprising that interpreters should not 
have more strongly noticed the clear reference of 
this prophecy to Antiochus Epiphanes by the author 
of” that book. “The allusions,” in two verses in par- 
ticular', he observes, “are peculiarly marked ;” and 
he thinks it “not to be doubted that the writer had ” 
this passage of Daniel “in hiseye’.” After describing, 
in words already quoted, the victories of Alexander, 
who reigned “the first over Greece,” and the division 
of his kingdom among his servants ; and how “ after 
his death they all put crowns upon themselves ; so did 
their sons after them many years, and evils were 
multiplied in the earth ;” the historian proceeds thus 
—‘ And there came out of them a wicked root,”— 
the very first words must recall to mind the descrip- 
tion in the vision before us—“ out of one of them 
came forth a little horn,”—‘“ Antiochus surnamed 
Epiphanes, son of Antiochus the king, who had been 
an hostage at Rome, and he reigned in the hundred 
and thirty and seventh year of the kingdom of the 
Greeks. In those days went there out of Israel 
wicked men, who persuaded many, saying, Let us 
go and make a covenant with the heathen that 
are round about us: for since we departed from 
them we have had much sorrow. So this device 
pleased them well. Then certain of the people 
were so forward herein, that they went to the king, 
who gave them license to do after the ordinances of 
the heathen: whereupon they built a place of exer- 
cise at Jerusalem, according to the customs of the 
heathen: and made themselves uneircumcised, and 
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forsook the holy covenant, and joined themselves to 
the heathen, and were sold to do mischief *.” 

We seem to trace here the signs of the time 
‘“‘ when the transgressors” were “come to the full *.” 
And how “fierce of countenance” was the tyrant, 
and “understanding dark sentences,” decp in craft 
and policy; “his power mighty, but not by his own 
power,” not by any real power of his own—for, all 
the while, he was trembling before the advancing 
arms and menacing authority of the Romans; and 
how he destroyed wonderfully, prospering and prac- 
tising, to the destruction of “the mighty and the 
holy people ;” “through his policy” also causing 
“craft to prosper in his hand;” magnifying himself 
in his heart, and by peace destroying many *—all 
this is told at large in the history. There we read, in 
particular, how, “after that Antiochus had smitten 
Egypt, he returned again... and went up against 
Israel and Jerusalem with a great multitude, and 
entered proudly into the sanctuary, and took away 
the golden altar, and the candlestick of light, and 
all the vessels thereof, and the table of the shew- 
bread, and the pouring vessels, and the vials, and 
the censers of gold, and the veil, and the crowns, 
and the golden ornaments that were before the 
temple, all which he pulled off. He took also the 
silver and the gold, and the precious vessels; also 
he took the hidden treasures which he found. And 
when he had taken all away, he went into his own 
land, having made a great massacre, and spoken 
very proudly. Therefore there was great mourning 
in Israel, in every place where they were ... The 
land also was moved for the inhabitants thereof, and 
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all the house of Jacob was covered with confusion. 
And after two years fully expired the king sent his 
chief collector of tribute unto the cities of Juda, 
who came unto Jerusalem with a great multitude, 
and spake peaceable words unto them, but all was 
deceit: for when they had given him credence, he 
fell suddenly upon the city, and smote it very sore, 
and destroyed much people of Israel. And when he 
had taken the spoils of the city, he set it on fire, 
and pulled down the houses and walls thereof on 
every side. ... Then builded they the city of 
David with a great and strong wall, and with 
mighty towers, and made it a strong hold for them. 
And they put therein a sinful nation, wicked men, 
and fortified themselves therein. Thus they shed 
innocent blood on every side of the sanctuary, and 
defiled it: insomuch that the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem fled because of them. ... Her sanctuary was 
laid waste like a wilderness, her feasts were turned 
into mourning, her sabbaths into reproach, her 
honour into contempt. ... Moreover, king Anti- 
ochus wrote to his whole kingdom, that all should 
be one people, and every one should leave his laws: 
so all the heathen agreed according to the command- 
ment of the king. Yea, many also of the Israelites 
consented to his religion, and sacrificed unto idols, and 
profaned the sabbath. For the king had sent letters 
by messengers unto Jerusalem and the cities of 
Juda, that they should follow the strange laws of 
the land, and forbid burnt offerings, and sacrifice, and 
drink offerings, in the temple; and that they should 
profane the sabbaths and festival days: and pollute 
the sanctuary and holy people: set up altars, and 
groves, and chapels of idols, and sacrifice swine’s 
flesh, and unclean beasts: ... to the end they might 
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forget the law, and change all the ordinances... Now 
the fifteenth day of the month Casleu, in the hun- 
dred forty and fifth year, they set up the abomina- 
tion of desolation upon the altar, and builded idol 
altars throughout the cities of Juda on every side °.” 

Thus was “the vision concerning the daily sacri- 
fice, and the transgression of desolation” fulfilled, as 
concerning the giving of the sanctuary “to be trod- 
den under foot ’.” And as regards “the host*,”—the 
sacred host, that is, (as it would appear,) of the priests 
and Levites, who were appointed in their stations “ to 
wait upon the service,” or (as it is in our marginal 
rendering of the passage in the book of Numbers) 
“to war the warfare in the service of the taber- 
nacle ’,”"——we read in the second book of Maccabees, 
which carries the history further back, how that, 
“when Antiochus, called Epiphanes, took the king- 
dom, Jason the brother of Onias laboured under- 
hand to be high priest, promising unto the king by 
intercession three hundred and threescore talents of 
silver, and of another revenue eighty talents:” and 
“ beside this, he promised to assign an hundred and 
fifty more, if he might have license to set him up a 
place of exercise, and for the training up of youth in 
the fashions of the heathen, and to write them of 
Jerusalem by the name of Antiochians:. Which 
when the king had granted, and he had gotten ints 
his hand the rule, he forthwith brought his own na- 


tion to the Greekish fashion. ... Now such was the 
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height of Greek fashions, and increase of heathenish 
manners, through the exceeding profaneness of 
Jason, that ungodly wretch, and no high priest; 
that the priests had no courage to serve any more at 
the altar, but despising the temple, and neglecting 
the sacrifices, hastened to be partakers of the un- 
lawful allowance in the place of exercise, after the 
game of Discus called them forth?; not setting by 
the honours of their fathers, but liking the glory of 
the Grecians best of all*.” To refer again to the lan- 
guage of the vision itself *, the interpretation of which 
by the angel * is, as we have seen, so closely reflected 
in the facts of the history,—thus did the little horn 
“wax great even to (or, “against”) the host of 
heaven,” and “cast down to the ground some of the 
host, and of the stars”—the spiritual lights of the 
Jewish Church and people—“‘and stamped upon 
them. Yea, he magnified himself even to the prince 
of the host, and by him® the daily sacrifice was 
taken away’, and the place of his sanctuary was 
east down. And an host was given him against 
the daily sacrifice”-—the rival hierarchy of a 
false idolatrous worship *°—“by reason of transgres- 


* Or, “after the challenge over for the transgression 


of the discus.’”’—Cotton. 

* 2 Macc. iv. 7—15. 

* Dan. viii. 10—12. 

> Vv. 28—25. 

* The marginal references 
here are to “Ch. 11. 831, and 
12.11. 1 Mac. 1. 44—64.” 

7 Or, as it may be rendered, 
“he took away from him the 


daily sacrifice.”— on ia} 
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* Or, as in the marginal ren- 
dering, ‘‘the host was given 


against the daily sacrifice.” 
Or, as it may also be ren- 
dered, “the host was given 
over, together with the daily 
sacrifice, for transgression.” 
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The omission, however, of the 
article before the noun which is 
the subject, is in favour of the 
rendering in the text of our 
Authorized Version. And there 
is considerable authority on its 
side. ‘‘ Vulgatus Hebreea sic 
reddit; robur autem datum est 
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sion *,” and “it cast down the truth to the ground: 
and it practised and prospered.” 


I have quoted thus largely from these ancient 
histories,—though, indeed, the record they contain 
of corruption and impiety might with advantage have 
been cited at still greater length,—not only because 
they give the events themselves in their original and 
native colouring, but also as tending to remove the 
objections which have been urged, by Sir Isaac and 
by Bishop Newton, against the ancient interpretation 
which I have endeavoured to maintain. The strong- 
est of these objections are, that, in the first place, 
Antiochus was but one individual in a line of mon- 
archs reigning over an old kingdom, whereas a horn 
would seem to denote a new and distinct empire and 
succession of kings; and again, that neither the 
’ power of Antiochus, nor the result of his attempts 
against the holy people, corresponds with the de- 
scription in the prophecy ; and still further, that he 
did not stand up against the prince of the host of 
heaven, the prince of princes,—which is the cha- 
racter not of Antiochus, but of Antichrist,—nor cast 
down the sanctuary to the ground. We have seen, 
however, I think, in the history of his acts of pride 
and irreligion, that which sufficiently answers to 
these expressions; and the greatness of lis power, 


lus, coll. 1 Mace. 1. 47, et 
Josephi Antiqq. |. xii. cap. 
5. § 4."—Rosenmuller. Schol. 


huic cornu confra juge sacrifi- 
cium, ad interrumpendum illud, 
ter peccata populi Judaici. 


Quod Lutherus sequitur .... 
Eodem plane modo Syrus. .. . 
Grotius prius hoc versus hemi- 
stichium sic interpretatur: ef 
exercitus, 1. e. presidium Ap- 
tiochi, dabitur, imponetur urbi, 
contra juge sacrificium per sce- 


tn loc. 
* Or, “into the power of 
jon,” or of the trans- 
rs.— Vid. Rosenmiller. 
Schol. The marginal references 
here are to “1 Macc. 1. 11, 


&e. 2 Mace. iv. 13—17.” 
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as indeed that history would shew, is to be estimated 
not as secular historians would regard it—for in this 
respect, doubtless, his kingdom was weak ; he was in- 
deed (if we may employ the language of the pro- 
phecy) “mighty, not by his own power; ”— but 
rather as the representative and instrument of that 
irreligious principle, that spirit of ungodliness and 
apostacy, which was embodied in his impious policy. 
And in this point of view he might fitly be repre- 
sented asa new horn coming up out of one of the 
four kingdoms of the Grecian empire—‘a wicked 
root,” in the language of the book of Maccabees 
already quoted ;—not the mere outward temporal 
power of an earthly king or kingdom, but, like that 
other little horn of the fourth beast, “diverse from 
them,”—a form and development of pride and self- 
will, made up, perhaps, partly of superstition, but 
possibly still more of irreligion and infidelity, ex- 
ercising under a specious garb its erafty tyranny in 
the “high places” of this world’s dominion. 

There remains but one point for consideration ; and 
it is one which has given great perplexity to expo- 
sitors, and, in particular, has been urged as an in- 
superable objection to the application of the pro- 
phecy before us to the times of Antiochus. I refer 
to the duration of the calamities here foretold as 
declared by the heavenly voice which the prophet 
heard after he had beheld the vision. “Then I 
heard one holy one’ speaking, and another holy one 
said unto that’ certain holy one which spake, 
How long shall be the vision concerning the daily 
sacrifice, and the transgression of desolation, (or 
‘that maketh desolate,’) to give both the sanctuary 


1 Or “Saint,” E. V. crets, or, the wonderful num- 
* “Or, the numberer of se- _berer.”’—Marg. E. V. 
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and the host to be trodden under foot? And he 
said unto me, Unto two thousand and three hun- 
dred days,"—more literally, “evenings and morn- 
ings *,” “then shall the sanctuary be cleansed ‘.” 
The mention here made of the cleansing of the 
sanctuary would naturally suggest the reference to 
that passage in the history of the Maccabees when, 
after two great victories over the forces of Gorgias and 
Lysias, the captains of Antiochus, “then said Judas 
and his brethren, Behold our enemies are discomfited ; 
let us go up to cleanse and dedicate the sanctuary. 
Upon this all the host assembled themselves together, 
and went into Mount Sion. And when they saw the 
sanctuary desolate and the altar profaned, and the 
gates burned up, and shrubs growing in the courts 
as in a forest, or in one of the mountains, yea, and 
the priests’ chambers pulled down; they rent their 
clothes and made great lamentation, and cast ashes 
upon their heads, and fell down flat to the ground 
upon their faces, and blew an alarm with the trumpets, 
and cried toward heaven. Then Judas appointed 
certain men to fight against those that were in the 
fortress, until he had cleansed the sanctuary. So he 
chose priests of blameless conversation such as had 
pleasure in the law, who cleansed the sanctuary, and 
bare out the defiled stones into an unclean place °.” 
The best ancient interpreters, Jewish and Chris- 
tian, seem to have found no difficulty in applying 
the prophecy to these events. Josephus refers to it 
in a way that implies unconsciousness of the possi- 
bility of any question being raised upon it. He 
singles out the vision before us as a proof of Daniel’s © 


> “Heb. evening morning.” 5 1 Macc. iv. 36—43, re- 
Marg. ferred to in marginal refer- 
* Vv. 13, 14. ences. 
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having “written and left behind what makes mani- 
fest the accuracy and undeniable veracity of his pre- 
dictions ® ;” “insomuch,” he says, “that such as read 
his prophecies and see how they have been fulfilled, 
would admire Daniel for the honour wherewith God 
honoured him; and may thence discover how the 
Epicureans are deceived, who cast Providence out of 
human life, and do not believe that God takes care 
of the affairs of the world, nor that the universe is 
governed and continued in existence by a Being of 
a blessed and immortal nature. Wherefore,” he 
goes on to say, “from the forementioned predic- 
tions of Daniel, those men seem to me to err very 
much from the truth, who determine that God exer- 
cises no providence over human affairs; for if it were 
the case, that the world went on by mechanical ne- 
cessity, we should not behold all things coming to 
pass according to his prophecy’.”. Among these 
things, in the detailed account which he had just 
given of this vision of Daniel and its interpretation, 
Josephus notices specifically the time during which 
the sacrifices of the temple were to cease; though, 
quoting from memory, as it would seem, and having 
in mind, though not accurately, another period of 
days elsewhere marked by the prophet, he speaks of 
the vision as deelaring that the sacrifices should not 
be offered “for one thousand two hundred and 
ninety-six days,” or, as he presently afterwards states 
it, “for three years time °.” 


Josephus. [LEcT. 
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St. Jerome refers the prophecy to the same period 
of the history, in the like undoubting manner. “ Let 
us read,” he says, “the books of the Maccabees, and 
the history of Josephus; and there we shall find it 
written, that in the hundred and forty and third year 
from Seleucus, who first reigned in Syria after Alex- 
ander, Antiochus entered into Jerusalem, and laid 
every thing waste, and, returning in the third year, 
placed the statue of Jupiter in the temple; and that 
to the time of Judas Maccabeus, that is, to the hun- 
dred forty and eighth year, through six years of the 
desolation of Jerusalem, and three of the pollution 
of the temple, were two thousand three hundred 
days and three months completed; after which the 
temple was cleansed. Some,” he proceeds to tell 
us, “for two thousand three hundred read two thou- 
sand two hundred: in order that there may not 
seem to be six years and three months over. This 
passage,” he continues, “most of our authors ”— 
meaning, of course, the Christian—“ refer to Anti- 
christ ; and say that what under Antiochus was done 


in type, is to be, under him, fulfilled in verity’. 
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*“Hunc locum plerique 
nostrorum ad Antichristum re- 
ferunt ; et quod sub Antiocho 
in typo factum est, sub illo in 
veritate dicunt esse complen- 
dum.” Bp. Newton says, 
‘The difficulty, or impossi- 
bility rather, of making these 


two thousand three hundred 
days accord with the times of 
Antiochus, I suppose, obliged 
the ancients to consider Anti- 
ochus as a type of Antichrist : 
and therefore Jerome saith in 
his comment, that this place 
most Christians refer to Anti- 
christ, and affirms that what 
was transacted in a type under 
Antiochus, will be fulfilled in 
truth under Antichrist.” This, 
however, would not at all ap- 
pear from Jerome’s words ; 
but the very reverse. The re- 
ference to Antichrist was evi- 
dently quite independent of 
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But that which he addeth, ‘the sanctuary shall be 
cleansed,’ signifieth the times of Judas Maccabeus, 
who from the city of Modin, his brethren and neigh- 
bours striving together with him, and many of the 
people of the Jews, vanquisheth the generals of 
Antiochus near Emmaus, which is now called Ni- 
copolis. Which when Antiochus heard, who had 
risen up ‘against the prince of princes, that is, the 
Lord of lords and King of kings, desiring to spoil 
the temple of Diana in Elymais, which is a region 
of the Persians, which temple contained precious 
gifts, and having there also lost an army, he was 
‘broken without hands,’ that is to say, perished by 
sickness of sorrow. And the ‘evening and morning’ 
signifieth the succession of day and night '.” 

It may be that in the days of Josephus, or even in 
those of St. Jerome, there were sources of informa- 
tion accessible, and knowledge of times and the 
modes of computing them, which we do not now 
possess; and indeed, in the preface to his com- 
mentary on Daniel, St. Jerome refers to the writings 
of many historians whose works are now lost, as 
necessary for the understanding of the prophet *. 


Question as to the predicted Times. _[LEcr. 


any difficulty as to the number 
of days; for no difficulty of 
that kind, it would seem, did 
Jerome find in the passage ; 
though the various reading in- 
dicated that others had found a 
difficulty. 

* S. Hieron. in loc. t. iii. pp. 
1105, 1106. 

7 «Ad intelligendas autem 
extremas partes Danielis, mul- 
tiplex Greecorum historia ne- 
cessaria est : Suctorii, videlicet, 
Callinici, Diodori, Hieronymi, 
Polybii, Posidonii, Claudii, 
Theonis, et Andronici cogno- 


mento Alypii, quos et Porphy- 
rlus esse sequutum se dicit: 
Josephi quoque, et eorum quos 
ponit Josephus, preecipueque 
nostri Livii, et Pompeii Trogi, 
atque Justini, qui omnem ex- 
treme visionis narrant histo- 
riam: et post Alexandrum 
usque ad Ceesarem Augustum, 
Syrize et Aigypti, id est Seleuci, 
et Antiochi et Ptolemeeorum 
bella describunt.’—Preef. in 
Dan. S. Jerome does, how- 
ever, on the passage before us, 
only refer to the books of the 
Maccabees and to Josephus. 
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And it may, for aught we know, have been Divinely 
ordered, that Christians should thus be led onward, 
from resting in any supposed complete fulfilment of 
the vision in the times of the earlier dispensation, to 
look for, and prepare themselves against, a season of 
trial such as that which would appear to be reserved 
for the latter days of the Church on earth. For, 
according to the general belief of the early ages, 
there was yet to be revealed in his time a tyrannical 
and infidel power of which Antiochus was but a 
type, even “that Wicked One whom the Lord shall 
consume with the spirit of his mouth, and destroy 
with the brightness of his coming *.” 

Among recent expositors the interpretation has 
been gaining ground, which would refer the vision 
before us to that Antichristian power which has 
established itself, now for many ages, in Eastern 
Christendom, and holds under its dominion the 
countries which formed the ancient empire of Ma- 
cedon. And certainly many striking particulars 
have been pointed out, in which Mahometanism 
closely corresponds with the prophetic description. 
I might mention particularly its sudden growth from 
smal] beginnings, its power and tyranny so cruelly 
and contemptuously exercised over the Christians; 
setting up in their desecrated sanctuaries its false 
worship; trampling down with insult their bishops 
and clergy; and, with its rival hierarchy and priest- 
hood, and its spurious counterpart of the Christian 
system, standing up against the Prince of princes, 
in arrogant pretension of higher claims to Divine 
authority in the person of its false prophet*. On 
this view of the prophetic vision, the evenings and 


> 2 Thess. ii. 8. Mahometanism Unveiled, vol. i. 
“ See, especially, Forster's pp. 166—189. 
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mornings which are numbered in it, being regarded 
as equivalent to “prophetic” days, are understood to 
denote so many years; the number here given, two 
thousand three hundred, being taken to include the 
whole vision from its commencement. The only 
question which then remains to be determined has 
reference to the period from which the vision is to 
be understood to commence. It deserves, however, 
to be considered whether the expression “evening 
and morning,” adopted, as it would appear, with 
special reference to the daily sacrifice, would not 
seem rather to mark that they are /iteral days that 
are here spoken of. And the general correspond- 
ence which, in many points of its course, may be 
traced between the Jewish Church and the Christian, 
and more particularly the special relation of type 
and antitype in which, according to the belief of 
ancient times, Antiochus and Antichrist stand to 
each other, would rather incline us to recognize in 
the vision before us a prophetic disclosure that, “in 
the last end of the indignation,” there was to be a 
season of trial—its days in mercy numbered—through 
which the Church of Christ was to pass, in her course 
of probation, “in the latter time of the kingdoms” 
in the midst of which her lot has been cast, and 
as His coming draws nearer for whom she looks, 
who is the blessed and only Potentate, “the 
Prince of princes.” And it is worthy of remark, 
that when first, in the twelfth century, in the revival 
of awakened interest in the interpretation of pro- 
phecy, disfigured as it was by much wild and strange 
speculation, the doctrine of prophetic days, as de- 
noting years, was explicitly brought forward, it was 
believed that, at the end of the symbolic days of 
years, there was to be accomplished the like period 
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of literal days*®. And this, indeed, would seem to 
correspond with what we read in the Apocalypse, 
first of the ministry of the two witnesses which was 
to last for “forty and two months,” three years and 
a half, and then of their state of death for three 
days and a half ®. 

But, whatever may be the destined duration of 
the period described ; whether what we are to look 
for be the continued waning, until its final extinc- 
tion, of a power which has for ages cast a baleful 
influence on the fortunes of the Christian Church in 
the East; or whether we are rather to expect some 
new development, in more open and arrogant rebel- 
lion, of Antichristian impiety and oppression, in the 
East as well as in the West’; thus much we know 
from the sure word of Him who is the Truth, and 
who has attested that Divine word by wonderful 
accomplishments of its darkest visions in elder times, 
that whosoever he be,— whatsoever power, whatsoever 
form of Antichrist—which thus “shall stand up 
against the Prince of princes,” he “shall,” in the 
appointed time, like the tyrant of old, “be broken 
without hand.” “And,” though we know not how 
or when it shall be accomplished, if it has not, in- 
deed, as yet received its accomplishment, save only 
in type and prefiguration, yet “the vision of the 
evening and morning is true,” and every particular 
concerning it shall assuredly at length be fully 
cleared up. 

“The times of prophecy,” as Bishop Horsley has 


* Vid. Note, Appendix. in that latter part of its disclo- 
* Rev. xi. 3. 9. sure concerning the little horn, 
7 On this view, the vision which unfolds the mystic period 
before us might be found to be of “a time and times and the 
the carrying on, and completing dividing of time.”’ 
of the vision of the four beasts, 
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admirably observed, “are certainly the last things 
that will be understood; being described by such 
marks as they may certainly be known by, when 
they arrive, and discerned when they approach; but 
not foreseen at any considerable distance. For we 
are expressly told, that it is not for us to know, 2.e. 
to foreknow, the times and the seasons. Daniel,” 
he continues, referring particularly to the twelfth 
chapter,—but it applies equally to the vision be- 
fore us,—“ overhears angels asking questions about 
the time of the end; but he receives no direct in- 
formation about it himself, except in terms which he 
cannot understand. The angels, when they are 
overheard by him, speak the same mystic language ; 
and when Daniel requests an explanation, it is re- 
fused, (Dan. xii. 6—9;) “for the words are closed 
up and sealed until the time of the end.” And so in 
like manner, in the words before us, it is said,—‘“ the 
vision of the evening and the morning which was 
told is true: wherefore shut thou up the vision; for 
it shall be for many days*.” ‘ However,” continues 
the same able and learned prelate, “as the book 
which Daniel sealed (xii. 4) was unsealed when the 
visions of the Apocalypse were exhibited to St. John, 
we may hope that new light will break upon the 
subject every day. For ‘the time of the end,’ that 
long period which is called ‘the last time,’ is not 
only set in, but much of it, probably by far the 
greater part, is passed by.... But ever since its 
commencement, the prophecies which relate to 
these last times have been in a state of progres- 
sive accomplishment. It becomes us therefore,” he 
goes on to say, “upon whom the ends of the world 
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are surely come, to be reverently attentive to the 
prophetic dates; not to use them, as the generality 
of interpreters have vainly attempted, as a key to 
the sense of the prophecy: but, on the contrary, we 
should seek first the sense of the prophetic images ; 
and, last of all, we should seek such an exposition of 
the numbers as will adjust them to the date of those 
observed events. This is the only way in which the 
numbers will ever be explained °.” 

Meanwhile, there is a trial of our faith and 
patience, as well as of our diligence and watchful- 
ness, in discerning the signs of the times, and so 
preserving ourselves from the evil; and this we may 
do, though the knowledge of the times themselves 
be hidden from us. For “the vision is yet for an 
appointed time, and at the end it shall speak and 
not lie; though it tarry, wait for it; because it will 
surely come, it will not tarry. Behold, his soul 
which is lifted up is not upright in him; but the 
just shall live by his faith'.”. There is a merciful 
purpose in all the orderings of His wisdom who 
spake the word of prophecy and governs the world 
of providence. “For the Lord is a God of judg- 
ment; blessed are all they that wait for him.” May 
we thus live, ever “looking for and hasting unto” 
that which is the end of all vision and prophecy, 
even “the appearing of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
which in his times he shall shew who is the blessed 
and only Potentate, the King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords, to whom be honour and power everlasting. 
Amen.” 

* Dissertation on the Pro- pp. 717—719. 


phetical Periods, published in ' Hab. ii. 3, 4. 
the British Magazine, vol. iv. 
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‘“ And he shall plant the tabernacles of his palaces between the 
seas in the glorious holy mountain; yet he shall come to his 
end, and none shall help him.” 


THE prophecy of which these words form part, and 
which, together with the description of the circum- 
stances attending its delivery, occupies the last three 
chapters of the book of Daniel, may be regarded (as 
I have already had occasion to observe) as an inspired 
commentary on the vision which lately engaged our 
attention,—that of the ram and the he-goat. It 
differs from that and other prophetic portions of this 
book, in the distinguishing circumstance that we 
have not here, as elsewhere, the symbolical imagery 
of a prophetic vision, which is afterwards inter- 
preted; but a direct prophecy, delivered by the 
mouth of the same Angelic being, as it would seem, 
who had before been sent to the prophet, to make 
him to understand the former vision. 

It was in the third year of Cyrus, king of Persia, 
that this revelation was made to “ Daniel, whose 
name was called Belteshazzar; and the thing was 


1 Preached Jan. 8, 1843. 
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true, but the time appointed was long: and he un- 
derstood the thing, and had understanding of the 
vision *.” The prophet describes the appearance of 
the heavenly messenger whom he saw as he “ was by 
the side of the great river, which is Hiddekel ;” the 
awful majesty of his presence, and the amazement 
and terror with which it overwhelmed him; and 
how afterward, “an hand touched him,” and raised 
him from the ground, and words of comfort and 
encouragement were spoken to him,—“ Fear not, 
Daniel: for from the first day that thou didst set 
thine heart to understand, and to chasten thyself 
before thy God, thy words were heard, and I am 
come for thy words.” But while the prophet, for 
three whole weeks, had been engaged in fasting and 
mourning, there had been a conflict among the 
powers in heavenly places and upon earth. “The 
prince of the kingdom of Persia,” said the Angel, 
“withstood me one and twenty days: but, lo, 
Michael, one of the chief princes, came to help 
me; and I remained there with the kings of Persia. 
Now I am come to make thee understand what 
shall befall thy people in the latter days; for yet the 
vision is for many days*.” Again the prophet fell to 
the ground when he heard words like these spoken 
unto him; “and behold one like the similitude of 
the sons of men touched ” his lips, and enabled him 
to answer; “and there came again and touched” 
him “one like the appearance of a man, and 
strengthened ” him, “and said, O man, greatly be- 
loved, fear not: peace be unto thee, be strong, 
yea, be strong. And when he had spoken unto me, 
I was strengthened, and said, Let my lord speak ; 
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for thou hast strengthened me. Then said he, 
Knowest thou wherefore I come unto thee? and 
now will I return to fight with the prince of Persia: 
and when I am gone forth, lo, the prince of Grecia 
shall come. But I will shew thee that which is 
noted in the scripture of truth: and there is none 
that holdeth with me in these things, but Michael 
your prince. Also I in the first year of Darius the 
Mede, even I, stood to confirm and to strengthen 
him. And now will I shew thee the truth *.” 

This passage, which immediately introduces the 
prophecy before us, with so strange a glimpse of that 
which the book of Revelation describes as “war in 
heaven *,” I have already had occasion to refer to‘, 
as furnishing what appears to me to be incontest- 
able proof, that the kingdoms of Persia and Grecia 
spoken of in this prophecy, as well as in the vision of 
the ram and he-goat, were those of the ancient 
world, and not, according to a recent hypothesis, 
kingdoms yet future. The first few verses of the 
prophecy have been already considered, in their appli- 
cation as a comment on the former vision. “ Be- 
hold, there shall stand up yet three kings in Persia; 
and the fourth shall be far richer than they all: and 
by his strength through his riches he shall stir up all 
against the realm of Grecia’.” The prediction was 
exactly fulfilled in the history of the Persian mon- 
archy. After Cyrus, in the third year of whose 
reign the prophecy was delivered, there stood up 
three kings in Persia, viz. Cambyses, Smerdis the 
Magian, and Darius the son of Hystaspes; and the 
fourth, Xerxes, was one who was distinguished by 


* Vv. 15-21. Chap. xi. ° Vid. supr. pp. 100—102. 
1, 2. 7 Chap. xi. 2. 
> Rev. xii. 7. 
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nothing so much as by his “riches:” for, in the 
words of Justin, “if you consider this king, you may 
praise but his riches, not the general; of which 
there was so great abundance in the kingdom, that 
when rivers were dried up by the multitude of his 
army, yet the king’s wealth remained unexhausted °.” 
And we know how, “by his strength through his 
riches,” he was able to “stir up all against the realm 
of Grecia.” The Greek historian tells us that, in 
making the levy of his army, Xerxes searched every 
place of the continent ; for of the armies of which we 
know, “ this,” he says, “ was by far the greatest: for 
what nation was there, that Xerxes Jed not out of 
Asia into Greece?” “Nor was Xerxes content 
with stirring up the east, but was for stirring up the 
west likewise, and engaged the Carthaginians in his 
alliance, that, while he with his army overwhelmed 
Greece, they might fall upon the Greek colonies in 
Sicily and Italy; and the Carthaginians for this pur- 
pose not only raised all the forces they could in Asia, 
but also hired a great number of mercenaries in 
Spain, and Gaul, and Italy; so that their army con- 
sisted of three hundred thousand men, and their 
fleet of two hundred ships. Thus did Xerxes ‘stir 
up all against the realm of Grecia’.”” And thus 
remarkably does every point in the prophetic de- 
scription, few as are the lines drawn in the rapid 
sketch of events, correspond with the facts of the 
history. 

From the invasion of Greece by Xerxes, the 
Angel passes on at once to the reign of the con- 
queror who, by the arms of Greece, overthrew the 
Persian empire. For it is manifestly of Alexander, 
as we have already seen, that the Spirit of prophecy 


* See Bp. Newton, Diss. xvi. Part 1. ° Ibid. 
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speaks, when it is said—“ And a mighty king shall 
stand up, that shall rule with great dominion, and do 
according to his will'.” Nor are the subsequent 
fortunes of that kingdom less clearly delineated, as 
I endeavoured on a former occasion to shew’, in 
the verse immediately following, which describes the 
breaking up of his kingdom, and its division toward 
the four winds of heaven. 


To the application, however, of the foregoing de- 
scription to Alexander and his empire, it has been 
objected, “that ‘the mighty king’ is not said to be a 
Grecian potentate ;” that “for aught that appears to 
the contrary, he may be a fifth king of Persia; and” 
that “the opinion which seeks to identify him with 
Alexander rests altogether on the supposed analogy 
between this prophecy and the vision of the ram and 
goat, where the power symbolized by the great horn 
of the goat, is expressly said to be the first king of 
Grecia.” We are told still further, that “the un- 
biassed reader would naturally infer from the words 
of the prophecy, if we are to date its commencement 
from the period at which it was delivered, that be- 
tween Cyrus and the ‘mighty king,’ who is supposed 
to be Alexander the Great, four kings only were to 
sit upon the Persian throne ;” whereas “the murder 
of Xerxes, the fourth of the successors of Cyrus, 
took place more than a century before the accession 
of Alexander to the throne of Macedon; and in this 
interval there reigned in Persia no less than nine 
sovereigns, the last of whom, one hundred and thirty 
years after the death of Xerxes, was conquered by 
Alexander *.” 

' Ver. 3. So St. Jerome, tur.” 
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In reply to these arguments I would observe, that 
the identity of object, at this point, between the pro- 
phecy before us and the vision of the ram and he- 
goat seems to be established, beyond controversy, by 
the general correspondence, which we before already 
traced, between them :—“the mighty king” here 
spoken of would appear clearly to be the same 
with the first king of Grecia, represented there by 
the great horn of the goat. It is to be observed, 
moreover, that in the passage before us there is 
nothing to léad us to suppose, that the “mighty 
king ” who was to “stand up” and “rule with great 
dominion,” was to succeed immediately to the fourth 
king of Persia, the invader of Greece; and the 
silence of the inspired record on this point is the 
more observable as contrasted with the definite 
marking of the place which that king was to occupy 
in the line of the successors of Cyrus‘. Again, the 
description of the mighty king’s dominion, viewed 
by the light of the history, would certainly, I think, 
rather suggest the idea of a distinct empire; and 
when we consider that “ Xerxes,” as Bp. Newton 
observes, “ was the principal author of the long wars 
and inveterate hatred between the Greeks and Per- 
sians,” and that “his expedition was the most memo- 
rable on the one side, as Alexander’s was on the 
other,”°—the Macedonian turning back upon Asia 
the tide of war which in the Persian invasion had 
set in upon the shores of Greece,—we shall see how 
the Spirit of prophecy would easily pass from the 
one to the other; and this by what in human lan- 
guage would be fitly styled a masterly outline, a 


« * Behold, there shall stand richer than they all.... And 
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philosophical view of events, throwing into the shade 
those which are unimportant, seizing the main fea- 
tures of the history, and exhibiting the great links 
which connect it together as a whole. St. Jerome 
long ago remarked upon the omission in question, 
observing “that the prophetic Spirit did not care to 
follow minutely the order of the history, but to touch 
all the remarkable events*.” And indeed in those 
nine reigns of the later kings of Persia, how few 
readers of history are there who could point to any 
important occurrences as recorded by profane histo- 
rians! The Spirit of prophecy has sketched perfectly 
the great outline of the history. 

The application to Alexander's empire of the 
prophetic description of the division of the great 
king’s dominion toward the four winds of heaven, 
I endeavoured on a former occasion to establish. 
The prophecy goes on to trace the fortunes of 
two only of these kingdoms,—namely, of “the king 
of the south” and “the king of the north ”—that 
is, as has been generally understood, the king- 
doms of Egypt and Syria. “These two,” says Bp. 
Newton, “were by far the greatest and most con- 
siderable: and these two, at one time, were in a 
manner the only remaining kingdoms of the four; 
the kingdom of Macedon having been conquered by 
Lysimachus, and annexed to Thrace; and Lysima- 
chus again having been conquered by Seleucus, and 
the kingdoms of Macedon and Thrace annexed to 
Syria. These two likewise,” the Bishop observes, 
“continued distinct kingdoms, after the others were 

5 «* Et notandum quod, quat-_ spiritui Prophetali historiz 
tuor post Cyrum regibus Per- ordinem sequi; sed przeclara 
sarum enumeratis, novem pre- quseque perstringere.” — S. 
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swallowed up by the power of the Romans. But 
there is a more proper and peculiar reason,” he adds, 
“for enlarging upon these two particularly; because 
Judea, lying between them, was sometimes in the 
possession of the kings of Egypt, and sometimes of 
the kings of Syria; and it is the purpose of holy 
Scripture to interweave only so much of foreign 
affairs, as hath some relation to the Jews; and it is 
in respect of their situation to Judea, that the kings 
of Egypt and Syria are called the kings of the 
‘south’ and the ‘ north.’ ” 

But here it is objected that, since commentators 
“acknowledge that a division ‘towards the four 
winds of heaven’ must mean a division into north 
and south, east and west;” and accordingly tell us 
that “Cassander reigned in Greece and the west, 
Lysimachus in Thrace and the north, Ptolemy in 
Egypt and the south, and Seleucus in Syria and the 
east®;” and since they “admit also that ‘the king of 
the south’ in the prophecy denotes the king of 
Egypt, or of the southern division ;” it is inconsist- 
ent to “maintain that by ‘the king of the north’ 
the prophet meant, not the king of Thrace, the 
northern section of the empire, but the king of the 
eastern section, or Syria.” And again, if the titles 
of the two kingdoms of Egypt and Syria, as the 
kingdoms of the south and the north, be interpreted 
with reference to the land of Palestine, “ Palestine,” 
it is argued, “should have been made the centre 
from which ‘the four winds of heaven’ were also 
estimated as north, south, east, and west ’.” 

This latter argument, surely, savours somewhat of 
the spirit of a too minute criticism ; though, in one 

* “ Newton, Diss. xvi. Faber, ’ Todd, p. 179. 
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sense, indeed, criticism cannot be too minute as ap- 
plied to Scripture ; and its effect will constantly be, 
to bring to light the wonderful accuracy of Scripture 
language, amid all the vividness of its imagery, and 
the breadth and vastness of its scenes. But it is a 
precision alike unpoetical and unphilosophical which 
would require that if, in describing the breaking up 
of Alexander’s empire, it is spoken of as “divided 
toward the four winds of heaven,” and the historian 
can point to so many kingdoms as having risen out 
of the ruins of that empire, toward the four points 
of the compass, the prophet may not place himself, 
as it were, at a different centre, when, with his eye 
fixed, at a subsequent period of the history, on the 
destiny of the Jewish people,—for this was declared 
to be the main subject of the prophecy *,—he speaks 
of the kingdom of the north, and the kingdom of the 
south, with special reference to the country which 
lay between them. For it was this peculiar position 
which made the circumstances of the chosen people 
in “the latter days” of their history to be full of 
more than ordinary interest and danger. “On the 
death of Alexander,” says a modern historian of the 
Jews, writing with no view to prove or illustrate the 
fulfilment of prophecy °, “ Judea came into the pos- 
session of Laomedon, one of his generals. On his 
defeat, Ptolemy, the king of Egypt, attempted to 
seize the whole of Syria. He advanced against 
Jerusalem, assaulted it on the Sabbath, and met 


* Vid. chap. x. 14, sup. cit. 
‘Tt am come to make thee 
understand what shall befal 
thy people in the latter days.” 
And so St. Jerome observes, 
“‘Tdcirco autem cetera regna 
dimittens, Macedoniz scilicet 
et Asi, tantum de Aigypti et 
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with no resistance. ... The conqueror carried away 
100,000 captives, whom he settled chiefly in Alex- 
andria and Cyrene. In a short time, following a 
more humane policy, he endeavoured to attach the 
Jewish people to his cause, enrolled an army of 
30,000 men, and entrusted the chief garrisons of 
the country to their care. Syria and Judea,” the 
writer continues, “did not escape the dreadful 
anarchy which ensued during the destructive war- 
fare waged by the generals and successors of Alex- 
ander. Twice these provinces fell into the power of 
-Antigonus, and twice were regained by Ptolemy, to 
whose share they were finally adjudged after the 
decisive defeat of Antigonus at Ipsus.” “The found- 
ing of the Syro-Grecian kingdom by Seleucus, and 
the establishment of Antioch as the capital, brought 
Judea,” we are told shortly after, “into the unfor- 
tunate situation of a weak province, placed between 
two great conflicting monarchies'.” And looking on 
those two monarchies from tlie land which was in 
the immediate view of the prophecy, and at the same 
time bearing in mind the common manner of speak- 
ing among the Jews, we could scarcely imagine a 
designation which, while the naines of Egvpt and 
Syria were to be concealed, would more completely 
identify these two kingdoms, than that of the king- 
dom of the south and the kingdom of the north. 
But, to meet the objection before stated in its 
strongest point—for, as I have before said, it is well 
for us to be led to study the language of Inspiration 
in its most minute particulars—the king of Syria had, 
in fact, by the conquest of Lysimachus, already men- 
tioned, become “the king of the north,” if we take 
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“the north ” in its strictest sense, to denote Thrace 
and the northern provinces of the empire, before the 
time when he, or rather, the inheritor of his throne, 
is styled in the prophecy “the king of the north.” 
Thus strictly accurate does the language of the pro- 
phecy prove to be, when more closely examined. 
“Having annexed the kingdoms of Macedon and 
Thrace to the crown of Syria,” Seleucus Nicator 
“was become master of three parts out of four of 
Alexander’s dominions.” The ancient historians 
designate him as “the conqueror of the conquerors,” 
and “the greatest king after Alexander’®.” Thus 
did he, according to the prophecy, “have dominion, 
and his dominion” was “a great dominion *.” And 
thus did he become what his successors are styled, 
though, as I have observed, he is not, “the king of 
the north *.” 

The prophecy now goes on to trace the varied his- 
tory of the relations of peace and war, of alliances and 
conflicts, between the two monarchies; and most re- 
markable, certainly, as we follow it from step to step, 
is the correspondence between the prophecy and the 
history. So exact, indeed, did it appear to the great 
enemy of Christianity in the third century, the 
infidel Porphyry, that his only resource was to main- 
tain that the prophecy must have been written after 
the event; labouring to prove, and triumphantly 
appealing to, its accuracy as conclusive against the 
notion that it could have been written before it. 
And it is indeed a wonderful record, so “ particular 
and circumstantial,” and that, in regard to events the 
most varied, and relations the most complicated. 
“There is not,” to quote the words of Bp. Newton, 


? Bp. Newton, referring to > Ver. 5. 
Justin and Appian. * Vid. Note, Appendix. 
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“so complete and regular a series of the kings” of 
Egypt and Syria, “there is not so concise and com- 
prehensive an account of their affairs, to be found in 
any author of those times. The prophecy is really 
more perfect than any history. No one historian 
hath related so many circumstances, and in such exact 
order of time, as the prophet hath foretold them ‘.” 


But I must pass over the history of many reigns, 
sketched in few lines, yet with graphic fidelity, to 
consider more particularly that which introduces the 
central object of the prophecy. In the twenty-first 
verse, mention is made of “a vile person” which should 
“stand up,” “to whom they shall not give the honour 
of the kingdom; but he shall come in peaceably, 
and obtain the kingdom by flatteries.” From the 
place which he occupies in the succession of the 
kings of the north, the person here described is 
undoubtedly Antiochus Epiphanes, whose reign held 
so prominent a place in the vision of the ram and 
the he-goat, according to the interpretation which, 
on a former occasion, we saw reason to adopt, in 
conformity with the judgment of Antiquity. And 
the description here given corresponds closely with 
the character of Antiochus, and the circumstances of 
his successful usurpation of the throne’. “And 
with the arms of a flood,” says the prophecy, “shall 
they be overflown before him, and shall be broken ; 
yea, also the prince of the covenant’;” that is, as 
Theodoret explains it, the high-priest of the Jews °. 

+ Newton, Diss. xvi. Part i. Compare the historians cited 
ad Jin. Vid. Note, Appendix. by Bp. Newton, and others. 

Theodoret, interpreting the ™ Ver. 22. 
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And we saw how that “little horn” of the he-goat 
“waxed great even to the host of heaven; and it 
cast down some of the host and of the stars to the 
ground, and stamped upon them”—removing the 
good Onias from his office, and putting into it the 
apostate Jason on the terms of a corrupt and wicked 
covenant. “And after the league made with him 
he shall work deceitfully :’—and so, we find, it came 
to pass that Jason himself was soon deposed, and his 
brother Menelaus, on higher bribes, put into his 
place by the aid of an armed force; “for he shall 
come up,” it is said, “and shall become strong with 
a small people’;”—like that “little horn” which 
“waxed exceeding great’.” “He shall enter peace- 
ably even upon the fattest places of the province; 
and he shall do that which his fathers have not done, 
nor his fathers’ fathers; he shall scatter among them 
the prey, and spoil, and riches: yea, and he shall 
forecast his devices against the strong holds, even 
for a time’.” And so we read in the first book of 
Maccabees that, in the liberal giving of gifts, An- 
tiochus “abounded above the kings that were before 
him;” and “when the kingdom was established 
before him,” he “thought to reign over Egypt, that 
he might have the dominion of two realms *.” 

“And he shall stir up his power and his courage 
against the king of the south with a great army; 
and the king of the south shall be stirred up to 
battle with a very great and mighty army; but he 
shall not stand: for they shall forecast devices against 
him ‘.” The history in the first book of Maccabees 
is a close commentary upon this passage. “ Where- 
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fore he entered into Egypt with a great multitude, 
with chariots, and elephants, and horsemen, and a 
great navy, and made war against Ptolemee, king of 
Egypt; but Ptolemee was afraid of him, and fled, 
and many were wounded to death. Thus they got 
the strong cities in the land of Egypt, and he took 
the spoils thereof®.”. The prophecy goes on to mark 
still more minute particulars, which, amid some ob- 
. security and difficulty, the records of history still 
remaining enable us in great part to verify, 
concerning the causes of the defeat of Ptolemy 
Philometor, and the hollow peace between him and 
Antiochus. “Yea, they that feed of the portion of 
his meat shall destroy him, and his army shall over- 
flow,” or rather, “be overflowed ;” “and many shall 
fall down slain. And both these kings’ hearts shall 
be to do mischief, and they shall speak lies at one 
table; but it shall not prosper: for yet the end shall 
be at the time appointed*®.” “For,” we are told, 
“Antiochus pretended to take care of his nephew 
Philometor’s interest, and promised to restore him to 
the crown, at the same time that he was plotting 
his ruin” ....and, “on the other side, Philometor 
.... professed great obligations to his uncle, and 
seemed to hold the crown by his favour, at the same 
time that he was resolved to take the first oppor- 
tunity of breaking the league with him, and of being 
reconciled to his brother.”.... But “this artifice 
and dissimulation did ‘not prosper’ on either side; 
for these wars were not to have an ‘end’ till ‘the 
time appointed,’ which was not yet come’.” 

“Then shall he return into his land with great 


* 1 Macc. 1. 17—19. Theo- 7 Bp. Newton, in loc. Diss. 
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riches ; and his heart shall be against the holy cove- 
nant; and he shall do exploits, and return to his 
own land*.” Here, again, the book of Maccabees 
seems to reflect accurately, in the facts of its history, 
the language of the prophecy. After telling us how 
Antiochus, having gotten “the strong cities in the 
land of Egypt,” “took the spoils thereof,” the his- 
torian proceeds: “And after that Antiochus had 
smitten Egypt, he returned again in the hundred 
forty and third year, and went up against Israel 
and Jerusalem with a great multitude, and entered 
proudly into the sanctuary”—then follows the de- 
scription of the “exploits” of sacrilege which the 
impious king committed there °—“and when he had 
taken all away, he went into his own land'.” “Both 
the Greek and the Roman history relate,” St. 
Jerome observes, “that after Antiochus returned, 
being driven out by the Egyptians, he came into 
Judea, that is, ‘against the holy covenant,’ and 
spoiled the temple, and took away very much gold; 
and, having placed a garrison of Macedonians in the 
citadel, returned into his own land ?®.” 

But the prophecy proceeds—“ At the time ap- 
pointed he shall return, and come toward the south ; 
but it shall not be as the former, or as the latter”— 
or, as it is rendered in the Vulgate, “the latter shall 
not be as the former*®. For the ships of Chittim 
shall come against him : therefore he shall be grieved, 
and return, and have indignation against the holy 
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covenant: so shall he do; he shall even return, and 
have intelligence with them that forsake the holy 
covenant *.” We read, in the second book of Mac- 
cabees, that “about the same time” that Mencelaus, 
the high-priest, “through the covetousness of them 
that were in power,” “remained still in authority, 
increasing in malice, and being a great traitor to the 
citizens,” “Antiochus prepared his second voyage 
into Egypt®.” And the Greek and Roman histo- 
rians tell us how he was turned back by “the ships of 
Chittim,” as the prophecy describes them ; the Roman 
ambassador meeting him on the shore, and peremp- 
torily commanding him to depart; so that he led 
back his forces into Syria, as Polybius says, “grieved 
and groaning, but yielding for the present to the 
necessity of the times °.” And in the second book 
of Maccabees we are told how, “removing out of 
Egypt in a furious mind,” having heard tidings of 
what he supposed to be a revolt of Judea and Jeru- 
salem, “he took the city by force of arms... And 
there were destroyed within the space of three 
whole days fourscore thousand .... Yet was he not 
content with this, but presumed to go into the most 
holy temple of all the world; Menelaus, that traitor 
to the laws and to his own country, being his guide; 
and taking the holy vessels with polluted hands, 
and with profane hands pulling down the things 
that were dedicated by other kings to the augmen- 
tation, and glory, and honour of the place, he gave 
them away ’.” 

“ And arms shall stand on his part,” the prophecy 
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continues, “and they shall pollute the sanctuary of 
strength, and shall take away the daily sacrifice, and 
they shall place the abomination that maketh deso- 
late*.” The passages of the history which give the 
primary fulfilment, at least as I conceive, of this pre- 
diction, I have before quoted in part, for the illustra- 
tion of the vision of the ram and the he-goat °, where 
we read of “the daily sacrifice” being “taken away” 
from the prince of the host, “and the place of his 
sanctuary cast down,”—“ the vision concerning the 
daily sacrifice, and the transgression of desolation '.” 
For “arms ”—that is, a military force, did “stand 
on” the tyrant’s “part,” when he sent “that detest- 
able ringleader,” as he is called in the history, “ Apol- 
lonius, with an army of two and twenty thousand, .. . 
who, coming to Jerusalem, and pretending peace, did 
forbear till the holy day of the Sabbath, when, taking 
the Jews keeping holy day, he commanded his men to 
arm themselves. And so he slew all them that were 
gone to the celebration of the Sabbath, and run- 
ning through the city with weapons slew great multi- 
tudes*.” “Then builded they the city of David with 
a great and strong wall, and with mighty towers, and 
made it a strong hold for them. And they put 
therein a sinful nation, wicked men, and fortified 
themselves therein. They stored it also with armour 
and victuals, and when they had gathered together 
the spoils of Jerusalem, they laid them up there, 
and so they became a sore snare; for it was a place 
to lie in wait against the sanctuary, and an evil ad- 
versary to Israel *.” Then follows the account of the 
letters which the king “sent unto Jerusalem and the 
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cities of Judah,” to “forbid burnt offerings, and sa- 
crifice, and drink offerings in the temple, and that 
they should .. . pollute the sanctuary and holy 
people ;” and also how “they set up the abomination 
of desolation upon the altar, and builded idol altars 
throughout the cities of Juda on every side *.” 

If these events be regarded as fulfilling the pro- 
phecy immediately before us, we have here the com- 
pletion of that series of acts of profaneness which 
marked the reign of Antiochus, as described in the 
history and foretold in the former vision; and which 
reached their height in this last stage of impiety— 
the pollution of the sanctuary, the taking away of 
the daily sacrifice, and the setting up of the abomi- 
nation that maketh desolate. By several distin- 
guished modern interpreters, however, as the learned 
Mede, Sir Isaac Newton, Bishop Newton, and 
others *, this passage is referred to the destruction 
of Jerusalem; the main argument for this interpre- 
tation being the reference made by our Lord to 
“the abomination of desolation spoken of by Daniel 
the prophet °.” But the allusion in that place, as I 
have already had occasion to observe’, would seem 
to be to another passage in the book of Daniel, viz. 
the prophecy of the seventy weeks. The translation 
which these writers adopt of the first clause in the 
verse before us, rendering it “and after him arms 
shall stand up,”—by which they would understand the 
rise of the Roman power, which from the time of 
Antiochus began to have the dominion in the East,— 
is not, I think, supported by the usage of the Hebrew 


* Ibid. vv. 44—46. 54. cf. Jews. 
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particle *. And, certainly, to any one following the 
course of the prophecy from verse to verse, and com- 
paring the history with it, transitions so sudden as 
those which, on this hypothesis, are introduced in 
this and the verses: following,—passing rapidly over 
long intervals of time, and changing, at once, from 
great minuteness of detail to the most summary 
glancing at a few leading events far distant from 
each other,—would seem to require strong proof to 
overcome the antecedent objection. The interpreters 
in question, referring the verse last cited to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, apply the context imme- 
diately following to the persecutions which the 
early Christians underwent, the propagation of the 
faith through their teaching, the establishment of 
Christianity by the civil power, and the continued 
trial, in these and later persecutions, of the profes- 
sors of a pure religion. These events, it is supposed, 
are sketched out in the verses which describe the ex- 
ploits of “the people that do know their God;” “the 
men of understanding among the people instructing 
many;” and falling “by the sword, and by flame, 
by captivity, and by spoil, many days;” and then 
subsequently their being “holpen with a little help,” 
while many should “cleave to them with flatteries®.” 
I am inclined to think that the whole of this descrip- 
tion is to be understood, as indeed it is by Theo- 
doret,—and by St. Jerome, in its primary application, 
at least,—to refer to the affliction and martyrdoms of 
the Jewish Church in the reign of Antiochus, and in 
the times immediately following; to the energetic 
exploits of the Maccabees; and the trials which they 
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endured who continued in an age of apostacy faith- 
ful to their religion, and in faith and patience 
awaited the end '. 


But, having now brought to its close, as it would 
seem, the history of that scene of searching trial in 
the latter days of the elder dispensation, the pro- 
phecy, according to the view of it which is sanctioned 
by high authority in Christian Antiquity, would seem 
henceforth to be occupied almost entirely with the 
description of that tyrannical and persecuting power 
of which Antiochus was the type—I mean the great 
predicted Antichrist. And, indeed, it is to the times 
of Antichrist that St. Jerome, adopting, as it would 
appear, the views of those who had gone before him, 
would refer principally, or at least for its fullest and 
final accomplishment, some parts of the preceding 
description, from the point where the “ vile person” 
first appears upon the scene’. But from the thirty- 
sixth verse, according to that interpretation which 
has the consent of Christian Antiquity in its favour, 
the type seems to be lost sight of, and the antitype 
to be almost exclusively in view. “And the king 
shall do according to his will; and he shall exalt 
himself, and magnify himself above every god, and 
shall speak marvellous things against the God of 
gods, and shall prosper till the indignation be accom- 
plished ; for that that is determined shall be done.” 
The description certainly corresponds closely with 
that which the apostle gives, in his Second Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, of “that wicked,” or rather 
“lawless one’®,” to “be revealed in his time,” “ who 
opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is 
called God, or that is worshipped‘ ;” and also with 

* See Theodoret, in loc. For * Ver. 21. 
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the description, in the vision of the four beasts, of 
the little horn which had “a mouth that spake very 
great things,” even “great words against the Most 
High °.” 

The transition which, according to this view of 
the prophecy, is made, in the passage before us, 
from the type to the antitype is, I would remark, 
of an essentially different character from that which 
I just now pointed out as creating a difficulty in the 
interpretation offered by some modern expositors. 
In a prophecy which bears the character of a chro- 
nological sketch of the history, historical truth seems 
to require a certain uniformity of scale in the de- 
lineation of the objects and events contained in it; 
and we should expect to find some intimate, though, 
it may be, not an obvious relation, some strong link 
of connexion to be traced, wherever, from the 
minute detail of the occurrences of a few years, 
we are carried, with scarcely more than an allusion 
to a few leading events, over the range of many 
centuries®. But the case is different when from one 
period of history, strongly marked with a typical 
and prefigurative character, we are transported at 
once to another in which the type is fulfilled. To 
use an illustration which may make my meaning 
more clear, it is, in this latter case, as if, in the 
visible heavens, when the eye had been attracted by 
the appearance of the bow in the cloud, and was 
watching closely its form and colours, suddenly we 
saw another arch, of deeper and brighter hues, of 
which we now perceive the former to have been but 
the faint reflection,—and on this, therefore, while 
the vision lasts, our eye is henceforth fixed exclu- 
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sively. In like manner, if a period like the reign 
of Antiochus should appear to have been provi- 
dentially appointed as an exhibition, in type, of 
what Antichrist was to be in the latter days of the 
Christian Church, it would cause no great surprise 
or perplexity, if we found the Spirit of Prophecy 
passing at once from the one to the other; especially 
if in each case it entered, with something of the like 
detail, into the circumstances which develope the 
fearful form of pride and impiety. The ancient in- 
terpreters quote, as parallel instances, those descrip- 
tions, in the book of Psalms, of the kingdom of 
David or Solomon, which from the type pass on to 
the antitype, the kingdom of the Messiah; and 
again, as another example, the transition, in our 
Lord’s prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
to His final coming at the end of the world’. The 
delineation of “the wilful king,”’—for so he has 
been commonly designated by our modern exposi- 
tors,—would appear to be drawn on the same scale, 
if I may so speak, with that of the tyrant who 
typified him: there is a certain uniformity and pro- 
portion observed throughout. 

But we must proceed with the description of his 
eharacter and exploits, which are set forth in lan- 
guage evidently graphic, but, at the same time, 
very difficult of interpretation. “Neither shall he 
regard the God of his fathers, nor the desire of 
women, nor regard any god: for he shall magnify 
himself above all. But in his estate (or ‘on his 
pedestal’) shall he honour the God of forces,” or, as 
it is in the marginal rendering, “ Gods protectors ;"— 
but the Hebrew word, and indeed the construction 
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of the whole verse, is obscure and difficult :—“and a 
God whom his fathers knew not shall he honour 
with gold, and silver, and with precious stones, and 
pleasant things. Thus shall he do in the most 
strong holds with a strange god, whom he shall 
acknowledge and increase with glory; and he shall 
cause them to rule over many, and shall divide the 
land for gain.” This description has, by many of 
our most eminent interpreters, such as Mede, and 
Lowth the commentator, Sir Isaac and Bishop New- 
ton, been applied to the Greek or Roman empire 
under the Emperors of Constantinople in the East, 
—the immediate scene of the prophecy before us. 
They have regarded it as describing the corrup- 
tions of religion established by the authority of 
the empire, the encouragement of monasticism, the 
veneration of saints and images, and the gain de- 
rived from such corruptions. These latter particu- 
lars, however, even if the language of the prophecy 
be proved to be properly applicable to them, can 
scarcely be made to combine with the interpreta- 
tion which, by some at least of these writers, is 
given of the first point in the description of the 
lawless king—viz. the disregarding the God of his 
fathers; by which is understood the casting off of 
the Pagan worship in the conversion of the empire 
under Constantine. This, as Bishop Newton admits, 
can hardly form part of a description, the whole 
character of which is marked by the reproach of 
apostacy ; and it may fairly be questioned whether 
those corruptions of pure and primitive Christianity, 
which he would understand to be here described, 
can in any sense be considered as fulfilling the pre- 
diction of the wilful king’s disregarding the God of 
his fathers, and exalting himself above all. In 
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particular it may be observed, that the words ren- 
dered “the desire of women’,” by the analogy of 
the apparently parallel form of expression in which 
the Messiah is spoken of as “the desire of all 
nations *,” have been interpreted of that “seed of 
the woman” whom the mothers in Israel looked for, 
to be born of them; and thus the disregard, by the 
wilful king, of “the God of his fathers” and of “the 
desire of women,” would answer, in some sort, to 
St. John’s marks of the predicted Antichrist, the 
denying the Father and the Son'. The “God- 
denying apostacy,” as it has been fitly designated, 
might well be included in the view which would in- 
terpret this whole passage with reference to modern 
Infidelity; especially as it unfolded itself in the last 
century,—most fearfully, indeed, in a neighbouring 
country, but threatening, at the same time, to con- 
vulse the whole of Europe and of the civilized world, 
—casting off the bonds of religion, setting at nought 
the best affections of human nature, making every 
thing subservient to self-exaltation, deifying military 
glory, and parting out the whole world as the prize 
of ambition and rapacity. Superstition and infidelity 
are, indeed, more nearly akin than they might at 
first sight appear; inasmuch as they both derive 
their strength from the wilfulness of the human 
heart, set upon the indulgence of its own ill-regu- 
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of evil, apparently unconnected with each other, 
may, on a deeper view, be found but different de- 
velopments of ‘the spirit of Apostacy, more or less 
mature, various in character, but the same in end 
and aim; as put forth by the same great enemy, who 
in every age, but more fearfully, as we are taught to 
believe, as “the latter days” draw to their close, 
will seek, either by open violence or by secret craft, 
to draw men away from their faith and obedience, 
and to enthrone himself in the seat of God ’. 

. The prophecy goes on to describe a final contest 
between rival powers. “And at the time of the 
end shall the king of the south push at him: and 
the king of the north shall come against him like a 
whirlwind, with chariots, and with horsemen, and 
with many ships; and he shall enter into the coun- 
tries, and shall overflow and pass over. He shall 
enter also into the glorious land, and many shall be 
overthrown: but these shall escape out of his hand, 
even Edom, and Moab, and the chief of the children 
of Ammon. He shall stretch forth his hand also 
upon the countries: and the land of Egypt shall not 
escape. But he shall have power over the treasures 
of gold and of silver; and over all the precious things 
of Egypt: and the Libyans and the Ethiopians 
shall be at his steps. But tidings out of the east 
and out of the north shall trouble him: therefore 
he shall go forth with great fury to destroy, and 
utterly to make away many. And he shall plant 
the tabernacles of his palace between the seas in 
the glorious holy mountain; yet he shall come to 
his end, and none shall help him.” By those expo- 
sitors who regard the Roman empire in the East as 
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the main subject of the preceding prophecy, the 
assaults here described, of the kings of the south and 
of the north, are interpreted of the invasions of the 
Saracens and the Turks, respectively; and the con- 
cluding verses have been applied, with much inge- 
nuity and skill, to the great Antichristian power of 
the East advancing rapidly under the Turkish arms, 
till it finally established its throne in the capital 
of Eastern Christendom’. There seems, however, 
amongst expositors generally a disposition to look 
rather to future times for the fulfilment of the con- 
cluding portion of the prophecy. But, whatever we 
are to understand by the planting of the tabernacles 
of the palaces—the pavilion or camp—of the great 
enemy in “the glorious holy mountain,” the descrip- 
tion here given seems closely to resemble that which 
the Apostle gives of that Wicked One, that Man of 
Sin, or lawlessness, who, as God, shall sit in the 
temple of God, shewing himself that he is God‘; 
or the description, in earlier prophecy, of that type 
of impious pride, who is represented as saying in his 
heart, “I will ascend into heaven; I will exalt my 
throne above the stars of God’: I will sit also upon 
the mount of the congregation, in the sides of the 
north : I will ascend above the heights of the clouds; 
I will be like the Most High®.” Whether we refer 
it to that which seems to have been the general 
expectation of early times—vz. the actual enthrone- 
ment of Antichrist, in a personal form, in the holy 
mountain of the literal Jerusalem; or understand it 
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rather as describing, under symbolic imagery, the 
Christian Church’; the end of his pride and power 
is the same with that of the little horn in the vision 
of the ram and the he-goat—when he should stand 
up against the Prince of princes—namely, that he 
should “be broken without hand*.” His end is the 
same with that of the other little horn, of the fourth 
beast, whose dominion the judgment was to “take 
away, “to consume and to destroy it unto the 
end *;” or with that which is described in the pre- 
diction of St. Paul, concerning that Wicked One 
whom “the Lord shall consume with the spirit of 
his mouth, and destroy with the brightness of his 
coming'.” The same sentence of utter destruction 
is pronounced here—*“he shall come to his end, and 
none shall help him *.” 

The fall of the Antichristian power is to be fol- 
lowed by a great deliverance of the true Israel, even 
of “every one that shall be found written in the 
book,”—a deliverance wrought from them by the 
standing up of Michael, “the great Prince,” said the 
Angel to the prophet, “which standeth up for the 
children of thy people,” and bringing them through 
“atime of trouble such as never was since there 
was a nation even to that same time’.” And with 
this great deliverance is joined the awaking of 
“many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth, 
some to everlasting life, and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt,” and the revelation of the 
glory wherewith “they that be wise‘”—the men 
of understanding spoken of before in the prophecy, 
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as instructing many, and falling martyrs to their 
faithful zeal °—“ shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament, and they that turn many to righteous- 
ness as the stars for ever and ever. But thou, O 
Daniel,” the Angel adds, “shut up the words and 
seal the book, even to the time of the end: many 
shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be in- 
creased ®.” ‘Then I Daniel looked,” saith the pro- 
phet, “and, behold, there stood other two, the one 
on this side of the bank of the river, and the other 
on that side of the bank of the river. And one 
said to the man clothed in linen, which was upon 
the waters of the river”—the Angel whom he first 
saw in the vision—‘“ How long shall it be to the end 
of these wonders? And I heard the man clothed 
in linen, which was upon the waters of the river, 
when he held up his right hand and his left hand 
unto heaven, and sware by him that liveth for ever 
that it shall be for a time, times, and an half; and 
when he shall have accomplished to scatter the 
power of the holy people, all these things shall be 
finished ’.” The language of this passage supplies 
another link connecting the prophecy before us with 
both of the two earlier visions which we have before 
considered—with the vision of the four beasts, as 
well as that on which, as has been already remarked, 
this prophecy may be regarded as a commentary— 
viz. the vision of the ram and the he-goat. In this 
latter vision, it is said of the “king of fierce counte- 
nance,” symbolized by the little horn of the goat, 
that he should “destroy the mighty and the holy 
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people®;” while of the little horn of the fourth beast 
it was declared, that the saints of the Most High 
“shall be given into his hand until a time and times 
and the dividing of times®.” And this would seem 
to strengthen the supposition of Bishop Horsley,— 
@ supposition formed during the height of the revo- 
lutionary tempest, and the outbreak of infidelity, 
toward the close of the last century,—that “the 
wilful king” described in the chapter before us, the 
last of Daniel’s prophecies, is “the Antichristian 
power in its plenitude and perfection,’—“ the genuine 
Antichrist, St. Paul’s man of sin, in the utmost 
height and horror of the character,” “formed by a 
strange confederacy between the two little horns,” 
described in the former visions, “a coalition of the 
two in one government, extending over the whole 
tract of the ancient Roman empire'.” Such a com- 
bination of the powers of evil, joining their forces 
for the last great struggle against the powers of 
heaven, will seem no strange supposition to those 
who have studied well the word of Prophecy, and 
have also traced, in the history of the warfare of 
truth, the workings of “the mystery of iniquity,” 
under the various forms which human wilfulness 
will assume,—lInfidelity leaguing itself even with 
Mahometan imposture, or seeking to revive the 
strength, while it would wield, for its own purposes, 
the power which has taken possession of the long 
established seat of dominion in Western Europe, the 
capital of ancient Rome. 

If still, while these visions are yet unfulfilled, ob- 
scurity hangs over them, we must be content to 
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watt, in faith and patience, as prophets did of old, 
abiding the time which shall at length clear up the 
mystery. Twenty years had well-nigh passed since 
the former vision, revealed to Daniel, had left him 
“astonished” at its hidden import which “none 
understood *;” and now, when it seemed as though 
its meaning were to be unfolded’, darkness still 
rested upon it. “I heard, but I understood not: 
then said I, O my Lord, what shall be the end of 
these things? And he said, Go thy way, Daniel: 
for the words are closed up and sealed till the time 
of the end*.” Meanwhile these disclosures, though 
still veiled in mystery, were to serve a moral pur- 
pose: like the events which they foretold, they were 
to try men’s spirits, and reward the spiritually wise 
by deeper insight into their meaning. ‘ Many shall 
be purified, and made white, and tried; but the 
wicked shall do wickedly: and none of the wicked 
shall understand; but the wise shall understand °.” 
Faith, and patience too, would be called into exer- 
cise; for, beyond the mystic period described as “a 
time, times, and an half”—. ¢. as it would appear, 
three years and a half, or a thousand two hundred 
and sixty days—the time of trial was to extend to 
a thousand two hundred and ninety days, from the 
time that the daily sacrifice waa to be taken away, 
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It cannot be doubted, I think, that the events here 
referred to are the same which are described, 
whether in regard to the type or to the antitype, 
in the preceding prophecy; and if so, we have here 
a strong confirmation of the objection already urged 
against the application of that passage to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem’. Interpreters, who differ 
widely on other points, seem agreed in referring the 
passage before us to the times of Antichrist. The 
dating of the periods here marked from the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem has been rendered impossible by 
time: twelve hundred and ninety years, taking the 
days as prophetic years, have long since expired, and 
the vision has not yet come to its close. 

Into the question concerning these periods, their 
commencement and their termination, I shall not 
enter at present, especially as they will come before 
us again in the visions of the Revelation; I would 
only repeat the sound and valuable remark which I 
have before quoted from Bishop Horsley, that “the 
times of prophecy are certainly the last things that 
will be understood.” And while it is our duty to 
watch the openings of prophetic events, and with 
this view “to be reverently attentive to the pro- 
phetic dates,” it seems expressly forbidden us to 
foreknow the times and the seasons: and therefore 
to undertake the task, is to expose ourselves not 
merely to the risk, but to the certainty of failure. 
For one thing, at least, the prophecy seems to pre- 
pare us,—namely, an apparent tarrying of the vision. 
Beyond the two periods already mentioned, a fur- 
ther period is marked, extending five and forty days 
beside. “ Blessed is he that waiteth, and cometh to 
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the thousand three hundred and five and thirty 
days*.” What should take place at the end of 
those days was not further revealed, save as it was 
implied in the promise which assured to the “man 
greatly beloved” his own share in the happiness and 
glory of that blessed and holy consummation. “ But 
go thou thy way till the end be: for thou shalt rest, 
and stand in thy lot at the end of the days °.” 

And may we, warned by the visions of Prophecy, 
and its fearful delineations of the manifold spirit of 
evil, so keep ourselves amid the perils of the latter 
days, and so faithfully watch and wait for the end, 
that, “purified and made white” in the day of trial, 
we may have our lot with “the people of the saints 
of the Most High” in the great day of recompense. 


® Ver. 12. ® Ver. 13. 
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‘© And when he had taken the book, the four beasts and four and 
twenty elders fell down before the Lamb, having every one of 
them harps, and golden vials full of odours, which are the 
prayers of saints. And they sung a new song, saying, Thou 
art worthy to take the book, and to open the seals thereof: for 
thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood 
out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation ; and 
hast made us unto our God kings and priests: and we shall 
reign on the earth.” 


HAVING now considered, in order, the several visions 
in the book of Daniel which concern the Church of 
Christ and the power of Antichrist, we may proceed 
to that which must be regarded as the main subject 
of our inquiry—v7z. the visions of a kindred cha- 
racter which are contained in the Revelation of St. 
John. Had this latter Divine book alone entered into 
our view, it would have been not less important to 
examine, as preliminary to it, the earlier disclosures 
of prophecy made to the “man greatly beloved,” 
whose visions, in the general character of their 
imagery, as well as the prophetic periods—one in 
particular—marked out in them, re-appear, in so 


1 Preached Feb. 5, 1848. 
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remarkable a manner, in the revelations vouchsafed 
to the beloved disciple. The book of Daniel seems, 
as it were, the ante-chamber, the outer court and 
entrance of the sacred building whose inner sanc- 
tuary is more fully revealed in the visions of the 
Apocalypse. And our only hope of obtaining an 
insight into the meaning of these latter, must be 
in the careful study of the former—indeed, of all 
the preceding disclosures of prophetic Scripture; or, 
to speak more correctly, of the one great volume of 
Divine Prophecy. 

For, in truth, the more attentively we examine it, 
the more striking proofs shall we discover of its 
essential unity,—that all came from the inspiration 
of one Omniscient Spirit, who, “in sundry times and 
in divers manners,” “spake by the prophets*.”. And 
in regard to the book of the Revelation, in particu- 
lar, we shall find, as we proceed, that it bears 
stamped upon it, In a very remarkable manner, a 
character corresponding with the place in which 
it stands in the volume of Holy Writ, as the wind- 
ing up of all that had gone before; absorbing into 
itself, if I may so speak, the sum and substance of 
earlier prophecies—the unfolding of mysteries which 
had “been kept secret from the foundation of the 
world *,” or but partially and faintly shadowed out 
in the types and visions of the elder dispensation. 
And if to any one the deep obscurity which hangs 
over this portion of Scripture should appear to be 
such, as would make the humble mind shrink from 
what might seem to be knowledge too wonderful and 
“excellent” for it, too “high” for it to hope to “at- 
tain unto,” it may justly plead, beyond the general 
claim on our devout attention, of all that God’s 


2 Heb. i. 1. > Matt. xiii. 35. 
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Holy Spirit has “written for our learning,” that 
special promise of blessing which, in entering upon 
this course of inquiry, I pointed to, as the Divine 
sanction for such investigations, if only they be con- 
ducted in a reverential and self-distrusting spirit. 
“ Blessed is he that readeth, and they that hear the 
words of this prophecy, and keep those things that 
are written therein: for the time is at hand.” “ Be- 
hold, I come quickly: blessed is he that keepeth 
the sayings of the prophecy of this book*.” Only 
let him who would undertake such investiga- 
tions, adopt and make his own, out of deep and 
unfeigned feeling, the prayer with which the pious 
and learned Mede entered upon the study of this 
mysterious volume of Divine Prophecy. “Thou 
that sittest on the throne, and Thou, O Lamb, the 
Root of David, who alone wast worthy to take this 
book and open it; Open the eyes of thy servant, 
direct his hand and his mind, that in these thy 
mysteries he may discover and draw forth some- 
thing, to the glory of thy Name, and the benefit of 
the Church °.” 


In what spirit to be studied. [ LECT. 


The first chapter of the book of the Revelation 
describes the vision of glory and majesty which 


* Rev. 1.3; xxii. 7. 

* Works, p. 419. “* Tu qui 
throno insides, Tuque Agne, 
Stirps Davidis, qui solus dignus 
eras librum hunc accipere et 
aperire ; aperi oculos servi tui, 
manum ei mentemque dirige, 
ut in hisce mysteriis tuis aliquid 
cernat promatque, ad Nominis 
tui gloriam et Ecclesize emolu- 
mentum.” Clavis Apocalyp- 
tica, Preenoscenda. ‘Quod su- 
perest, Lector, en tibi ordinem 
et seriem juxta res gerendas 


omnium in Apocalypsi Vatici- 
niorum ...Retegat Deus oculos 
mentis utriusque  nostrim, 
ut intueamur mirabilia ejus. 
Amen.”—p. 431. ‘ Christe, 
Dei Sapientia, cui Apocalypsis 
a Patre data est, ut indicares 
servis suis res futuras, illumina 
jubare suo mentem meam, im- 
munditiem sanguine deterge. 
Da, Te favente, Spirituque duce, 
abdita heec mysteria perlus- 
trem, aliisque pandam.”—p. 
437. 
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appeared to St. John in the isle of Patmos, when he 
“was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day °;” and which, 
with a voice as of a trumpet, bade him write in a 
book the things which he saw, and send it to the 
seven Churches of Asia. The Divine and awful 
Form which he beheld, strikingly resembles, while 
it surpasses it in glory, that which, in the last vision 
of Daniel, appeared to the prophet upon the waters 
of the river Hiddekel’. In other points of the 
description we are reminded rather of that which 
had been given, in a former vision of the same pro- 
phet, of “the Ancient of days*” whom he beheld 
seated on His throne; and to whom, as the prophet 
“saw in the night visions,” “one like the Son of 
man came with the clouds of heaven, and they 
brought him near before him. And there was 
given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that 
all people, nations, and languages, should serve him: 
his dominion an everlasting dominion which” should 
“not pass away, and his kingdom that which” 
should “not be destroyed’.” The mystery thus 
dimly shadowed out to the prophet, was revealed 
more fully to the apostle. He beheld “one like unto 
the Son of man,” yet, at the same time, appearing 
in the form as of “the Ancient of days;” One who 
was invested with high dominion as “ the prince of 
the kings of the earth';” of whom it was declared, 
“ Behold, he cometh with clouds’;” and who is 
revealed as the “ Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the ending, which is, and which was, and which 
is to come, the Almighty’.” 


* Rev. i. 10. ® Dan. vii. 13, 14. 
™ Comp. Rev. i. 13 —15 ’ Rev. i. 5. 
with Dan. x. 5, 6. 2 Ver. 7. 


* Comp. Rev. i. 14 with > Ver. 8. 
Dan. vii. 9. 
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Having thus made known Who it was from whom 
the message came, the beloved disciple proceeds to 
record the words of mingled commendation and 
warning which he was commanded to write, seve- 
rally, to the seven Churches. These epistles occupy 
the second and third chapters: in the fourth, the 
main vision opens, which continues to unfold 
through the remainder of the book. 

“T looked,” says St. John, “and, behold, a door 
was opened in heaven: and the first voice which I 
heard was as it were of a trumpet talking with me; 
which said, Come up hither, and I will shew thee 
things which must be hereafter. And immediately 
I was in the spirit: and, behold, a throne was set 
in heaven‘.” It had been foretold, in the Divine 
interpretation of the first vision contained in the 
book of Daniel,—Nebuchadnezzar’s dream of the 
image,—that, “in the days of those kings” whose 
successive empires were represented by the several 
parts of the image, “the God of heaven would set 
up 2 kingdom which” should “ never be destroyed °*.” 
And in the vision of the four beasts, revealed to the 
prophet himself, he “beheld till thrones were set ”— 
for so, as we have already had occasion to observe °, 
it should be rendered,—“ and the Ancient of days 
did sit’.” In like manner, St. John beheld a 
“throne set in heaven, and one sat on the throne. 
And he that sat was to look upon like a jasper and 
a sardine stone; and there was a rainbow round 
about the throne, in sight like unto an emerald®.” 
Here again we are reminded of the language of a 
vision of earlier prophecy,—that which appeared to 


* Rev. iv. 1, 2. ’ Dan. vii. 9. 
5 Dan. ii. 44. ® Rey. iv. 2, 3. 
* Vid. sup. p. 85. 
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Ezekiel “by the river of Chebar,” when “the hea- 
vens were opened, and” he “saw visions of God ®.” 
Having described the mysterious form and appear- 
ance of the four living creatures which came out of 
the whirlwind and cloud, and the brightness, and 
the appearance in the midst of it as the colour of 
amber, out of the midst of the fire', the prophet 
tells us that “above the firmament that was over 
their heads was the likeness of a throne, as the 
appearance of a sapphire stone: and upon the like- 
ness of the throne was the likeness as the appearance 
of a man above upon it. And I saw,” he says, “as 
the colour of amber, as the appearance of fire round 
about within it..... As the appearance of the bow 
that is in the cloud in the day of rain, so was the 
“ appearance of the brightness round about. This 
was the appearance of the likeness of the glory 
of the Lord *.” 

But the apostolic prophet of the Revelation goes 
on to describe further the vision of the heavenly 
kingdom. “And round about the throne were four 
and twenty seats: and upon the seats I saw four 
and twenty elders "—or rather, “the four and twenty 
elders sitting, clothed in white raiment; and they 
had on their heads crowns of gold*.”. And here we 
must revert again to the scene described in Daniel’s 
vision, when he “beheld till thrones were set, and 
the Ancient of days did sit,” and “judgment was 
given to the saints of the Most High; and the time 
came that the saints possessed the kingdom *.”_ For, 
according to the interpretation given him by “one 
of them that stood by,”—one of the angelic minis- 


° Ezek. i. 1. > Rev. iv. 4. 
Ver. 4. * Dan. vii. 9. 22. Cf. sup. p. 
? Vv. 26—28. 85. ; 
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ters in the heavenly courte,—‘“ the saints of the 
Most High” were to “take the kingdom, and pos- 
sess the kingdom for ever, even for ever and ever.” 
For the interpretation of that vision of the prophet 
Daniel, St. Jerome refers to the passage before us. 
“The many thrones,” he says, “which Daniel saw, 
seem to me to be those which John calls the four 
and twenty seats. And ‘the Ancient of days’ is 
He who in St. John sitteth alone upon the throne.” 
St. Jerome refers also to that passage in the Gospel, 
in which our Lord promised to His Apostles, that 
“in the regeneration when the Son of Man” should 
“sit in the throne of his glory,” they also should 
“sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel®.” The mention of “the four and twenty 
elders” seems to contain a reference to the coun- 
cils of elders who sat for judgment in the courts 
of the temple of Jerusalem, and in the chief cities 
of the Jews’; but specially to the four and twenty 
courses of the priests and Levites*, like unto whom, 
in their white raiment, these four and twenty 
elders are arrayed. It has been supposed, also, 
that the doubling of the number of the tribes of 
Israel might be designed to represent the new 
kingdom and Church of Christ, as composed of Jew 
and Gentile’, made “one kingdom of priests,” one 
“holy nation';” or, again, the joining together in 
one of the old and the new dispensations, repre- 
sented by the heads of the twelve tribes of Israel, 


The four and twenty Elders, [LEcT. 


5 Ver. 18. 

° Vid. sup. p. 86, note '. 

7 Lewis’s Origines Hebreee, 
b. 1. ch. 6 (vol. i. pp. 61. 65 
—67.) 

* 1 Chron. xxiv. 4; xxv. 
8—31. See Lewis, b. ii. ch. 


7. Mede, p. 489. Woodhouse, 
Annot. p. 106. 

®° See Daubuz on the Reve- 
lation, by Lancaster, pp. 202, 
208. 

* Comp. Exod. xix. 6, with 
1 Pet. ii. 9. 
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and “the twelve apostles’? of the Lamb.” Or per- 
haps since, as has been observed by an able and judi- 
cious interpreter, “the point of time when this vision 
opens and the four and twenty elders appear, would 
seem to be antecedent ’ to the coming of Christ in the 
flesh,” they may better be understood to represent 
those “spirits of just men made perfect,” to whom 
St. Paul applies the name of “ elders,” the patriarchs 
and prophets of old time‘. At all events, in the 
vision of St. John we seem to have the fulfilment 
of the remarkable language in which the prophet 
Isaiah, from describing how “God, in his judgments” 
on the earth, should “advance his kingdom ’,” and 
going on in the following chapter to describe the 
blessings of that kingdom, in imagery which can be 
interpreted only of the new dispensation, says,— 
“Then the moon shall be confounded, and the sun 
ashamed, when the Lord of hosts shall reign in 
Mount Zion, and in Jerusalem, and before his 
ancients, (or “elders,”) gloriously °.” 

“And out of the throne proceeded lightnings and 
thunderings and voices: and there were seven lamps 
of fire burning before the throne, which are the 
seven Spirits of God’.” In a vision of the prophet 
Zechariah we find the same imagery, which, accord- 
ing to the interpretation there given by the Angel, 
seems to denote the Spirit of the Lord of Hosts*: 
and from the salutation with which the book of Re- 


* “‘By some commentators figured in the more formal ser- 
they have been supposed to vices oftheother.” Woodhouse. 
belong to the Old Testament, > Comp. chap. v. 6. 
by others to the New, exclu- * Woodhouse’s Translation, 
sively; but they may belong &c. pp. 99—102. 
to both, (so Mede,) for all are * Heading of chapter, E. V. 
saved by the same Christian * [sai. xxiv. 23. 
efficacy ; and the purer worship ” Rev. iv. 5. 
of the one is typified and pre- * Zech. iv. 2. 6. 10. 
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velation opens, of grace and peace “ from him which 
is, and which was, and which is to come, and from 
the seven Spirits which are before his throne, and 
from Jesus Christ °,” it is evident that the symbol 
here employed denotes the Third Person of the 
Ever-blessed Trinity, the Holy Spirit of God, in His 
manifold influences and operations. 

“ And before the throne there was a sea of glass 
like unto crystal ;’—another image borrowed from 
the Jewish temple with its molten sea;—“ and in 
the midst of the throne, and round about the throne, 
were four beasts,”"—or rather, as it should be ren- 
dered, “living creatures ” (for the word is not @npia, 
but Zoa')— full of eyes before and behind. And 
the first living creature was like a lion, and the 
second living creature like a calf, and the third 
living creature had a face as a man, and the fourth 
living creature was like a flying eagle. And the 
four living creatures had each of them six wings 
about him; and they were full of eyes within: and 
they rest not day and night, saying, Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, and is to 
come. And when those living creatures give ”— 
or rather, “shall give?—-glory and honour and 
thanks to him that sitteth on the throne, who liveth 
for ever and ever, the four and twenty elders will 
fall down before him that sitteth on the throne, and 
worship him that liveth for ever and ever, and cast 
their crowns before the throne, saying, Thou art 
worthy, O Lord, to receive the glory and the honour 
and the power; for thou hast created all things, and 
for thy pleasure they are and were created *.” 


* Rev. i. 4. —428. 
7 See Woodhouse’s Transla- 2 dwcover. 
tion, p. 106. Whitley, pp. 424 ? Rev. iv. 6—11. 
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In the interpretation of these mysterious symbols, 
to which I would devote the remainder of the pre- 
sent Lecture, expositors have been greatly divided. 
Instead, however, of entering upon an examination 
of the several opinions which have been entertained, 
I would, in the first instance, inquire whether some 
insight into their meaning may not be obtained 
from other parts of Scripture, and, in particular, 
from earlier visions of prophecy. 

In the vision of Ezekiel already referred to, we 
find a description of “ the likeness of four living crea- 
tures,” closely resembling those which are described 
here. “This was their appearance,” the prophet 
tells us; “they had the likeness of a man. And 
every one had four faces, and every one had four 
wings.” And “as for the likeness of their faces,”— 
which are, in fact, the same as in the vision before 
us,—* they four had the face of a man, and the face 
of a lion on the right side: and they four had the 
face of an ox on the left side; they four also had 
the face of an eagle *.” And they occupied, it would 
appear, the same position, in relation to the throne 
of the Divine glory, as these in the Apocalyptic 
vision. For when it is said here, that the four living 
creatures were “in the midst of the throne, and 
round about the throne,” or “in the circle of the 
throne,” it would seem to convey the idea that they 
sustained and formed part of it; as in Ezekiel’s 
vision, where we are told that the likeness of the 
four living creatures came out of the midst of the 
amber brightness, out of the midst of the fire °, “ and 
the likeness of the firmament upon the heads of the 
living creature was as the colour of the terrible 


_ * Ezek. i. 5, 6. 10. > Ezek. i, 4, 5. 
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crystal, stretched forth over their heads above ‘.” 
“And above the firmament that was over their heads 
was the likeness of a throne, as the appearance of a 
sapphire stone ’.” But, in a subsequent chapter, the 
prophet speaks of these living creatures as identical 
with the cherubim. “Then I looked,” he says, in the 
first verse of the tenth chapter, “and, behold, in the 
firmament that was above the head of the cherubims 
there appeared over them as it were a sapphire stone, 
as the appearance of the likeness of a throne.” He 
describes them again, as having the same four faces, 
and repeatedly calls them the cherubim °, and says 
of them expressly, “ This is the living creature that 
I saw by the river of Chebar’;” and again, “This is 
the living creature which I saw under the God of 
Israel by the river of Chebar; and I knew that they 
were the cherubims ... And the likeness of their 
faces was of the same faces which I saw by the river 
of Chebar, their appearances and themselves ’.” 

The scene of this latter vision was the temple of 
Jerusalem, whither the prophet was carried by the 
Spirit from the land of his captivity. He beheld 
there “the glory of the God of Israel” in His 
temple, “according to the vision that” he “saw in 
the plain’,” after that which he had seen by the 
river-of Chebar*. He beheld the glory of the God 
of Israel in His temple, first on the cherub, its 
wonted dwelling-place; then “gone up from the 
cherub whereupon he was, to the threshold of the 
house *;” then departing “from off the threshold of 
the house,” and standing over the cherubims; “and 


® Ver. 22. | 1 Ver. 22. 
” Ver. 26. * Chap. viii. 4. 
* Ezek. x, 2—9, &c. * Comp. ch. iii. 22, 23. 
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the cherubims,” he tells us, “lifted up their wings, 
and mounted up from the earth in my sight,”.... 
and “stood at the door of the east gate of the Lord’s 
house; and the glory of the God of Israel was over 
them above’.” And then again, after further dis- 
closures of the sins and offences which had made the 
Almighty thus to forsake His temple, and full de- 
clarations of His purposes of mingled mercy and 
judgment towards them, “then,” we are told, “did 
the cherubims lift up their wings... and the glory 
of the God of Israel was over them above. And the 
glory of the Lord went up from the midst of the 
city, and stood upon the mountain which is on the 
east side of the city®.” Thus did the visions vouch- 
safed to the captive prophet reveal to him the 
departure of the Divine Presence, for a time, from 
the temple which the Almighty had been pleased to 
make His chosen dwelling-place. Meanwhile, He 
had promised that, “although” He had “cast ” His 
people “far off among the heathen, and although” 
He had “scattered them among the countries, yet” 
would He “be to them as a little sanctuary in the 
countries where they” should “come’.” And hence 
the gracious, though mysterious, revelation of His 
Power and Providence, which would appear to be 
part, at least, of the import of that vision which was 
seen by the prophet when he was among the cap- 
tives by the river of Chebar; and which, when com- 
pared with the other visions granted to him, seems 
fully to identify the living creatures described in St. 
John’s vision of the heavenly temple with the cheru- 
bims which had formed the throne of the Divine 
Glory in the temple of Jerusalem. 


> Chap. x. 18, 19. ° Chap. xi. 22, 23. 7 Ver. 16. 
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For that this was the mystic character and office 
of the cherubim, overshadowing with their wings the 
ark of the covenant, is evident not only from the 
visions of Ezekiel, but also from the place which the 
cherubim occupied in the inner sanctuary, “the 
most holy place” of the tabernacle and the temple ; 
from the manner in which the cloud of glory, the 
symbol of the Divine Presence, is described as rest- 
ing upon their outspread wings; and from the men- 
tion of the Almighty as “ sitting upon the cherubim” 
(for so it should be rendered, as it is in the Prayer 
Book version of the Psalms, following the LX-X. and 
Vulgate *), occurring in passages where His supreme 
dominion and sovereignty seems the prominent idea 
in the mind of the inspired writer. Thus, in the 
ninety-ninth Psalm, we read °,—“ The Lord reigneth, 
let the people tremble; he sttteth upon the cherubim, 
let the earth be moved ;” where, from the parallelism 
of the verse, the attribute of sitting upon the cheru- 
bim seems to answer to the idea of kingly dominion. 
And so again in the prayer of Hezekiah, when he 
“received the” insulting “letter” of the king of 
Assyria “from the hand of the messengers, and read 
it: and Hezekiah went up into the house of the 
Lord, and spread it before the Lord. And Heze- 
kiah prayed unto the Lord, saying, O Lord of hosts, 
God of Israel, that dwellest between the cherubims,” — 
or rather, as has been already said, “that szttest upon 
the cherubim,—thou art the God, even thou alone, of all 
the kingdoms of the earth: thou hast made heaven 
and earth'.” And, in like manner, where we read, 
in the history, of the elders of Israel, when their 


* 6 xaOnpevoc ext rov Xepou- ®* Ver. 1. 
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armies had been smitten before the Philistines, 
fetching “the ark of the covenant of the Lord” out 
of Shiloh into the camp, in order that when it came 
among them, it might deliver them out of the 
hand of their enemies, it is styled emphatically “the 
ark of the covenant of the Lord of hosts which 
sitteth upon the cherubim’.” And again, afterwards, 
when David went to bring up the ark in triumph 
from its temporary resting-place, and fix it in its 
chosen seat, it is said in a still more emphatic 
manner, that “ David arose, and went with all the 
people that were with him from Baale of Judah, to 
bring up from thence the ark of God, whose name is 
called by the name of the Lord of hosts that sitteth 
upon the cherubim *.” 

But there is a passage in the Book of Jeremiah 
which seems yet more plainly to show what was the 
mystic import of the ark with its overshadowing 
cherubim. The prophet has been declaring the gra- 
cious promise of the restoration of the repentant 
children of Israel and Judah from the land of their 
captivity. And thus his prophetic message pro- 
ceeds. “And it shall come to pass, when ye be 
multiplied and increased in the land, in those days, 
saith the Lord, they shall say no more, The ark of 
the covenant of the Lord: neither shall it come to 
mind: neither shall they remember it; neither shall 
they visit it; neither shall that be done any more” 
—or, a8 it has been otherwise rendered, “neither 
shall it be made any more. At that time they shall 
call Jerusalem the throne of the Lord; and all the 
nations shall be gathered unto it, to the name of the 


.7 1 Sam. iv. 4, (‘which > 2 Sam. vi. 2. (E.V. ut 
dwelleth between the cheru- sup.) 
bims,”’ E. V.) 
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Lord, to Jerusalem ‘.” It seems clearly implied in 
this passage, that “the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord ” was, in earlier days, the symbol of that Divine 
throne which, when the type should give place to 
that which it foreshadowed, was to be exhibited on 
the wider scene of the true Jerusalem, His spiritual 
kingdom. 

We have considered the cherubim hitherto exclu- 
sively as forming the throne of the God of Israel ; 
but they are to be regarded also as His chariot. In 
the First Book of Chronicles, David speaks of “ the 
chariot of the cherubims, that spread out their wings, 
and covered the ark of the covenant of the Lord °.” 
And, in like manner, the son of Sirach says, “It 
was Ezekiel who saw the glorious vision, which was 
shewed him upon thé chariot of the cherubims®.” 
But the two ideas are, in fact, closely connected. 
“The cherubim,” says St. Isidore of Pelusium, “are 
the throne and chariot of God; they showed that He 
for whom the temple was built was not to be con- 
fined to place, nor to be expressed by figure or shape, 
but as a symbol of His kingdom were these placed. 
For since a temple is not regarded as such when it 
is crowned by no image, but the ruler and maker of 
these is above all created nature and human con- 
ception, he hath represented (or characterized) him 


* Jer. iii. 16,17. - Mangey.] Vid. Note, Appen- 

5 1 Chron. xxviii. 18. See dix. And St. Jerome, ‘ that 
Whitley’s ‘Scheme and Com- Ezekiel had seen the Lord 
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by the throne of the Lord and King of all’.” Unlike 
the temples of the gods of the heathen, there was 
seen in the sanctuary of JEHOVAH no image of 
Deity: the wings of the cherubim formed, as it 
were, an empty throne *, of which the mercy seat, or 
cover of the ark, was the footstool, and on which 
when the Cloud of Glory rested, no one might stand 
within the most holy place. “Clouds and dark- 
ness,” saith the Psalmist, “are round about him; 
righteousness and judgment are the habitation of 
his throne. A fire goeth before him, and burneth 
up his enemies round about. His lightnings en- 
lightened the world: the earth saw and trembled ’.” 

Thus is the King of Israel, the Lord of all the 
earth, described as going forth from His holy place, 
and from the highest heaven which that holy place 
typified, to the battle against His enemies, and for 
the deliverance of His chosen. “In my distress,” 
saith the holy David, “I called unto the Lord, and 
cried unto my God: he heard my voice out of his 
temple, and my cry came before him, even into his 
ears....He bowed the heavens also, and came 
down: and darkness was under his feet. And he 
rode upon a cherub and did fly: yea, he did fly upon 
the wings of the wind. He made darkness his secret 
place; his pavilion round about him were dark 
waters and thick clouds of the skies. At the bright- 
ness that was before him his thick clouds passed, 
hailstones and coals of fire. The Lord also thun- 
dered in the heavens, and the Highest gave his 
voice; hailstones and coals of fire. Yea, he sent 
out his arrows and scattered them; and he shot out 
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lightnings and discomfited them'.” And so again, 
in the sublime imagery of the prayer of Habakkuk, 
“thou didst side upon thine horses and thy chariots 
of salvation. Thy bow was made quite naked, accord- 
ing to the oaths of the tribes, even thy word.... 
The sun and moon stood still in their habitation ; 
at the light of thine arrows they went, and at the 
shining of thy glittering spear. Thou didst march 
through the land in indignation, thou didst thresh 
the heathen in anger. Thou wentest forth for the 
salvation of thy people, even for salvation with thine 
anointed. .. . Thou didst walk through the sea with 
thine horses, through the heap of great waters ’.” 
Thus magnificently are united, in the inspired hymns 
of Psalmists and Prophets, the images of the throne 
and the chariot of their God. ‘“ He was indeed,” 
as has been well observed, “the immediate and 
proper King of Israel ...and the cherubim on the 
ark was his throne. He was their Commander in 
war, and it was his triumphal chariot; he was their 
Judge at home, and it was his tribunal or judgment- 
seat.” These two ideas, of the judgment throne 
and the chariot, are remarkably combined in Daniel’s 
vision of the four beasts, where the Ancient of days 
is seen taking His awful seat. “ His throne was like 
the fiery flame, and his wheels as burning fire. A 
fiery stream issued and came forth before him... 
the judgment was set and the books were opened *.” 
And, in connexion with this description, we may 
recal to mind the “ wheels” so minutely described, 
in their mysterious mechanism, in those visions of 
Ezekiel in which, as we have seen, “the chariot of 
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the cherubims” was none other than the throne 
of the God of Israel °. 

But to Ezekiel’s later vision, in the temple of 
Jerusalem, I must again refer, as exhibiting another 
very striking point of resemblance between the che- 
rubim there described and the living creatures in 
the vision of St. John; and one which may tend to 
throw further light upon the true import of these 
latter. After the description already referred to, 
of the appearance as of a sapphire stone, “as the 
appearance of the likeness of a throne,” “in the fir- 
mament that was above the head of the cherubims,” 
the prophet continues—“ And he,” that is, He who 
sat on the throne, “spake unto the man clothed 
with linen”—that is, to the one who had appeared 
in the vision, with six others, each of them with a 
slaughter weapon in his hand, he with a writer’s 
inkhorn by his side, commissioned to set a mark 
upon the foreheads of the faithful remnant ‘°—“ and 
said, Go in between the wheels, even under the 
cherub, and fill thine hand with coals of fire from 
between the cherubims, and scatter them over the 
city. And he went in in my sight. Now the che- 
rubims stood on the right side of the house, when 
the man went in; and the cloud filled the inner 
court. Then the glory of the Lord went up from 
the cherub, and stood over the threshold of the 
house; and the house was filled with the cloud, and 
the court was full of the brightness of the Lord’s 
glory. And the sound of the cherubims’ wings was 
heard, even to the outer court, as the voice of the 
Almighty God when he speaketh. And it came to 
pass, that when he had commanded the man clothed 
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with linen, saying, Take fire from between the wheels, 
from between the cherubims; then he went in, and 
stood beside the wheels. And one cherub stretched 
forth his hand from between the cherubims unto the 
fire that was between the cherubims, and took thereof, 
and put it into the hands of him that was clothed 
with linen; who took it and went out. And there 
appeared in the cherubims the form of a man’s hand 
under their wings ’.” 

Let us now turn to the Book of Revelation. “And 
after that I looked,” says St. John, in the fifteenth 
chapter, “and, behold, the temple of the tabernacle 
of the testimony in heaven was opened. And the 
seven angels came out of the temple, having the 
seven plagues, clothed in pure and white linen, and 
having their breasts girded with golden girdles. 
And one of the four living creatures gave unto the 
seven angels seven golden vials full of the wrath of 
God, who liveth for ever and ever. And the temple 
was filled with smoke from the glory of God, and 
from his power; and no man was able to enter into 
the temple, till the seven plagues of the seven angels 
were fulfilled °.” 

The resemblance between these two descriptions 
cannot fail to strike any one who compares them 
attentively together; and it would appear still closer, 
on a more minute examination of the two passages 
in the place which each occupies in the vision of 
which it forms part. I refer, however, here to these 
passages only for the light which they cast upon the 
import of the mystic symbols immediately before us. 
And I would call particular attention to two points 
which they seem to make clear: first, that the living 
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creatures, or cherubim, are distinct from angels; and 
next, that the agencies of the two are combined 
together in a remarkable manner; the cherub, or 
living creature, putting the handful of fire, or the 
seven vials of wrath, into the hand of the seven 
angels clothed in linen, in St. John’s vision, or of 
the man clothed in linen, in Ezekiel’s. 

The distinction between the “living creatures ” 
and angelic beings seems still more clearly marked 
in the vision before us. In the fourth chapter of 
the Revelation we have the description of the four 
living creatures, offering their unceasing worship and 
service, “day and night, saying, Holy, holy, holy 
Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, and is to 
come ;” with their ascription of “glory and honour 
and thanks to him that sat on the throne, who liveth 
for ever and ever,” accompanied by the adoration of 
the four and twenty elders, who cast their crowns 
before the throne, and declare Him worthy to re- 
ceive “the glory and the honour and the power,” for 
that He hath created all things and for His plea- 
sure they are and were created’. Having thus 
described the adoration offered to the Almighty 
Creator and Lord of all, the beloved disciple pro- 
ceeds, in the next chapter, to speak of the book 
which he “saw in the right hand of him that sat on 
the throne ;” and which “no one' in heaven, nor on 
earth, neither under the earth, was found worthy to 
- open, neither to look thereon,” until “the Lion of 
the tribe of Juda, the Root of David prevailed to 
open the book, and to loose the seven seals thereof ?.” 
“ And I beheld,” says St. John, “and, lo, in the midst 
of the throne and of the four beasts, and in the 
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midst of the elders, stood a Lamb as it had been 
slain, having seven horns and seven eyes, which are 
the seven Spirits of God sent forth into all the 
earth. And he came and took the book out of the 
right hand of him that sat upon the throne. And 
when he had taken the book, the four living crea- 
tures and four and twenty elders fell down before 
the Lamb, having every one of them harps, and 
golden vials full of odours, which are the prayers of 
saints. And they sung a new song, saying, Thou 
art worthy to take the book, and to open the seals 
thereof: for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us 
to God by thy blood out of every kindred, and 
tongue, and people, and nation; and hast made us. 
unto our God kings and priests: and we shall reign 
on the earth®.” Thus do they, the living creatures 
and the elders, as they had before offered homage 
to their Creator, now give thanks to their Redeemer. 
And then follows the description of “the innumer- 
able company of Angels,” now first appearing on the 
scene, to swell the tide of adoration and praise. 
“And I beheld, and I heard the voice of many 
angels round about the throne and the living crea- 
tures and the elders: and the number of them was 
ten thousand times ten thousand and thousands of 
thousands; saying with a loud voice, Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain to receive the power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and 
blessing *.” The description may remind us of that 
which is given in Daniel’s vision, of the Angelic 
hosts surrounding the throne of “the Ancient of 
days;” “thousand thousands ministered unto him, 
and ten thousand times ten thousand stood before 
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him‘’.” And so again, in the seventh chapter of the 
Revelation, it is said, “And all the angels stood 
round about the throne and the elders and the four 
living creatures®;” the hosts of angels forming thus, 
as it were, an outer circle, enclosing within it the 
seats of the four and twenty elders; and these again 
encircling the throne of God and the Lamb, and 
the four living creatures that were beneath and 
around it. 

Thus, then, the living creatures, or Cherubim, are 
clearly distinguished, in the visions of Scripture, 
from the Angels who stand round the throne,—as in 
Micaiah’s vision, where he said, “I saw the Lord 
sitting on his throne, and all the host of heaven 
standing by him on his right hand and on his left ’,” 
—or from the Seraphim who, in Isaiah’s vision, are 
represented as standing “above it °,” hovering around 
and over it. The vision of Isaiah is the more closely 
applicable, because there also, as well as in the vision 
before us, the scene of the manifestation of the 
Divine Presence is in His temple. “I saw the Lord 
sitting upon a throne high and lifted up, and his 
train” — literally, as in the marginal rendering, 
“the skirts thereof—filled the temple. Above it 
stood the seraphims: each one had six wings; with 
twain he covered his face, and with twain he covered 
his feet, and with twain he did fly. And one cried 
unto another, saying, Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of 
hosts ; the whole earth is full of his glory’.” The 
description here given of the Seraphim, and the form 
of their ascription of praise, might seem, at first sight, 
to identify them with the living creatures of St. 
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John’s vision; but the remarkable difference pointed 
out in their respective position relatively to the 
Divine throne, would lead us rather to regard them 
as beings of a distinct nature and order, who not- 
withstanding unite in one song with them; in like 
manner as we confess in our Te Deum, “To thee 
Cherubim and Seraphim continually do cry, Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth. Heaven and earth 
are full of the majesty of thy glory.” And the dis- 
tinction has been so far recognized, even in the com- 
monly received opinion which would regard the 
Cherubim as beings of an Angelic nature, that they 
have been uniformly ranked as of inferior order to 
the Seraphim. 

But the supposition that the living creatures de- 
scribed in this vision belong to any order of Angels, 
seems to be excluded by the character of the song 
in which they join, of thanksgiving for the blessings 
of redemption. It is true, indeed, that the song might 
be regarded as principally and specially the song of 
the four and twenty elders, with their harps of gold, 
and “golden vials full of odours which are the 
prayers of saints;” but it must be observed, at the 
same time, that the four living creatures are expressly 
mentioned as /eading the song. “And when he had 
taken the book,” says St. John, “ the four Living crea- 
tures and the four and twenty elders fell down before 
the Lamb'.” And the song of the angels which fol- 
lowed is strikingly contrasted with this; inasmuch as 
that song expresses the adoration of beings who be- 
held, indeed, with deep interest and holy wonder the 
mystery of redemption, themselves meanwhile own- 
ing no immediate personal share in its benefits. 
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And when, still further, the song of the Angelic hosts 
was swelled by the mingled tide of the voices of the 
whole creation, the universal ascription of praise is 
represented as emphatically concluded by the response 
of the four living creatures, and the adoration of 
the four and twenty elders. “And every creature 
which is in heaven, and on the earth, and under the 
earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that are in 
them, heard I saying, Blessing, and honour, and 
glory, and power, be unto him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever. And 
the four living creatures said, Amen. And the four 
and twenty elders fell down, and worshipped him 
that liveth for ever and ever ”.” 

It would seem, then, that the living creatures, or 
Cherubim, in the visions of St. John, as in those of 
Ezekiel, are to be regarded as symbolizing beings, or 
powers, not of Angelic nature, but rather of that 
world which hath been redeemed by the blood of 
the Lamb, as well as created, with all that is in it, 
for the glory of its Almighty Maker and Lord. But 
whatever rank they hold in His creation, thus much 
at least is clear,—that they are creatures of Gop, 
subject to His sovereign dominion, employed as the 
instruments of His will, and manifesting and setting 
forth His praise. And the manner in which they are 
here combined with Angels first, and then with the 
whole creation, would seem to identify them with 
those “hosts” of God, whom, together with His 
“angels” and all His creatures, the Psalmist calls 
upon to offer the tribute of praise to their Supreme 
Lord and King. “The Lord hath prepared his 
throne in the heavens; and his kingdom ruleth 
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over all. Bless the Lord, ye his angels, that excel 
in strength, that do his commandments, hearkening 
unto the voice of his word. Bless ye the Lord, all 
ye his hosts ; ye ministers of his, that do his pleasure. 
Bless the Lord, all hts works in all places of his. 
dominion ’.” If, as it would appear, in this passage, 
the “hosts” of the Lord are not to be regarded as 
simply identical with His “angels,” both being alike, 
yet in different ways, the servants and ministers of 
His will, we could not find a description which 
would correspond more exactly with the Psalmist’s 
language than that which is supplied by the visions 
of Ezekiel and St. John, of the combined agency of 
the angels and living. creatures, the one strong to 
fulfil the commandment given them by the Almighty 
Voice, the other effectual, though inferior, minis- 
ters of His, employed to “do his pleasure.” 

It will, perhaps, have been observed, in the pas- 
sages already cited respecting the ark of God and 
His throne upon the cherubim, how closely connected 
with them is the title of “the Lord of hosts.” It is 
a title which seems to be specially appropriated to 
the regal character of the God of Israel. We find 
the prophets speaking of “the King whose name. is 
the Lord of hosts‘ ;” and of His kingdom as specially 
exalted over the powers of this world. Thus we read 
in Isaiah, “Thy Maker is thine husband; the Lord of 
hosts is his name; and thy Redeemer the Holy One 
of Israel; The God of the whole earth shall he be 
called *.” And if the limits of our present inquiry 
would allow us, we might largely illustrate this point, 
by tracing the origin, and the gradually increasing 
employment of the title, as the disclosures of Pro- 
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phecy, and the events of the sacred history, revealed 
more and more fully the supreme power and do- 
minion of the God of Isracl, “ruling in the king- 
doms of men,” giving to His people strength and 
victory in the battle, or wielding tle empires of the 
world for their chastisement, and then, when that 
purpose was accomplished, restraining or bringing to 
destruction these mighty instruments of His con- 
trolling Providence. 

It was by the agency of one of these powers of 
the world that that vengeance was accomplished on 
the guilty city of Jerusalem, which Ezckiel’s vision 
describes; the Babylonian conqueror being made 
the instrument in the hand of the Almighty for the 
punishment of His people and the nations generally 
of the Eastern world. “For, lo, I will send and 
take all the families of the north,” said the Lord by 
His prophet Jeremiah, “and Nebuchadrezzar the 
king of Babylon, my servant, and will bring them 
against this land, and against the inhabitants thereof, 
and against all these nations round about®” And 
it is worthy of remark, that by an ancient writer’ 
the cherubic symbols are interpreted as having been 
combined in the strange history of that mighty king, 
to whom, as the prophet Daniel reminded his proud 
and impious successor, “the most high God gave a 
kingdom, and majesty, and glory, and honour;” so 
that “for the majesty that he gave him all people, 
nations, and languages trembled and feared before 
him *®.” For, in the imagery of Daniel’s vision, he 
was the lion with eagle’s wings, which the prophet 
“beheld till the wings thereof were plucked, and it 
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was lifted up from the earth, and made stand upon 
the feet as a man, and a man’s heart was given to 
it®.” “ But when his heart was lifted up,” to resume 
the words of the prophet to Belshazzar, “and his 
mind hardened in pride, he was deposed from his 
kingly throne, and they took his glory from him: 
and he was driven from the sons of men; and his 
heart was made like the beasts...they fed him 
with grass like oxen’... till he knew that the 
Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and 
giveth it to whomsoever he will.” Without re- 
stricting to this single, though striking, instance in 
the first of the four great monarchies, the applica- 
tion of symbols which, from their fourfold number, 
would appear rather, from the general use of Scrip- 
ture language, (as has been already observed,) to 
convey the idea of universality, the general import 
of the symbols of the cherubim would seem to be 
that which is reflected in the confession of the king 
of Babylon, when the appointed time of his degra- 
dation was accomplished. “And at the end of the 
days J Nebuchadnezzar lifted up mine eyes unto 
heaven, and mine understanding returned unto me, 
and I blessed the Most High, and I praised and 
honoured him that liveth for ever, whose dominion 
is an everlasting dominion, and his kingdom is from 
generation to generation: and all the inhabitants 
of the earth are reputed as nothing: and he doeth 
according to his will in the army of heaven, and 
among the inhabitants: and none can stay his hand, 
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or say unto him, What doest thou? At the same 
time my reason returned unto me; and for the 
glory of my kingdom, mine honour and brightness 
returned unto me; and my counsellors and my lords 
sought unto me; and I was established in my king- 
dom, and excellent majesty was added unto me. 
Now I Nebuchadnezzar praise and extol and honour 
the King of heaven, all whose works are truth, and 
his ways judgment: and those that walk in pride he 
is able to abase °.” 

There is yet one description in the book of Eze- 
kiel which must be referred to as remarkably parallel, 
and as tending strongly to confirm the same conclu- 
sion; inasmuch as it identifies still more definitely 
one of the princes and potentates of earth, not only 
with the imagery but also with the very name of 
the cherubim, or living creatures, as described in the 
visions of the same prophet, and of St. John. The 
passage referred to occurs in the prophecy against 
“the prince of Tyrus.” Upon him, too, the sentence 
of the Most High had been pronounced :—“ Because 
thine heart is lifted up, and thou hast said, I am a 
god, I sit in the seat of God, in the midst of the 
seas ... Therefore thus saith the Lord God; Because 
thou hast set thine heart as the heart of God; be- 
hold, therefore I will bring strangers upon thee, the 
terrible of the nations; and they shall draw their 
swords against the beauty of thy wisdom, and they 
shall defile thy brightness’.” ... “Moreover the 
word of the Lord came unto me, saying, Son of 
man, take up a lamentation upon the king of Tyrus, 
and say unto him, Thus saith the Lord God; Thou 
sealest up the sum, full of wisdom, and perfect in 
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beauty. Thou hast been in Eden the garden of 
God; every precious stone was thy covering... 
Thou art the anointed,” or, as it may be rendered, 
“the extended cherub that covereth*’; and I have 
set thee so: thou wast upon the holy mountain of 
God; thou hast walked up and down in the midst 
of the stones of fire.”—The description may remind 
us of that given in the prophet’s vision by the river 
Chebar. “As for the likeness of the living creatures, 
their appearance was like burning coals of fire, and 
like the appearance of lamps; it went up and down 
among the living creatures; and the fire was bright, 
and out of the fire went forth lightning. And the 
living creatures ran and returned as the appearance 
of a flash of lightning °.°—“ Thou wast perfect in thy 
ways,” the prophecy against the king of Tyre pro- 
ceeds, “from the day that thou wast created, till 
iniquity was found in thee. By the multitude of 
thy merchandise they have filled the midst of thee 
with violence, and thou hast sinned: therefore I 
will cast thee as profane out of the holy mountain 
of God; and I will destroy thee, O covering cherub, 
from the midst of the stones of fire. Thine heart 
was lifted up because of thy beauty, thou hast cor- 
rupted thy wisdom by reason of thy brightness: .. . 
therefore will I bring forth a fire from the midst of 
thee, it shall devour thee, and I will bring thee to 
ashes upon the earth in the sight of all them that 
behold thee’.” The direct application of the term 
“cherub,” in this passage, to a potentate of the same 
order and rank with that which had, elsewhere, 
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seemed to be described by the acts of the cherub, as 
represented in mystic imagery, may be considered, 
I think, no slight confirmation of the interpreta- 
tion which would refer these mysterious emblems to 
the various forms of earthly dominion. With regard 
to the term itself, which is involved in some ob- 
scurity, we may observe that, amidst much diversity 
of opinion as to its derivation and import, there is 
considerable evidence in favour of the interpreta- 
tion which would connect it with the idea of 
‘power,’ ‘greatness, or ‘dominion *. And it is ob- 
servable, that the Chaldee paraphrase thus renders 
the words in which, in the passage just quoted from 
the prophet Ezekiel, the prince of Tyre is addressed 
as the anointed “cherub;”—‘“Thou art a king 
anointed to a kingdom, and I gave thee greatness’.” 

It may be added, in further corroboration of the 
same conclusion, that, while angels are never repre- 
sented in Scripture except with the attributes of 
humanity refined and exalted, the kingdoms of this 
world are constantly symbolized by forms like those 
which predominate among the cherubic symbols. It 
may be sufficient to recal to mind Daniel’s vision 
of the four beasts, which is the rather to be referred 
to for our present purpose, inasmuch as, there, the 
symbols of earthly empire are introduced in imme- 
diate connexion with the throne of the Ancient of 
days and of the Son of Man'. Imagery of this 
kind abounds in the prophets. In Ezekiel alone, 
for instance, we find the princes of Israel compared 
to young lions’; the kings of Babylon and Egypt 
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described as “great eagles, with great wings, long- 
winged, full of feathers which had divers colours ® ;” 
and generally, “the mighty” and “the princes of the 
earth” designated as “ bullocks,” “fatlings of Ba- 
shan *.” And in the sixty-eighth Psalm we find this 
supplication addressed to “ him that rideth upon the 
heaven of heavens that were of old.” “Rebuke 
the wild beast of the reed *,”—for so, perhaps, may 
the original * most literally be rendered, describing, 
it would seem, the crocodile or the lion,—* the 
multitude of the dulls, with the calves of the nations, 
till every one submit themselves with pieces of 
silver; scatter thou the people that delight in war. 
Princes shall come out of Egypt; Ethiopia shall 
soon stretch out her hands unto God. Sing unto 
God, ye kingdoms of the earth ; O sing praises unto 
the Lord ’.” | 

With regard to the number of the mystic symbols 
which we have seen reason thus to interpret of these 
“kingdoms of the earth,” I have already observed, 
that the number four is commonly used in the He- 
brew to denote completeness and universality. And 
this idea may be traced in the interpretations, in 
other respects widely differing, which have been 
adopted both by Jewish and by Christian expositors. 
Vitringa, on the authority of Abarbanel, enumerates 
three distinct Rabbinical interpretations, which may 
be regarded as all agreeing in one common idea— 
namely, the universal extent of God’s power and 
dominion; though, in one of them, reference is 
made to the four orders of the heavenly hierarchy, 
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under the four Archangels, to whom the govern- 
ment of the world is, according to Jewish opinions, 
supposed to be committed *; in another, to the four 
elements of which the material universe is com- 
posed °; in another, to the four great empires of the 
ancient world, or rather, the celestial spirits by 
which those empires and their rulers were influenced 
and governed’. The same may be observed of the 
interpretations given by Christian expositors; and, 
in particular, of that which was adopted generally 
by the early Fathers, applying the four symbols to 
the four Gospels, as the pillars of Christ’s throne, 
the varied manifestation of His Divinity and Incar- 
nation to the whole world ’. 

How far this or other interpretations may be 
combined, as mystical and secondary applications,— 
for as such they may rather be regarded,— with 
that which I have endeavoured to establish, on evi- 
dence derived from Scripture itself, as what would 
appear to be a primary meaning of the symbols 
before us—is a question which cannot at present 
be entered upon. The subject may more conve- 
niently be considered, or at all events alluded to, 
when we proceed to the actual unfolding of the 
Apocalyptic vision in the opening of the first four 
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seals, each of which, severally, one of the four living 
creatures bids the beloved disciple “ come and see*.” 
Whether, again, the four symbols may be indivi- 
dually applied to so many distinct kingdoms, or 
powers, of the ancient world, and whether such 
application may not help to remove some difficulties 
in the several descriptions given of them in different 
parts of Scripture, are points which may then, per- 
haps, briefly be noticed. For the present, it may 
be sufficient to state the general conclusion to which 
we have come, that these symbols represent the 
universal, all-pervading agency of God’s overruling 
Providence, and the subjection to His supreme 
dominion of “all principality, and power, and might, 
and dominion, and every name that is named, not 
only in this world, but also in that which is to 
come *.” 

For there is, doubtless, a sense in which these 
symbols of earthly power, if such indeed they be, 
may be regarded as, in some sort, representing at 
the same time “principalities and powers” of the 
world unseen. We have observed, on. a former 
occasion *, how, in the book of Daniel, the Angel 
who appeared to the prophet had been exerting 
spiritual influences with the princes of the Eastern 
world; standing up, in the first days of Darius the 
Mede, “to confirm and to strengthen him;” then 
entering into conflict with “the prince of the king- 
dom of Persia” for one and twenty days,—a conflict 
which was to be renewed again; for “now,” said he, 
“will I return to fight with the prince of Persia: 
and when I am gone forth, lo, the prince of Grecia 
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shall come’.” And the apostle St. Paul, in like 
manner, closely connects “the course of this world” 
with “ the Prince of the power of the air’;” and joins 
together “ principalities and powers,” the “rulers of 
the darkness of this world *,” and “spiritual wicked- 
ness’ in high' places*.” And thus the idea which 
we commonly associate with the name of Cherubim 
may be combined with that which, if the foregoing 
argument be well founded, more visibly and pal- 
pably belongs to it; and the language of that sublime 
hymn of the Church, the opening of which, it has 
been well remarked, seems to have been formed 
principally upon the vision before us, may, on this 
view, be found to agree still more perfectly with the 
inspired description. ‘“ We praise thee, O God; we 
acknowledge thee to be the Lord.” “For all the 
gods of the nations” were but “idols;” there is one 
“throne set in heaven,” and “there is none beside 
thee.” “All the earth doth worship thee; the 
Father everlasting ;” the powers of earth owning Thy 
dominion, and paying their homage to Thee, the 
Everlasting, the One “Lord God Almighty, which 
was, and is, and art to come.” “To thee all Angels 
cry aloud; the heavens and all the powers therein.” 
For, in the vision of the things in heaven, it was seen 
how “all the angels stood round about the throne, 
and about the elders and the four living creatures,” 
and their voice was heard, swelling the song of 
praise. And thus “To thee Cherubin anv Seraphin 
continually do cry, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of 
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Sabaoth.” For the prophet heard the song in the 
elder temple of Jerusalem from the lips of the 
Seraphim, and the apostle heard it in the new and 
heavenly temple from the living creatures, the 
Cherubim—*“ Heaven and earth”—not “the whole 
earth ” only, as the prophet heard *, but heaven also, 
heaven now opened as it never was before-—“ Heaven 
and earth are full of the majesty of thy glory.” 


The Apocalyptic vision, I had occasion to observe 
at the beginning of the present Lecture, bears upon 
it the character of a winding up, and gathering into 
one, of all that had gone before of God’s marvellous 
and manifold revelations. And not least remarkably 
is this the case in regard to our immediate subject. 
The mysterious symbols which we have been con- 
templating carry us back, not only through the 
times of the elder dispensation, the glories of the 
temple and of the still earlier tabernacle ; but, yet 
further, to the very time of man’s fall, when that 
scheme of redemption was first darkly revealed, the 
completion and full manifestation of which formed 
the theme of praise in the great consummation. 
“Cherubim ” are mentioned in the same chapter of 
the book of Genesis which records the triumph of 
the tempter, the promise of Him who should finally 
bruise his head, the judgment which expelled man 
from Paradise, and the mercy which reserved for 
him the hope of a return thither. “So he drove 
out the man,” we read, “and he placed at the east 
of the garden of Eden Cherubims, and a flaming 
sword which turned every way, to keep the way of 
the tree of life*.” A long period was to elapse; 
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the powers of the world, the dominion of the Evil 
One, were to oppose the Church of God; mighty 
kingdoms were to arise, and rule for an appointed 
time, until the kingdom of God and of his Christ 
should come. And then the promise came which 
was the removal, as it were, of that opposing power, 
which had been for a time Divinely appointed,—the 
promise given in the first of the epistles to the seven 
Churches, recorded in the book of the Revelation. 
“To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the 
tree of life, which is in the midst of the paradise 
of God *.” 

Meanwhile, through the long vista of years, there 
was vouchsafed a gradual increase of light. It 
may have been, as some have supposed, that above 
the Cherubim, eastward of the garden of Eden, the 
Divine Presence was manifested, and that there our 
first fathers worshipped ; but, at all events, no in- 
timation to that effect is given us in the inspired 
record. In the tabernacle and in the temple it was 
the privilege of Faith to contemplate the Almighty 
King as enthroned above the Cherubim, though it 
were amid the thick darkness which none might 
penetrate. In the vision of Ezekiel, when now the 
symbol was to give place to the reality which it 
represented,—for the ark and cherubim were never 
to be set up again,—above the living creatures, 
whose mighty and fearful agency was so vividly 
exhibited, was seen the likeness of a throne and 
of One that sat upon it. In the vision of the 
Apocalypse, when the “door was opened in heaven,” 
and the beloved disciple was bidden to “come up” 
thither, he beheld immediately “a throne set in 
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heaven and one sat upon it.” And the thrones of His 
elders, His kings and priests, were seen next; and 
then, forming part of His throne and lying beneath 
it, were the well-known symbols of might and 
majesty, subdued to His sovereign dominion, and 
proclaiming His eternal praise. Of a truth, this 
was the final Revelation of Him “ who is the faithful 
Witness, and the Prince of the kings of the earth,” 
the “ Alpha and Omega, the beginning. and the 
ending, the First and the Last °.” 


° Rev. i. 5, 8, 11. 


LECTURE VII.’ 


Rev. vi. 1, 2. 


‘‘ And J saw when the Lamb opened one of the seals, and I 
heard, as it were the noise of thunder, one of the four beasts 
saying, Come and see. And I saw, and behold a white horse : 
and he that sat on him had a bow; and a crown was given 
unto him: and he went forth conquering, and to conquer.” 


In inquiring, on a former occasion, into the im- 
port of those mysterious emblems, the four living 
creatures, which St. John, admitted into the visions 
of heaven, beheld “in the midst of the throne, and 
round about the throne,” of the Divine glory, we 
were engaged but with the scenery of the heavenly 
temple, the description of which is, as it were, prepa- 
ratory to the unfolding of the prophetic visions them- 
selves. The opening of those prophetic scenes is in 
the chapter before us. In the preceding chapter 
St. John had told us, that he “saw in the right hand 
of him that sat on the throne a book written within 
and on the backside, sealed with seven seals ;”’—a 
book which none “in heaven, nor in earth, nor under 
the earth, was able to open, neither to look thereon,” 
until “the Lion of the tribe of Juda, the Root of 
David,” “prevailed to open the book, and to loose 
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the seven seals thereof.” “And I beheld,” says St. 
John, “and, lo, in the midst of the throne and the 
four living creatures, and in the midst of the elders,” 
—the four and twenty elders whose thrones encircled 
the throne of the Uncreated Majesty,—“stood a Lamb 
as it had been slain, having seven horns and seven 
eyes, which are the seven Spirits of God sent forth 
into all the earth. And he came and took the book 
out of the right hand of him that sat upon the 
throne. And when he had taken the book, the four 
living creatures and the four and twenty elders fell 
down before the Lamb, having every one of them 
harps, and golden vials full of odours, which are the 
prayers of saints. And they sung a new song, say- 
ing, Thou art worthy to take the book, and to open 
the seals thereof: for thou wast slain, and hast re- 
deemed us to God by thy blood out of every kindred, 
and tongue, and people, and nation; and hast made 
us unto our God kings and priests: and we shall 
reign on the earth ’.” 

It will be recollected that to the prophet Daniel, 
in the days of elder revelation, it had been said, 
“But thou, O Daniel, shut up the words, and seal 
the book, even to the time of the end;” “Go thy 
way, Daniel: for the words are closed up and sealed 
till the time of the end’*.” But now the Great Pro- 
phet had appeared in the midst of His Church; and 
“the mystery which” had “been hid from ages and 
generations,” was henceforth more and more fully to 
be “ made manifest to his saints‘ ;’—-even that great 
“mystery which from the beginning of the world” 
had “been hid in God, who created all things by 
Jesus Christ, to the intent that now unto the princi- 
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palities and powers in heavenly places might be 
known by the Church the manifold wisdom of God, 
according to the eternal purpose which he purposed 
in Christ Jesus our Lord’.” To Him it was given 
to unfold before His Church all the mysterious roll 
of prophecy, and to loose its seals in order: and it is 
the opening of the first of the seven which is des- 
cribed in the words before us. “And I saw when 
the Lamb opened one of the seals, and I heard, as it 
were the noise of thunder, one of the four living 
creatures saying, Come and see.” 

It will be observed that, at the opening of each of 
the first four seals, the attention of St. John is called 
to the unfolding vision by the voice of one of the 
four living creatures, one after another calling him 
thus to “Come and see.” It would appear from this, 
as if these four seals formed, in some sense, a whole; 
something, we may suppose, embracing, in a manner, 
the whole circuit of the dominion and operation of 
God’s universal Providence in this lower world. I 
had occasion before to observe, in reference to the 
fourfold symbols which St. John beheld encircling 
and supporting the Divine throne, that the number 
four is commonly used in Scripture language to 
denote universality ; and if those symbols, in their 
relation to the throne which was above them, have 
been rightly interpreted as denoting the subjection 
to the supreme authority of the Most High, of “all 
principality, and power, and might, and dominion, 
and every name that is named, not only in this world, 
but also in that which is to come’,” we might 
imagine that events, the unfolding of which the four 
living creatures in order bid the evangelic prophet 
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draw nigh and see, would be such as concerned the 
whole world of God’s Providence, affecting in turn 
every corner of the earthly dominion which is under 
His footstool. And this idea derives some con- 
firmation from finding, in the fourth seal, mention 
made of “the fourth part of the earth’” as the scene 
of operation allotted to the agents of destruction 
which are there commissioned. But more clearly still 
does the character of completeness seem to belong to 
these first four seals taken together, when we observe 
how, after the revelation, in the fifth seal, of the 
assemblage of the souls of the martyrs who had been 
slain, as it would appear, by those sundry kinds of 
death which are described in the fourth seal, there 
follows, in the sixth seal, a great consummation, wind- 
ing up the destinies of the whole earth. 


But to proceed to the more particular examination 
of the four seals themselves, which, we may at least 
infer from what has been said, must be taken in a 
connected view. The vision which St. John beheld, 
when those seals were opened in succession, and the 
four living creatures in order bade him “Come and 
see,” were four horses with their riders, going forth 
in the earth. Under the first seal he says, “I saw, 
and behold a white horse: and he that sat on him 
had a bow; and a crown was given unto him: and 
he went forth conquering, and to conquer.” Under 
the second seal, “there went out another horse that 
was red: and power was given to him that sat there- 
on to take peace from the earth, and that they should 
kill one another: and there was given unto him a 
great sword.” Under the third he says, “I beheld, 
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and lo a black horse; and he that sat on him had a 
pair of balances in his hand. And I heard a voice 
in the midst of the four beasts say, A measure of 
wheat for a penny, and three measures of barley for 
a penny; and see thou hurt not the oil and the 
wine.” Under the fourth seal, “I looked, and be- 
hold a pale horse: and his name that sat on him was 
Death, and Hell followed with him. And power 
was given unto them over the fourth part of the 
earth, to kill with sword, and with hunger, and with 
death, and with the beasts of the earth °.” 

The imagery here employed is remarkably parallel 
with that of the opening vision of the prophet 
Zechariah. “I saw by night,” saith the prophet, 
“and behold a man riding upon a red horse, and 
he stood among the myrtle trees that were in the 
bottom; and behind him were there red _ horses, 
speckled, and white. Then said I, O my lord, what 
are these? And the angel that talked with me said 
unto me, I will shew thee what these be. And the 
man that stood among the myrtle trees answered 
and said, These are they whom the Lord hath sent 
to walk to and fro through the earth *.” They were 
the ministers of God’s overruling Providence, sent 
forth over the earth; their colours depicting the 
influence of each power, thus employed, on the 
destinies of God’s Church and people. “The red 
horses, which Jead the array,” as an able and judi- 
cious commentator observes, “portend war and 
slaughter; such as had occasioned the captivity. 
The white horses concluding the procession, denote, 
as the context shows, the peace and happiness which 
were to succeed. The speckled, or party-coloured 
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horses, express the intermediate transition from suf- 
fering to happiness '.” 

This appears yet more clearly from another vision 
of the same prophet. I “looked,” he says, “and, 
behold, there came four chariots out from between 
two mountains; and the mountains were mountains 
of brass. In the first chariot were red horses; and 
in the second chariot black horses; and in the third 
chariot white horses; and in the fourth chariot 
grisled and bay horses. Then I answered and said 
unto the angel that talked with me, What are these, 
my lord? And the angel answered and said unto 
me, These are the four spirits of the heavens, which 
go forth from standing before the Lord of all the 
earth. The black horses which are therein go forth 
into the north country; and the white go forth after 
them ; and the grisled go forth toward the south 
country. And the bay went forth, and sought to 
go that they might walk to and fro in the 
earth: and he said, Get you hence, walk to and 
fro through the earth. So they walked to and fro 
through the earth. Then cried he unto me, and 
spake unto me, saying, Behold, these that go toward 
the north country have quieted my spirit in the 
north country*.” They were the agents of God’s 
Providence throughout the world; and the scene of 
action on which those who were foremost in the 
prophet’s view were employed, was “ the north coun- 
try,” that is, Babylon, where the chosen people had 
been in bondage, but were now to find their sorrow 
succeeded by joy; the black horses denoting their 
former affliction, the white, which went forth after 
them, representing the deliverance which the cap- 
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tives were to obtain through the victories of 
8 


Cyrus’. 
“From this application of the imagery of horses 
in Scripture,” as Dean Woodhouse further observes, 
“it may appear, that a man on horseback, in scrip- 
tural vision, represents the going forth of some 
power divinely commissioned to effect changes upon 
earth: and that the character of the change is to be 
collected from the colour of the horse; the red, or 
flame-coloured ‘, denoting war and slaughter; the 
black, mourning and woe; the white, victory, and 
peace, and happiness.” And the interpretation thus 
derived from the visions of the earlier prophet, con- 
sidered simply with reference to the events in which 
they were undoubtedly fulfilled, is strongly con- 
firmed by the imagery in the passage before us. 
For here, the white horse has a rider marked by the 
undoubted symbols of victory and triumph—the 
bow and the crown and the career of conquest; the 
red, the fiery-coloured, horse has his rider distin- 
guished, in like manner, as the representative of 
war, both by the commission given to him, that he 
should take peace from the earth, and by the sword 
which was put into his hand; while the black horse, 
whose rider would seem to be the emblem of famine, 
when bread is eaten by weight, and the oil and wine 
are precious, is still, as in Zechariah’s vision, the 
appropriate symbol of distress and calamity. 


But to proceed to the more particular examina- 
tion of the several symbols: and first, of the white 
horse and him that sat thereon. And here, acting 
on that most safe and sure rule of interpretation 
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which would look to prophetic Scripture, and espe- 
cially to other parts of the same volume of prophecy, 
as the best exponent of its own imagery, we cannot 
fail to be struck with the similarity of a description 
which we find in the nineteenth chapter of this same 
book of the Revelation. “I saw heaven opened,” 
says St. John, “and behold a white horse; and he 
that sat upon him was called Faithful and True, and 
in righteousness he doth judge and make war. His 
eyes were as a flame of fire, and on his head were 
many crowns; and he had a name written, that no 
man knew, but he himself. And he was clothed 
with a vesture dipped in blood: and his name is 
called The Word of God. And the armies which 
were in heaven followed him upon white horses, 
clothed in fine linen, white and clean. And out of 
his mouth goeth a sharp sword, that with it he 
should smite the nations: and he shall rule them 
with a rod of iron: and he treadeth the wine-press 
of the fierceness and wrath of Almighty God. And 
he hath on his vesture and on his thigh a name 
written, Kina or Kines, anp Lorp oF Lorps°.” 
It cannot for a moment be doubted to Whom this 
description belongs. It is He whom the beloved 
disciple beheld, in his first vision, in the midst of the 
seven golden candlesticks,—His universal Church ; 
whose “eyes were as a flame of fire,” “and out of 
his mouth went a sharp two-edged sword *.” He is 
seen here with the “many crowns” on His head, the 
regal crowns’ of the kingdoms of this world which 
have been subdued to His power. He comes forth 
with the signs of vengeance to be fulfilled on His 
enemies, like him whom the prophet Isaiah beheld 
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coming “from Edom, with dyed garments from 
Bozrah,” “ glorious in his apparel, travelling in the 
greatness of his strength;” who had trodden the 
wine-press alone, and would tread the people in His 
anger and trample them in His fury; for the day of 
vengeance was in His heart, and the year of His 
redeemed was come °;—it is the same Divine and 
glorious Person who is seen in the vision of St. John, 
manifested in all the majesty and glory of His pre- 
sence, and leading His Church to victory. And if, 
in the earlier vision immediately before us, He 
appears with less manifest signs of His Divine 
nature and His Almighty power, it is because here 
the time is not yet come for the full display of His 
might and majesty. He has a bow, ready strung for 
the conflict with His enemies, whom afterward, in 
nearer combat, He must slay with the sword: and 
there is given unto Him a crown, the crown not of 
the king but of the combatant’, the crown of pro- 
mised victory. And He goes forth “conquering, 
and to conquer:” still greater and more extended 
triumphs are in store for Him whose first going 
forth was thus with the signs, and the assured 
pledge, of final success. The description given in the 
passage before us, as well as in that later vision, 
corresponds with the imagery of the Psalm which, 
on the inspired authority of the Apostle', we can- 
not doubt has reference to Christ Himself. “Gird 
thy sword upon thy thigh, O most mighty, with thy 
glory and thy majesty. And in thy majesty ride 
prosperously because of truth and meekness and 
righteousness ; and thy right hand shall teach thee 
terrible things. Zhine arrows are sharp in the 
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heart of the king’s enemies; whereby the people 
fall under thee ’.” 

It would appear, then, from the comparison of 
prophetic language in passages apparently parallel, 
that under the imagery of this first seal is described 
“the progress of the Christian religion in its primi- 
tive purity,” when its first teachers were sent out 
into all the world, in the might of the Divine Spirit, 
and with their Master's presence pledged to be with 
them; His Gospel going forth thus with the bow 
and the crown,—with “the Divine favour resting 
upon it, armed spiritually against its foes, and des- 
tined to be victorious in the end’.” And when it 
is said of the emblematic Warrior that “he went 
forth conquering, and to conquer,” we may under- 
stand, as has been well pointed out, a reference to 
the two distinct periods in the progress of the Chris- 
tian Religion ; the first when, “ preached in purity by 
the Apostles,” it “ overcame the powers of darkness, 
and all human opposition, and, establishing itself in 
the world, ‘ went forth conquering; ” “the second, 
when, after a long warfare, during which this holy 
religion is corrupted, debased, and deformed, by the 
machinations of the enemy, it is at length seen to 
regain its primitive freedom and purity, and to over- 
come all opposition.” “The latter period, which,” 
on this view, is represented in the later vision 
already referred to, is “only alluded to in the 
passage now before us; the prime object of which 
is to show the religion of Christ going forth in its 
original purity, and in the power divinely conferred 
upon it*.” Imagery, it may be observed, of a similar 
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kind is found in a passage of the prophet Zechariah, 
where it is said, “The Lord of hosts hath visited his 
flock the house of Judah, and hath made them as 
his goodly horse in the battle. Out of him came 
forth the corner, out of him the nail, out of him the 
battle bow, out of him every oppressor together. 
And they shall be as mighty men, which tread down 
their enemies in the mire of the streets in the 
battle: and they shall fight because the Lord is with 
them, and the riders on horses shall be confounded.” 

And this interpretation of the first seal comes 
commended to us by the authority of the ancient 
commentators generally, and of some of the most 
distinguished amongst the moderns. And of those 
of the moderns who have applied the three follow- 
ing seals to the succession of Roman Emperors, 
the originator of that interpretation, the learned 
Joseph Mede, saw plainly that the first seal could 
not be so understood®. And, indeed, whatever in- 
terpretation we might be disposed to adopt of the 
symbols exhibited in those three following seals, the 
opening vision of Zechariah, already referred to, 
would lead us specially to recognize something of 
a Divine character in the Leader and Chieftain (if 
so He may be regarded) of the mysterious agents 
that are here seen going forth. He whom the pro- 
phet describes as the “man riding upon a red horse’,” 
followed by red horses, speckled and white, is imme- 
diately afterwards spoken of as “the Angel of the 
Lord *;”—a title which, in the Old Testament, is con- 
stantly employed to designate one higher than any 


* Zech. x. 3—5. swered the Angel of the Lord 
* Vid. Note, Appendix. that stood among the myrtle 
7 Zech. i. 8. trees.” Comp. vv. 8, 9. 
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created Angel—even the Angel, the Messenger, of 
the everlasting covenant’. St. Jerome, in his com- 
mentary on this passage of the prophet, following 
herein those whom he calls “the masters of the 
Churches,” observes, that the man riding on the red 
horse is the Lord the Saviour. He refers to the 
description in Isaiah, already quoted, of that myste- 
rious One who is “red in his apparel, and his gar- 
ments like him that treadeth the wine-fat;” and 
proceeds to identify the rider on the red horse de- 
scribed in Zechariah’s vision with the rider on the 
white horse in the Revelation of St. John'. 

But from the consideration of this first seal, the 
interpretation of which it is peculiarly important to 
determine rightly, we may proceed to examine more 
briefly the import of the other three. These may 
perhaps be regarded as merely symbolic representa- 
tions;—the second, of war; the third, of famine; 
the fourth, of those “four sore judgments” joined 
in one as instruments of death and destruction, “the 
sword and the famine and the noisome beast and 
the pestilence’.” And if this interpretation be 
adopted, we may perhaps most fitly apply these de- 
scriptions to the events which our Lord foretold in 
His solemn prophecy delivered on the Mount of 
Olives. “Ye shall hear of wars and rumours of 
wars.... For nation shall rise against nation, and 
kingdom against kingdom: and there shall be famines, 
and pestilences, and earthquakes, in divers places. 

° Mal. iii. 1. rufus ostenditur, in Apocalypsi 

1“ Vir autem qui ascende- Johannis in candidis vestibus 
bat super equum rufum Do-_ et in candido equo sedere de- 
minus Salvator est, qui dispen- _scribitur.”——Hieron. in loc. t. 
sationem nostre carnis assu-_ ill. p. 1711. 
mens, audit in Isaia: ‘ Quare * Ezek. xiv. 21. Comp. 


rubra sunt vestimenta tua?’ chap. v.17; xxxili. 27. 
Hic qui nunc captivo populo 
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All these are the beginning of sorrows. Thien shall 
they deliver you up to be afflicted, and shall kill 
you; and ye shall be hated of all nations for my 
name's sake*.” These signs might seem to be de- 
Jineated in these seals, in like manner as the first 
seal would appear to correspond with that universal 
preaching of His Gospel which our Lord declares 
should meanwhile take place—“ this Gospel of the 
kingdom shall be preached in all the world for a 
witness unto all nations: and then shall the end 
come *,” 

We may, however, observe, with more particular 
reference to the second seal, that there are other de- 
clarations of our Blessed Lord, which would seem, 
perhaps, more exactly to answer to the language here 
employed. To the rider on the red, the fiery- 
coloured, horse “it was given to take peace from the 
earth, and that they should kill one another: and 
there was given unto him a great sword.” In lan- 
guage strikingly similar our Lord had said, “Think 
not that I am come to send peace on earth: I came 
not to send peace, but a sword’.” Or, as we read in 
another Gospel, “Iam come to send fire on the earth ; 
and what will I, if it be already kindled? Suppose 
ye that I am come to give peace on earth? I tell 
you, Nay; but rather division®.” “For I am come 
to set a man at variance against his father, and the 
daughter against her mother, and the daughter-in- 
law against her mother-in-law. And a man’s foes 
shall be they of his own houshold’.”. “And the 
brother shall deliver up the brother to death, and 


> Matt, xxiv. 6—9. calyps. ed. Cramer. (in Catenis) 
* Ver. 14. Oxon. 1840. 
> Matt. x. 34. Cf. Gicumenii ® Luke xii. 49—51. 

et Arethee Comment. in Apo- 7 Matt. x. 35, 36. 
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the father the child: and the children shall rise up 
against their parents, and cause them to be put to 
death °.” This, it has been well observed, is the true 
force of the words, “that they should kill one an- 
other ;”—the strife and contention, “not of nation 
against nation,” such as has continually been waged 
throughout the world’s history, “but of brethren 
and companions among themselves’.” And the ap- 
pearing, in the vision, of the red horse and his rider, 
immediately following the going forth of the first, 
would seem to have a peculiar significancy, if it 
denoted the strife and contention which, though not 
the legitimate, was, in some sense, the natural,—as it 
was assuredly the Divinely predicted—consequence of 
the coming, into the world, of the Gospel of peace. 
In the interpretation of the third seal, some diffi- 
culty arises from the doubt as to the proper transla- 
tion of the word which describes that which the 
rider on the black horse is represented as holding in 
his hand. It has been questioned whether the word 
which our translators have rendered “a pair of 
balances ',” would, taken by itself, bear that mean- 
ing. The use of the word, however, in that sense, 
seems to be vindicated by the remainder of the de- 
scription in which it occurs. And the balances in the 
hand of the rider, combined with the proclamation 
by the voice from the midst of the four living crea- 
tures, declaring the price of “a measure of wheat” 
and “three measures of barley ”—a price indicating, 
as, I think, would clearly appear, a great degree of 
scarcity *—and, together with this proclamation, the 


° Ibid. ver. 21. balance. 
° Woodhouse’s Annot. p. * See Woodhouse, Transla- 
127. tion, and Annot. 
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strict charge, given by the same voice, for the preser- 
vation of “the oil and the wine,” would significantly 
express a state of things in which, as in the straitness 
of the siege which the prophet foretold to Jerusa- 
lem, they should “eat bread by weight and with 
care*;” and in which the fruits of the earth, though 
still preserved by a guardian power, should be the 
objects of watchful solicitude. And when we bear in 
mind the language in which, elsewhere, the prophet 
Amos speaks of the days when there should be “a 
famine” in the land, “not a famine of bread, nor a 
thirst of water, but of hearing the word of the 
Lord‘;” and when we remember also how, in 
Scripture phrase, the corn and the oil and the wine 
are used to denote spiritual blessings *, it will seem, 
perhaps, most accordant with the interpretation 
which has been given, on Scriptural grounds, to 
the two preceding seals, if we understand this 
also to describe a state of spiritual privation, the 
punishment, as it would seem, of abuse or neglect 
of the gifts of God’s grace. It would foretel a time 
when those gifts, though preserved in the midst of 
the earth by the special care of His overruling Pro- 
vidence, should be given in scanty measure to pre- 
serve life; while the gladness and joy of plenty 
were taken away, and a gloomy blackness gave its 
appropriate colour to the darkening scene. 

In the fourth seal we have imagery yet more 
appalling. The hue of the “pale” horse, livid and 
ghastly,—for such is the force of the epithet here 
employed ‘—his rider whose name was Death, and 
Hell following after him, and the power given them 


* Ezek. iv. 16. 5 E.g. Amos ix. 18. Joel 
* Amos viii. 11. See Wood- iii. 18. Jer. xxxi. 12. 
house. ° yAwpds. 
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to “kill with sword, and with hunger, and with death, 
and with the beasts of the earth,” seem to open to 
our view the “ dark places of the earth,” “ full of the 
habitations of cruelty.” “There is a sublime climax, 
or scale of terrific imagery,” says Dean Woodhouse, 
“exhibited in the colours of the horses of the first 
four seals, denoting, as I understand them, the pro- 
gressive character of the Christian times, from its 
pure beginning to its greatest corruption. It begins 
with pure white; then changes to fiery and venge- 
ful; then to black or mournful ; and when we sup- 
pose that nothing more dreadful in colour can appear, 
then comes another gradation still more terrific, even 
this deadly pale’.” 

“The period of the fourth seal is” evidently one 
“of great slaughter and devastation. But,” as the 
same writer furtber remarks, “in the metaphorical 
language of Scripture, these agents of destruction are 
not confined to act upon the lives of men only... 
and it is the most dire work of Death and Hell to 
destroy in the heart of man those seeds of religion 
which are there planted to grow up unto eternal life.” 
“Conformably to these images,” according to this 
view, “ Death and Hell, under this seal, are described 
as making ravage not only on the natural lives, but ” 
also “on the spiritual lives of men, by eradicating 
the vital principle of pure religion. The Christian 
religion, which had begun her benign progress in 
white array, and under the guidance of apostolic 
teachers, is now not only so changed in colour and 
appearance, as to be scarcely discernible as the same ; 
but is under the direction of deadly and infernal 
agents, who delight to destroy in her all that remains 


” Annot. p. 139. 
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of primitive purity *.” And, it may be added, that 
in the same degree in which the powers of evil, 
whether of this world or of the world unseen, were 
suffered to prevail over the living power of the Word 
of Life, and the spiritual life of men, they would 
also exhibit the outward violence by which that 
persecuting empire was distinguished, which seemed 
to early times the very type of the Antichristian 
power, and which, in inventing, as Lactantius speaks, 
new and unwonted tortures for the worshippers of 
God, slew them “ with sword, and with hunger, and 
with the beasts of the earth’.” 

It may be observed, in favour of this genera] view 
of the four seals, as delineating the various fortunes 
of the Christian Church, and the changes which it 
has seemed to undergo in the different stages of its 
progress, that there is a unity of subject thus pre- 
served throughout; from the first going forth of the 
Divine Religion in its original purity and power, to 
its re-appearance, in power and purity still more 
resplendent and glorious, for the final victory over 
all its foes. But if it should rather seem, that the 
images exhibited in the three latter seals are to be 
interpreted literally, as describing the outward cala- 
mities of war, and famine, and the varied forms of 
death which follow in their desolating train, we 
must undoubtedly, I think, with the ancient expo- 
sitors, identify the scenes here described with those 
which our Lord foretold in the prophecy already 
referred to. These events will then still maintain a 
close connexion with that which I have endeavoured 
to establish as the import of the first seal, viz. the 
going forth of the “ Gospel of the kingdom,” which 


* Ibid. p. 140. ° Whitley, p. 235. 
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was to be “ preached in all the world for a witness 
unto all nations.” This, with the “signs following” 
it, and the attendant circumstances which marked its 
progress over the earth,—whether we give to the 
scenes in which it is depicted a more literal or a 
more spiritual interpretation, a wider or a more 
limited extent in point of time,—is undoubtedly, I 
conceive, the main subject of these first disclosures 
of the mystic book. And if, taking in the remoter 
view, we discover in them glimpses of later periods 
in the Church’s history, these must, I think, be 
regarded only as opened (so to speak) in perspective, 
as we follow the first career of the Gospel over the 
face of the earth. It was the commission of our 
Lord to His Apostles, the chosen heralds of His 
word, “Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.” “And,” we are told, 
“they went forth and preached every where, the 
Lord working with them.” ‘Their sound went out 
into all lands, and their words unto the ends of the 
world.” “The word of the truth of the Gospel” 
“is come unto you,” said the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
writing to the Christians at Colosse, “as it is in all 
the world ;” “that Gospel,” he says again, “which ye 
have heard, and which was preached to every creature 
which is under heaven'.” And it is this its univer- 
sality, in regard to the whole extent of God’s earthly 
dominion, that would seem to be prominently set 
before us, in the fourfold imagery which answers, as 
we have seen, to the four living creatures who were 
beheld “in the midst of the throne and round about 
the throne” of the Almighty King. 


In examining, on a former occasion, into the 
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mystic import of those four emblems, thus closely 
connected with the first four seals, I deferred the 
consideration of the question, whether they admitted, 
severally, of a distinct application to so many dif- 
ferent kingdoms, or whether they were simply to be 
regarded, as denoting, generally, the subjection of all 
“principality and power and might and dominion” 
to the supreme authority of Him who ruleth in the 
kingdoms of men, and maketh them the instruments 
of His Sovereign will. 

In those visions of Zechariah, already referred to, 
of which the imagery, as we have seen, strikingly 
resembles that of the passage before us, the horses 
and chariots which are there described as those 
“whom the Lord hath sent to walk to and fro 
through the earth,”—‘the four spirits of the heavens 
which go forth from standing before the Lord of all 
the earth,”—are represented as taking possession, as 
it were, of different lands; some going forth “into 
the north country,” and some “toward the south 
country,” and some, as though their fixed place of 
dominion were not yet assigned to them, bidden to 
“walk to and fro through the earth.” And in these 
horses and chariots, both Jewish and Christian inter- 
preters have traced, in connexion with a description 
of angelic agency in the fulfilment of the designs of 
God’s Providence, a reference also to the four great 
monarchies delineated in the visions of the book of 
Daniel. Of the two visions of Zechariah, the latter, 
that of the four chariots, seems the rather to connect 
itself with the vision before us, inasmuch as it is fol- 
lowed immediately by aremarkable prophecy of Him 
for whose spiritual and everlasting kingdom those 
earthly empires were destined to prepare the way. 
The prophet was commanded to take silver and gold, 
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and make of them crowns to set symbolically upon 
the head of the high priest; the promise being 
at the same time solemnly given of “the Man 
whose name is the Brancu,” who should “ build the 
temple of the Lord,” and should “bear the glory, 
and sit and rule upon his throne, and be a priest 
upon his throne, and the counsel of peace be between 
them both *.” 

The symbols of the four living creatures, with 
which, as we have already seen, the four seals in the 
vision before us are closely connected, we found rea- 
son to think, on examining them by the light of 
prophetic Scripture, were intended to denote the 
kingdoms of this world. The lion, in particular, it . 
was observed, was, in Daniel’s vision of the four 
beasts, the emblem of the Babylonian empire; and 
this alone would suggest: the inquiry, whether there 
were not some such special application of the same 
symbol here, and of the other three which are joined 
with it. And, moreover, the order in which they 
occur, which is not that which we should naturally 
have expected, would tend to confirm the idea that 
there was involved some principle of historical suc- 
cession. “The first living creature was like a lion, 
and the second like a calf, and the third had a face 
as a man, and the fourth was like a flying eagle.” 

In regard to the first, the imagery of Daniel’s 
vision, making the lion the symbol of Babylon, 
might be illustrated by many passages of the pro- 
phets. One, in particular, of the prophet Jeremiah, 
is cited by a Jewish writer, Rabbi Eliezer, in support 
of his application to the Babylonian empire of the 
face of the lion among the cherubim. “I will bring 
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evil from the north, and a great destruction. Zhe 
lion is come up from his thicket, and the destroyer 
of the Gentiles is on his way; he is gone forth from 
his place to make thy land desolate*.” Again, in 
the prophecy against Edom, the Chaldean invader is 
described as coming up “like a /zon from the swell- 
ing of Jordan against the habitation of the strong *;” 
and elsewhere by the same prophet the title is ap- 
plied to the kings and conquerors of Nineveh and 
Babylon, almost as a distinctive appellation. “ Israel 
is a scattered sheep; the ions have driven him away: 
first the king of Assyria hath devoured him; and 
then the king of Babylon hath broken his bones *.” 
And again in another passage, where the mention, 
immediately following, of Egyptian enemies, makes 
the symbolical designation of the kings of Assyria 
and Babylon the more striking. “Is Israel a servant ? 
is he a home-born slave? why is he spoiled? The 
young lions roared upon him, and yelled, and they 
made his land waste: his cities were burned without 
inhabitant. Also the children of Noph and Tahapanes 
have broken the crown of thy head °.” The reference 
here to the conquerors of the East, as distinguished 
from the Egyptians, is the more manifest, from the 
mention made, in the same chapter, of these two 
great powers of the ancient world between which 
the chosen people lay, and which were alike the 
causes of Jerusalem’s sin and the instruments of her 
punishment. ‘“ What hast thou to do in the way of 
Egypt, to drink the waters of Sihor? or what hast 
thou to do in the way of Assyria, to drink the 
waters of the river?” “Thou also shalt be ashamed 
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of Egypt, as thou wast ashamed of Assyria’. 
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And if the lion was the emblem of Assyria, and of 
the other monarchies which inherited the same seats 
of dominion inthe Eastern world, the calf, or the ox, 
was not less appropriate as the emblem of Egypt. 
And the image is so applied, in the same prophetic 
volume of Jeremiah, in a passage which Bishop 
Warburton * has pointed out as a striking instance 
of symbolical language. “Egypt is a very fair 
heifer; but destruction cometh; it cometh out of 
the north. Also her hired men are in the midst of 
her like fatted bullocks: for they also are turned 
back, and are fled away together’.” The Psalmist 
likewise, in a passage already referred to, employs 
the same imagery, where, among the nations that 
were to be subdued by the Divine power, Egypt 
seems to be especially alluded to'. “Rebuke the 
wild beast of the reed, the multitude of the dudls, 
with the calves of the people, till every one submit 
himself with pieces of silver; scatter thou the people 
that delight in war. Princes shall come out of 
Egypt ; Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands 
unto God *.” 

With regard, indeed, to this second symbol it 
may be remarked, that the kingdom of Egypt is not 
one of the four which are symbolically delineated 
in the visions of the book of Daniel, and which are 
commonly called the four great monarchies. But, 
though it did not occupy a place in the succession of 
empires which followed the Babylonian, in that series 
which continued onward to the times of the Gos- 
pel, yet in the wider survey of the ancient world, 
in its subordination to the universal sway of God’s 


* Divine Legation, book iv. ° Jer. xvi. 20, 21. 
Sect. 3. Works, vol. iv. pp. " Cf. sup. p. 186. 
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Providence, Egypt would naturally stand side by 
side with Assyria. And the imagery of the prophet 
Ezekiel, who describes the Assyrian and the Egyptian 
as the two fairest and loftiest cedars in the garden 
of God, “the choice and best of Lebanon ‘,” it has 
been well observed by an able lecturer on this foun- 
dation, has in it “the accuracy of historical truth, 
as well as the beauty of a poetic, and the force of a 
moral representation.” “ Originally,” as Mr. Davi- 
son remarks, Egypt “ was the most prosperous, opu- 
lent, and powerful of kingdoms; till the growth of 
the Assyrian power divided with it its glory, and then 
together they were the two foremost nations of the 
ancient world ‘.” And they were the nations, more- 
over, by whom the fortunes of God’s chosen people 
were specially affected, and whose power and idola- 
tries most endangered their safety; while, at the 
same time, they gave occasion for the most signal 
displays of the supreme deity of the God of Israel. 
And hence with peculiar significancy would the 
symbols of Egypt and Assyria be seen, in the earlier 
ages of the Divine dispensations, sustaining the foot- 
stool of His throne “who sat upon the Cherubim.” 
It would lead us away, however, too far from our 
immediate subject, into the minute examination of 
the descriptions given of the living creatures, or 
cherubim, in the Old Testament, were we to enter 
fully on the grounds for this application of them to 
the several kingdoms of the ancient world. I may 
state, however, that I believe this interpretation will 
be found to remove some difficulties, and reconcile 
apparent discrepancies not otherwise of easy solu- 
tion. It is not till the visions of Ezekiel that we 


* Ezek. xxxi. 2, 3.16.18. * Davison on Prophecy, p. 481. 
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find explicit mention made of the two symbols 
which stand last in order in St. John’s description, 
viz. the face of the man and that of the eagle®. 
The former of these two, it may be observed, ap- 
pears more prominently in Ezekiel’s description of 
the restored temple®; which circumstance would 
agree well with the application of these symbols, 
respectively, to the two last kingdoms,—namely, the 
Greek and the Roman,—of those same four which, 
as we have seen, appear to be symbolized by the 
four chariots in Zechariah’s still later vision. The 
human form would fitly represent the pre-eminent 
civilization of Greece, and the superiority which, by 
this right, it claimed over the barbarians around, 
corresponding with that which belongs to man over 
the beasts of the field and the forest. And the eagle 
would be the not less appropriate emblem of the 
Roman conquests, the well known military standard 
of a people in whom, as it would appear, was accom- 
plished fully the threatening which was pronounced 
upon the people of Israel by their great lawgiver, and 
which the Chaldean had partly fulfilled. “The Lord 
shall bring a nation against thee from far, from the 
end of the earth, as swift as the eagle flieth’.” It 
may be regarded, perhaps, as confirming this inter- 
pretation of the last-named symbol, that, in a subse- 
quent chapter of this same book, where the vision 
seems to refer to the time when, by God’s over- 
ruling Providence, the Roman empire lent its power 
to the protection of His Church‘, it is said that 
“there were given to the woman two wings of the 
great eagle” (for so it should be rendered’), “that she 


* Ezek. 1.10, &c. x. 14, &c. * Vid. inf. Lect. x1. 
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might flee into the wilderness';” and it may also 
serve to explain the description of the fourth of the 
four living creatures, in the vision before us, as “ like 
a flying eagle,” if we apply it to a power which, at 
the time when the Apocalyptic vision was seen, was 
in the midst of its career of victory and dominion. 

In vindication, if need be, of the considerations 
which I have ventured to suggest towards the inter- 
pretation of symbols confessedly obscure, I would 
plead, in the words of a learned writer on the same 
subject, that, “of the many conjectures which have 
at different times been hazarded, there are none 
but what have their difficulties and embarrassments,” 
and yet “none of them have been otherwise than 
well received, when they have been modestly pro- 
pounded ; when no singular stress has been laid upon 
them, and nobody required to acquiesce in them, 
to the exclusion of all other expositions’.” The 
spirit in which such subjects should be approached 
is one anxious, indeed, to understand, so far as may 
be permitted, what God hath revealed, but, at the 
same time not impatient of obscurity ; willing rather, 
if so be, to be enabled to discover only thus much, 
—that there is, in the words of Inspiration and in 
the scenes which it unfolds, a depth of meaning, and 
comprehensiveness of application, which is beyond 
its own skill to discover; while yet the investigation 
of them may have served the salutary purpose of 
leaving an impression, elevating yet humbling, of the 
vast and illimitable range of the Divine dispensa- 
tions, and of “the manifold wisdom of God.” 


We have seen that there is some intimate con- 
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nexion between the four seals and the four living 
creatures, severally; implied, as it would seem, in 
the call which these in turn address to the beloved 
disciple, as each seal is opened in succession, bidding 
him “Come and see.” It would greatly confirm the 
view which has been given, on distinct grounds, of 
the import of the four seals and of the four living 
creatures, if this connecting link were discovered 
between them. And if we follow the progress of 
the Gospel over the earth under the varying aspects 
presented in the four seals, our view is certainly 
fixed in a peculiar manner on the countries which 
we have supposed to be marked out by the four 
living creatures. It was in the Easé that the Gospel 
first went forth on its career of victory; and among 
the multitude who witnessed the first effusion of 
the Spirit on the day of Pentecost, we read of “ Par- 
thians, and Medes and Elamites, and the dwellers 
in Mesopotamia, and in Judza and Cappadocia, in 
Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia ”—all these 
from the Asiatic continent *. And, next in order, we 
find mention made of those “in Egypt, and in the 
parts of Libya about Cyrene’.” And it is to Kgypt 
and Africa that our attention is specially called, 
when instances are given us of the bitter strifes and 
divisions which, through the operation of human 
passions, followed the preaching of the Gospel. 
Again, the darkness of the third seal and the par- 
tial withdrawal of religious truth, were referred to the 
influence of heathen philosophy, and heathen super- 
stition; and in these we recognize the offspring of 
Greece. And, finally, in the persecutions and cruelty 
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which close the scene, we seem to trace the domi- 
nion of ome, that imperial city in whom was to 
be “found” in the day of retribution “the blood 
of prophets and of saints, and of all that were slain 
upon the earth °.” 


But, whatever interpretation we may be inclined 
to give to the imagery which describes the train of 
the Conqueror who is represented in the first seal, no 
doubt, I think, can attach to that description, as to 
its reference to the early times of the Gospel. And 
this, I would repeat, is the important point to deter- 
mine in the vision before us. And if, by the attend- 
ant forms seen in the vision as following the Rider 
on the white horse, we are to understand the tem- 
poral calamities which our Lord had foretold as the 
signs of His kingdom coming in its power, we may 
imagine how great the support and consolation 
which these vivid delineations of “the-beginnings of 
sorrows” were fitted to supply to the early Chris- 
tians; continually taunted as they were with the 
reproach of these calamities, as occasioned by the 
new religion, and the wrath and vengeance awakened 
in the insulted deities of Paganism. What comfort 
to them to know assuredly, that these temporal woes 
were in reality the attendants on His steps who was 
gone forth in the greatness of His power, “con- 
quering and to conquer!” 

Or if we, His soldiers and servants in these latter 
days, have heard His blessed Gospel reproached by 
the tongue of the unbeliever, because of the evils to 
which its enemies can point as having followed in its 
wake,—the bitter contentions, the dark superstition, 
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the unrelenting persecutions, which have too often 
presented so sad a contrast to the spirit of pure and 
undefiled religion,—we need not be perplexed; for 
all this was foretold. The Gospel came, indeed, from 
God, but it came on earth: a course of warfare, in 
order to final success, was that which was appointed 
to His Church in this earthly scene. And the fulfil- 
ment of the prediction, however grievous, is but an 
attestation of His Divine truth, and gives the more 
firm assurance of His future final triumph. For He 
is “called Faithful and True,” who is gone forth 
“conquering and to conquer ;” and “His Name is 
called the Word of God ’.” 

And to Him, “who is the blessed and only Po- 
tentate, the King of kings and Lord of lords,” be 
ascribed all honour and glory, might, majesty, do- 
minion, and power, now and for evermore. 


7 Rev. xix. 11. 13. 


LECTURE VIII. 


Rev. vi. 17. 


‘‘ For the great day of his wrath is come; and who shall be able 
to stand?” 


In the last Lecture we inquired into the import of 
the first four seals of the mystic book which it was 
given to the Lamb to open; considering those four 
seals both with reference to their own distinct mean- 
ing, as gathered from the vision itself, illustrated by 
other Scripture, and also in their relation to the four 
living creatures, with which they appeared to be, in 
so remarkable a manner, connected. We found 
reason to think that these first four seals, taken toge- 
ther, might be understood to describe the going 
forth of the Gospel throughout the world, with the 
signs which immediately followed it, and perhaps 
also with the circumstances which more remotely 
attended its changeful progress over the face of the 
earth. 

In the well-known prophecy of our Blessed Lord 
to which we had occasion to refer—the prophecy in 
which He declares that the “Gospel of the king- 
dom” should “be preached in all the world for a 
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witness to all nations,” before “the end” should 
“come ”—He had foretold certain signs which, as 
we have seen, would appear to correspond with the 
imagery of the four seals in the vision before us, 
taken in its most literal application. ‘“ Nation shall 
rise against nation, and kingdom against kingdom : 
and there shall be famines, and pestilences, and 
earthquakes, in divers places. All these are the 
beginning of sorrows’.” Our Lord proceeded fur- 
ther to speak of trials which would more imme- 
diately concern His own followers, and particularly 
those first disciples whom He then addressed. “Then 
shall they deliver you up to be afflicted, and shall 
kill you: and ye shall be hated of all nations for my 
name’s sake. And then shall many be offended, and 
shall betray one another, and shall hate one an- 
other*.” Or, as we read more fully in the record of 
the same prophecy given by another of the Evan- 
gelists,—in a passage which, in like manner, follows 
immediately upon the mention of those “ beginnings 
of sorrows,”—“ But take heed to yourselves: for they 
shall deliver you up to councils; and in the syna- 
gogues ye shall be beaten, and ye shall be brought 
before rulers and kings for my sake, for a testimony 
against them. And the Gospel must first be pub- 
lished among all nations. But when they shall lead 
you and deliver you up, take no thought beforehand 
what ye shall speak, neither do ye premeditate: but 
whatsoever shall be given you in that hour, that 
speak ye: for it is not ye that speak, but the Holy 
Ghost. Now the brother shall betray the brother 
to death, and the father the son; and children shall 
rise up against their parents, and shall cause them 
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to be put to death. And ye shall be hated of all 
nations for my name’s sake: but he that shall endure 
unto the end, the same shall be saved *.” “In your 
patience possess ye your souls’.” Such were the 
trials which our Blessed Lord had led His followers 
to expect; and the scenes unfolded in the vision 
before us closely correspond with the course of His 
Divine prophecy. Whether or not we trace in the 
imagery of the fourth seal a reference to the sundry 
kinds of death by which the early disciples were 
condemned to die, we have, at all events, in the fifth 
seal, to which we are now to proceed, the description 
of days of persecution as having already come upon 
the Christian Church. “ And when he had opened 
the fifth seal,” says St. John, “I saw under the altar 
the souls of them that were slain,’—or rather, “ that 
had been slain *,—for the word of God, and for the 
testimony which they held: and they cried with a 
loud voice, saying, How long, O Lord, holy and true, 
dost thou not judge and avenge our blood on them 
that dwell on the earth? And white robes were 
given unto every one of them; and it was said unto 
them, that they should rest yet for a little season, 
until their fellow servants also, and their brethren, 
that should be killed as they were, should be ful- 
filled ’.” The description of this their earnest ex- 
postulation, if so it may be called,—their eager 
looking for the day of triumph,—agrees well with 
the thoughts and hopes that would be awakened 
by the prospect which their Lord’s prediction had 
opened, of an “end,” then shortly to come, when 
these signs were fulfilled upon them. 

And, in the vision before us, the sixth seal, which: 


* Mark xii. 9—13. ® rHv éogpaypevwr. 
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immediately follows, seems to describe a great and 
general consummation. “And I beheld when he 
had opened the sixth seal, and, lo, there was a 
great earthquake; and the sun became black as 
sackcloth of hair, and the moon became as blood; 
and the stars of heaven fell unto the earth, even as 
a fig tree casteth her untimely figs, when she is 
shaken of a mighty wind. And the heaven departed 
as a scrowl when it is rolled together; and every 
mountain and island were moved out of their places. 
And the kings of the earth, and the great men, and 
the rich men, and the chief captains, and the mighty 
men, and every bondman, and every free man, hid 
themselves in the dens and in the rocks of the 
mountains; and said to the mountains and rocks, 
Fall on us, and hide us from the face of him that 
sitteth on the throne, and from the wrath of the 
Lamb: for the great day of his wrath is come; and 
who shall be able to stand *?” 

The language here employed might seem, at first 
sight, such as could hardly be applied to any thing 
short of the awful scenes of the final day of doom. 
But, in the interpretation of Scripture language, we 
need to be continually reminded of those words of 
the Almighty by His prophet,—“ My thoughts are 
not your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, 
saith the Lord. For as the heavens are higher than 
the earth, so are my ways higher than your ways, 
and my thoughts than your thoughts®.” If, in our 
human estimate of things, we are sometimes in 
danger, on the one hand, of giving an exaggerated 
importance to what may seem to us striking events 
and critical periods in the world’s annals, as though 
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they must needs occupy a prominent place in the 
sacred roll of prophecy, we shall too probably, on the 
other hand, in many instances, fail to discover, for 
lack of spiritual discernment, those turning points 
in the evolving history of God’s spiritual kingdom 
upon earth, which are there described in words “not 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth,” and which can be interpreted only 
by “comparing spiritual things with spiritual '.” 

But, before we proceed to examine the language 
of the passage before us by the light of other parts 
of prophetic Scripture, I would point out the striking 
difference between the description here given us and 
that which we find in a later part of the Apocalypse, 
and which undoubtedly refers to the scenes of the 
last Judgment. “I saw,” says St. John, in the 
twentieth chapter of the Revelation, “a great white 
throne, and him that sat on it, from whose face the 
earth and the heaven fled away; and: there was 
found no place for them. And I saw the dead, 
small and great, stand before God; and the books 
were opened: and another book was opened, which 
was the book of life: and the dead were judged out 
of those things which were written in the books, 
according to their works. And the sea gave up the 
dead which were in it; and death and hell delivered 
up the dead which were in them: and they were 
judged every man according to their works. And 
death and hell were cast into the lake of fire. This 
is the second death. And whosoever was not found 
in the book of life was cast into the lake of fire *.” 
There is something in this description,—a dimness 
and vastness of outline, an absence of all the objects 
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which had filled the scene in the former vision,—the 
earth and the heaven now fled away, the throne of 
God and of the Lamb seen no more in His temple, 
amid the assembly of His worshippers, but, in its 
stead, the throne of the Eternal Judge, now revealed 
in the midst of the universe, His dispensations of 
grace ended, and the time of judgment come—there 
is something here which cannot fail to strike us as 
altogether different from the imagery in the earlier 
vision. The one scene is distinguished from the 
other, not less in regard to this difference of charac- 
ter and colouring, than with respect to the place 
which they respectively occupy in the volume of the 
Revelation; the one appearing almost at the very 
opening of the Apocalyptic vision, the other very 
near its close. 

It has, indeed, been supposed, that the first six 
seals “contain a short, rapid, and general sketch of 
the progress of Christianity from its first establish- 
ment in the world, to that time, yet future, when 
the enemies of Christ shall be separated for punish- 
ment, and his faithful servants for heavenly favour 
and rewards;” the seventh seal, on this hypothesis, 
“retracing the history of the Christian Church,” and 
supplying “many events which were reserved for a 
more particular notice and display.” And it is ob- 
served that we have elsewhere,—as, for instance, in 
the book of Daniel, as well as in the Revelation,— 
instances of “this method of divine prediction, pre- 
senting at first a general sketch and outline, and 
afterward a more complete and finished picture of 
events °.” 

The observation is undoubtedly correct, so far as 
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distinct vistons are concerned; as, for instance, 
Nebuchadnezzar’s vision of the image, and Daniel’s 
of the four beasts*. But the case, it will be ad- 
mitted, is widely different where the same vision is 
carried on. In the instance before us, where the 
seven seals of the book in the right hand of the 
Lamb are opened in succession, we should expect 
to find the events contained under the seventh seal 
consequent upon those of the six preceding, rather 
than synchronizing with them. And this, I think, 
on more minute examination, will be found to be 
the case. We saw under the fifth seal the souls 
of the martyrs calling for vengeance upon them that 
dwelt on the earth; and they were bidden to rest 
yet for a little season, until their fellow-servants 
also and their brethren, that should be killed as they 
were, should be fulfilled. In a subsequent part of 
the vision (in the eleventh chapter), at the sounding 
of the seventh trumpet,—the seven trumpets making 
up the seventh seal,—we read, “there were great 
voices in heaven, saying, The kingdoms of this world 
are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his 
Christ; and he shall reign for ever and ever. And 
the four and twenty elders, which sat before God on 
their seats, fell upon their faces, and worshipped 
God, saying, We give thee thanks, Lord God Al- 
mighty, which art, and wast, and art to come; be- 
cause thou hast taken to thee thy great power, and 
hast reigned. And the nations were angry, and 
thy wrath is come, and the time of the dead, that 


* Cf. sup. Lect. iii. pp. 60, chap. xi. of the Revelation 
61. It will appear, I think, (vid. inf. Lect. xi.), and also, 
that we have a similar instance __ I am strongly inclined to think, 
of the opening of a distinct in chap. xx.; which latter por- 
vision, and consequently this tion, however, does not come 
retracing of earlier events, in into our immediate view. 
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they should be judged, and that thou shouldest give 
reward ”—or rather, “that thou shouldest give the 
reward *,” the long promised, expected reward— 
“unto thy servants the prophets, and to the saints, 
and them that fear thy name, small and great; and 
shouldest destroy them which destroy the earth °.” 
The season of patient waiting, spoken of under the 
fifth seal, had, it would appear, at length come to its 
close, when now the seventh seal was so far unfolded ; 
the two witnesses, their appointed time of ministry 
being accomplished, had been slain and raised up 
again; and the vengeance, long delayed, was now at 
length to be wrought; even as it had been pro- 
mised, that “in the days of the voice of the seventh 
angel, when he” should “begin to sound, the mys- 
tery of God should be finished, as he” had “ declared 
to his servants the prophets ’.” 

And, in like manner, if we examine minutely the 
description contained in the sixth seal, comparing it 
with later visions, we shall find, I think, indications 
which would clearly show, that it is to be regarded 
not as itself the final consummation, but rather as 
the germ out of which the future fortunes of the 
Church and of her enemies were gradually to unfold. 
Thus, at the opening of the sixth seal, we are told, 
“there was a great earthquake;” but afterwards, 
upon the pouring out of the seventh vial—(the seven 
vials, as I shall hereafter have occasion to show, 
being the completion of the vengeance wrought 
under the seven trumpets)—-when “the seventh 
angel poured out his vial into the air; and there 
came a great voice out of the temple of heaven, 
from the throne, saying, It is done;” we are told, 
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“there were voices, and thunders, and lightnings; 
and there was a great earthquake, such as was not 
since men were upon the earth, so mighty an earth- 
quake, and so great*®.” Again, in the description 
before us of the sixth seal, it is said, “ every moun- 
tain and island removed out of their place *,” shaken 
as if in terror; but in the later vision where the 
seventh vial is poured out, it is said, as though all 
things were now nearer to their threatened dissolu- 
tion, “every island fled away, and the mountains 
were not found'.” Under the sixth seal, “the kings 
of the earth, and the great men, and the rich men, 
and the chief captains, and every bondman, and every 
free man,” are described as hiding themselves in 
terror at the anticipated vengeance of the day of 
Divine wrath now breaking upon them’; but, as if 
the actual scene of destruction had unfolded itself 
more and more fully, when we arrive at the descrip- 
tion of the fall of Babylon, whose day of visitation 
came then at length when the seventh vial had been 
poured out, we read there of “the kings of the earth” 
bewailing and lamenting for her, and then of “the 
merchants of the earth,” “which were made rich by 
her,” and were ‘‘the great men of the earth,” weep- 
ing and mourning over her®: and still later, when 
the Rider on the white horse goes forth for the final 
triumph over His enemies, an angel is seen standing 
in the sun, and crying “with a loud voice to all the 
fowls that fly in the midst of heaven,” bidding them 
to “eat the flesh of kings, and the flesh of captains, 
and the flesh of mighty men, . . . and the flesh of all 
men, both free’ and bond, both small and great *.” 


* Chap. xvi. 17, 18. ? Chap. vi. 15. 
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Lastly, under the sixth seal, or what may be re- 
garded as the continuation of it, contained in the 
following chapter, we find “the four angels, to whom 
it was given to hurt the earth and the sea,” com- 
manded not to hurt the earth, nor the sea, nor the 
trees, till the servants of God had been sealed in 
their foreheads, to be preserved by that mark amid 
the scenes of destruction*®. In the subsequent vision, 
under the seventh seal, we read of the first angel 
sounding, on which there followed plagues “upon 
the earth,” “and the third part of ¢rees was burnt up, 
and all green grass was burnt up;” and the second 
angel sounded, and plagues fell upon the sea‘; and 
still later, under the fifth trumpet, we read of the 
locusts, that “it was commanded them that they 
should not hurt the grass of the earth, neither any 
green thing, neither any tree; but only those men 
which have not the seal of God in their foreheads ’.” 
These passages, taken together, seem clearly to dis- 
cover scenes which contain the further unfolding of 
that which is disclosed under the sixth seal, in the 
passage immediately before us. 

It would appear, then, that in the imagery of the 
sixth seal is described, not that last day of doom 
which is to determine for ever the eternal destinies 
of men, as personal and individual agents, but rather 
a great crisis and consummation in the history of 
God’s dispensations, revealing the prospect of that 
general overthrow which should in due time involve 
in it the whole world ; and also unfolding, as more 
fully to be manifested in time to come, the privileges 
and blessings which, in the kingdom and Church of 
Christ, should be the portion of those who found 
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within its blissful sanctuary a shelter from the 
gathering storm. 


But it is time to proceed to the more particular 
examination of the imagery here employed. “TI be- 
held,” says St. John, “and, lo, there was a great 
earthquake; and the sun became black as sackcloth 
of hair, and the moon became as blood; and the 
stars of heaven fell unto the earth, even as a fig tree 
casteth her untimely figs, when she is shaken of a 
mighty wind. And the heaven departed as a scrowl 
when it is rolled together; and every mountain and 
island were moved out of their places.” Imagery 
very similar to this is found in the prophetical books 
of the Old Testament. Thus Isaiah, in the thirteenth 
chapter of his prophecies, where he foretels the de- 
struction of Babylon and its empire, speaks of that 
impending overthrow as “ the day of the Lord,” “at 
hand,” come “as a destruction from the Almighty,” 
“to lay the land desolate,” and to “destroy the sin- 
ners thereof out of it.’ ‘For the stars of heaven,” 
he says, “and the constellations thereof shall not 
give their light: the sun shall be darkened in his 
going forth, and the moon shall not cause her light 
to shine.” “Therefore I will shake the heavens, 
and the earth shall remove out of her place, in the 
wrath of the Lord of hosts, and in the day of his 
fierce anger*.” And, in the thirty-fourth chapter, 
we find the same prophet thus declaring the “ indig- 
nation of the Lord upon all nations, and his fury 
upon all their armies,” and specially upon Idumeza, 
“the people of” His “curse,” the type of His 
Church’s enemies ®. “All the host of heaven shall 
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be dissolved, and the heavens shall be rolled together 
as a scroll: and all their host shall fall down, as the 
leaf falleth off from the vine, and as a falling fig 
from the fig tree'.” The imagery of these two pro- 
phecies is identical with that of the vision before 
us: and that the destruction foretold in the last 
cited passage of Isaiah, is of kingdoms of this world, 
previous and preparatory to the coming of the 
Gospel and the establishment of the Christian 
Church, is evident from the description which fol- 
lows immediately upon it, and which undoubtedly 
received its fulfilment in the times of the Gospel, 
and the wondrous works which then were wrought. 
“The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad 
for them,” thus the prophecy continues in the thirty- 
fifth chapter, “and the desert shall rejoice, and 
blossom as the rose.... Strengthen ye the weak 
hands, and confirm the feeble knees. Say to them 
that are of a fearful heart, Be strong, fear not: 
behold, your God will come with vengeance, even 
God with a recompence ; he will come and save you. 
Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the 
ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. Then shall the 
lame man leap as an hart, and the tongue of the 
dumb sing’ :”—a prediction to which our Lord seems 
clearly to refer, when He bids the messengers of John 
carry back to their master the report of these mighty 
works, as the proof that “He that should come” was 
in very deed even then standing among them *. 
And in another passage of the same prophet, the 
terror which should overwhelm the transgressors 
among his people, in that “day of the Lord of hosts” 
which was then nigh at hand, is painted in language. 
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closely parallel with the concluding part of the 
description in the vision before us. “ Enter into the 
rock, and hide thee in the dust, for fear of the Lord, 
and for the glory of his majesty.” “ And they shall 
go into the holes of the rocks, and into the caves of 
the earth, for fear of the Lord, and for the glory of 
his majesty, when he ariseth to shake terribly the 
earth. In that day a man shall cast his idols of 
silver, and his idols of gold, which they made every 
one for himself to worship, to the moles and to the 
bats; to go into the clefts of the rocks, and into the 
tops of the ragged rocks, for fear of the Lord, and 
for the glory of his majesty, when he ariseth to shake 
terribly the earth *.” 

But the first part of the description before us finds 
a yet closer parallel in a well-known passage of the 
prophet Joel. The prophet has been describing the 
fearful march of that “great army” which the 
Almighty would send in judgment upon His land, in 
the threatened “day of the Lord ;” an army before 
whom “the earth” should “ quake,” and “ the 
heavens tremble, the sun and the moon be dark, 
and the stars withdraw their shining ’.” A promise 
is given of the removal of this judgment, and of the 
outpouring, afterward, of the gifts of the Spirit; and 
then the word of prophecy proceeds—“ And I will 
shew wonders in the heavens and in the earth, blood, 
and fire, and pillars of smoke. Zhe sun shall be 
turned into darkness, and the moon into blood, before 
the great and the terrible day of the Lord come. And 
it shall come to pass, that whosoever shall call on 
the name of the Lord shall be delivered: for in 
Mount Zion and in Jerusalem shall be deliverance, 
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as the Lord hath said, and in the remnant whom the 
Lord shall call*.” The description in the vision 
before us is strikingly similar—‘ The sun became 
black as sackcloth of hair, and the moon became as 
blood.” And here too, as there, these are signs 
which usher in a “great and terrible day of the 
Lord;” and immediately following, as we shall 
presently see, is the promise given of a “ remnant,” 
“in mount Zion and in Jerusalem,” to be delivered 
from the general destruction. And this passage of 
_the prophet Joel we have inspired authority for 
referring to the first times of the Gospel dispensa- 
tion. St. Peter, in his address to the assembled 
multitudes on the day of Pentecost, cites this pre- 
diction of the outpouring of the Spirit as the explana- 
tion of the wondrous things which they had just seen 
and heard ; and implies not less plainly, that the signs 
of coming vengeance which the prophet had foretold 
were now speedily to follow. And therefore “did he 
testify and exhort” those who then heard him, “say- 
ing, Save yourselves from ¢his untoward generation’.” 

The language in which the prophet speaks of “the 
great and terrible day of the Lord ” will appear to be 
yet more perfectly identified with that day of ven- 
geance which marked the first coming of Christ’s 
kingdom, and its establishment on the ruins of 
the Jewish polity, if we compare with this prophecy 
of Joel that passage of Malachi, which, from its 
reference to the mission of him who was sent as our 
Lord’s forerunner at His first advent,—for so our 
Lord Himself hath taught us to interpret the pro- 
phecy *,—must undoubtedly be referred to those 
times. “ Behold, the day cometh, that shall burn as 
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an oven; and all the proud, yea, and all that do 
wickedly, shall be stubble: and the day that cometh 
shall burn them up, saith the Lord of hosts, that it 
shall leave them neither root nor branch. But unto 
you that fear my name shall the Sun of righteousness 
arise with healing in his wings;”—that “day spring 
from on high” of which the hymn of Zacharias, the 
father of the holy Baptist, speaks °;—“and ye shall 
go forth, and grow up as calves of the stall. And 
ye shall tread down the wicked; for they shall be 
ashes under the soles of your feet in the day that I 
shall do this, saith the Lord of hosts. ... Behold, I 
will send you Elijah the prophet before the coming 
of the great and dreadful day of the Lord :”—the 
words in the original are identically the same with 
those which we find in Joel, and which are rendered 
in our Authorized Version, “before the great and 
the terrible day of the Lord come'”—“ and he shall 
turn the heart of the fathers to the children, and the 
heart of the children to their fathers, lest I come 
and smite the earth with a curse ’.” 

But, from the inspired authority of prophets and 
apostles, combining thus to illustrate the language of 
the last of their sacred company, the apostolic pro- 
phet of the New Testament, we must proceed to 
consider the words of Him, the great Prophet of His 
Church, to whom was given the mystic book, in the 
vision of the beloved disciple, and whose peculiar 
prerogative it was to open its seals. In that prophecy 
of our Lord, already referred to, which is recorded 
by all the evangelists beside St. John, after de- 
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scribing those calamities which should be “the 
beginning of sorrows,” the afflictions and persecu- 
tions which were to fall upon His disciples, and 
that preaching of the Gospel of the kingdom 
“throughout the world,” which should be “for a 
witness unto all nations” before the end should 
come, our Blessed Lord proceeds to speak of “the 
abomination of desolation” standing in the holy 
place, as the signal for them which were in Judea 
to “flee into the mountains.” And happy would it 
be for them, if their flight were “not in the winter, 
neither on the sabbath day ;” “for then shall be great 
tribulation,” saith our Lord, “such as was not since 
the beginning of the world to this time, no, nor ever 
shall be. And except those days should be shortened, 
there should no flesh be saved: but for the elect’s 
sake those days shall be shortened *.” Our Lord 
then gives a warning to His followers against being 
deceived by false Christs and false prophets, by men 
saying, “ Lo, here is Christ, or there ”"—“ Behold, he 
is in the desert”—“ behold, he is in the secret 
chambers.” “For as the lightning cometh out of 
the east, and shineth even unto the west; so,” saith 
He, “shall also the coming of the Son of man be. 
For wheresoever the carcase is, there will the eagles 
be gathered together*.” “Immediately after the tribu- 
lation of those days,” thus the prophecy proceeds as 
recorded by St. Matthew,—or, as it is in St. Mark, “in 
those days, after that tribulation *,’-—“shall the sun 
be darkened, and the moon shall not give her light, 
and the stars shall fall from heaven, and the powers 
of the heavens shall be shaken ‘.” Or, as we read in 
St. Luke, “ There shall be signs in the sun, and in 
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the moon, and in the stars, and upon the earth 
distress of nations with perplexity, the sea and the 
waves roaring, men’s hearts failing them for fear, and 
for looking after those things which are coming on 
the earth: for the powers of heaven shall be 
shaken’.” “And then shall appear the sign of 
the Son of man in heaven: and then shall all 
the tribes of the earth mourn, and they shall see 
the Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven with 
power and great glory®.” We have, here, mention 
made, together with the darkening of the sun and 
the moon, of the falling of the stars of heaven, and 
the distress of the inhabitants of the earth. And 
the remainder of the description, in the passage be- 
fore us of the Apocalyptic vision, where men are 
represented as calling on the mountains and rocks 
to fall on them and hide them, seems to find its 
parallel in those other prophetic words which our 
Lord addressed to that “great company of people, 
and of women,” which followed Him on His way to 
the mount of crucifixion, bewailing and lamenting 
Him. “Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, 
but weep for yourselves and for your children. For 
behold the days are coming, in the which they shall 
say, Blessed are the barren, and the wombs that never 
bare, and the paps that never gave suck. Then 
shall they begin to say to the mountains, Fall on us, 
and to the hills, Cover us ®.” 

But the description, in our Lord’s prophecy, of the 
coming of the Son of man and the signs attending 
it, is still further carried on, in imagery strongly 
resembling that which, in the vision before us, fol- 
lows immediately at the beginning of the next 
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chapter, upon the scene of terror revealed under 
the sixth seal. “And then shall all the tribes of 
the earth mourn,” is the language of our Lord’s 
prophecy already cited, “and they shall see the Son 
of man coming in the clouds of heaven, with power 
and great glory. And he shall send his angels,” 
the prophecy continues, “with a great sound of a 
trumpet, and they shall gather together his elect 
from one end of heaven to the other'.” Or, as 
it is in St. Mark, “And then shall he send his 
angels, and shall gather together his elect from the 
four winds, from the uttermost part of the earth to 
the uttermost part of heaven’.” Let us compare 
with this the language of St. John’s vision. ‘“ And 
after these things I saw four angels standing on the 
four corners of the earth, holding the four winds of 
the earth, that the wind should not blow on the 
earth, nor on the sea, nor on any tree. And I saw 
another angel ascending from the east, having the 
seal of the living God: and he cried with a loud 
voice to the four angels, to whom it was given to 
hurt the earth and the sea, saying, Hurt not the 
earth, neither the sea, nor the trees, till we have 
sealed the servants of our God in their foreheads. 
And I heard the number of them which were 
sealed: and there were sealed an hundred and forty 
and four thousand of all the tribes of the children 
of Israel*.” <The elect,” spoken of by our Blessed 
Lord are, undoubtedly, the same with those “ elect ” 
for whose sake the days of tribulation should be 
shortened; that “remnant” of whom the prophet 
Joel had spoken, “whom the Lord ” should “ call ;” 
“the remnant according to the election of grace,” of 
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whom the Apostle St. Paul speaks, comparing them 
with the seven thousand in the days of Elias; and 
who had obtained the salvation promised to Israel, 
when the great body of the nation of “Israel after 
the flesh” were cast away *. Though the number of 
Israel were as the sand of the sea, a remnant only, 
as the prophet Isaiah had spoken, were to be saved ; 
when the Almighty should “finish the work, and 
cut it short in righteousness,” bringing to pass the 
“consumption, even determined, in the midst of all 
the land °*,”—‘“ the consummation and that deter- 
mined,” as Daniel also had described it, to “be 
poured upon the desolate °.” A remnant was to be 
saved; a certain number, designated here as “a 
hundred and forty and four thousand, of all the 
tribes of the children of Israel ;” twelve thousand 
from every tribe (for so is the manner of Scripture 
to use definite numbers for indefinite), marking a 
certain election, a predetermined order and law of 
the Divine procedure in the mingled dispensation of 
mercy and judgment. 

And, looking to historical fact, we see that in that 
great assembly on the day of Pentecost, which 
formed the first fruits of the Christian Church, there 
were “ Jews, devout men, out of every nation under 
heaven ’.” Again, when St. Paul was at Jerusalem, 
at another feast of Pentecost, some seven and twenty 
years afterwards, we find St. James, the “ brother of 
our Lord,” the first bishop of Jerusalem, and the 
elders of the Church there, telling him “ how many 
thousands ”—-or rather, “myriads,” tens of thou- 
sands—of Jews there were that believed *: and the 
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same St. James addresses his general Epistle “to 
the twelve tribes which are scattered abroad ’.” St. 
Peter also, in like manner, writes “to the elect 
strangers of the dispersion throughout Pontus, Ga- 
latia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia';” and sends 
to them the salutation of “the Church which ” was 
“at Babylon, elected together with” them’. In 
these Epistles, as also in that of St. Paul to the 
Hebrews‘, the faithful remnant are addressed as 
those who, having themselves been called to undergo 
severe trials and persecutions, were to be preserved 
through days of vengeance which were coming on 
the disobedient, while the kingdom of Christ was 
drawing near in the more full manifestation of its 
power and glory. “ Who are kept,” says St. Peter, 
“by the power of God through faith unto salvation 
(which is) ready to be revealed in the last time.” 
“The end of all things is at hand; be ye therefore 
sober, and watch unto prayer.” “Beloved, think it 
not strange concerning the fiery trial which is to try 
you.... For the time is come that judgment must 
‘begin at the house of God; and if it first begin at 
us, what shall the end be of them that obey not the 
Gospel of God*?” And St. James, in like manner, 
in a passage which seems graphically descriptive of 
the latter days of the Jewish history. “Go to now, 
ye rich men, weep and howl for your miseries that 
shall come upon you.... Ye have heaped treasure 
together for the last days.... Ye have condemned 
and killed the just; and he doth not resist you. 
Be patient therefore, brethren, unto the coming of 
the Lord. Behold, the husbandman waiteth for the 
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precious fruit of the earth, and hath long patience for 
it, until he receive the early and latter rain. Be ye 
also patient; stablish your hearts: for the coming 
of the Lord draweth nigh °*.” 

But, for the full understanding of the description 
given in the passage before us, of the sealing of the 
elect of Israel, before the angels who were commis- 
sioned to destroy were suffered to hurt the earth or 
the sea, we must turn to a remarkable vision of the 
prophet Ezekiel, to which we have already had 
occasion to refer, and from which the imagery in 
the vision before us seems to be borrowed. Carried 
“in the visions of God” to Jerusalem, to see the 
abominations which were destined to bring speedy 
destruction upon the guilty city, the prophet heard, 
from the throne of the Divine glory, the “voice, 
saying, Cause them that have charge over the city 
to draw near, even every man with his destroying 
weapon in his hand. And, behold, six men came 
from the way of the higher gate, which lieth toward 
the north, and every man a slaughter weapon in his 
hand; and one man among them was clothed with 
linen, with a writer’s inkhorn by his side... . And 
the Lord said unto him, Go through the midst of 
the city, through the midst of Jerusalem, and set 
a mark upon the foreheads of the men that sigh and 
that cry for all the abominations that be done in the 
midst thereof. And to the others he said in mine 
hearing, Go ye after him through the city, and smite: 
let not your eye spare, neither have ye pity: slay 
utterly old and young, both maids, and little children, 
and women: but come not near any man upon whom 


is the mark; and begin at my sanctuary ®.” So in 
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the vision before us, the angelic ministers of destruc- 
tion are ready to execute their commission ; but first 
another angel appears, having the seal of the living 
God; and the faithful remnant are marked as the 
objects of special protection, before the work of 
vengeance begins;—that chosen remnant who are 
described, in the language of our Blessed Lord’s 
prophecy, as “accounted worthy to escape all those 
things that shall come to pass, and to stand before 
the Son of man ’.” 

But if it was “to the Jew first,” it was “also to 
the Gentile,” that, in the coming of Christ’s king- 
dom, with its terrors and its privileges, was to be 
exhibited a lively image and foretaste of “the day 
of wrath and revelation of the righteous judgment 
of God; who will render to every man according to 
his deeds: to them who by patient continuance in 
well doing seek for glory and honour and immor- 
tality, eternal life: but unto them that are conten- 
tious, and do not obey the truth, but obey unright- 
eousness, indignation and wrath, tribulation and 
anguish, upon every soul of man that doeth evil, 
of the Jew first, and also of the Gentile; but glory, 
honour, and peace, to every man that worketh good, 
to the Jew first, and also to the Gentile*.”. When 
the disciples, gathered together to our Lord before 
His Ascension, asked of Him whether He would at 
that time restore again the kingdom to Israel, His 
words, in reply to their question, taught them to 
look for a kingdom which, while it had its origin in 
Jerusalem, and was to spread from thence, was 
destined to include within its limits all the nations 
of the world. “Ye shall be witnesses unto me,” 
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He said, “both in Jerusalem, and in all Juda, and 
in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the 
earth ’.” “ Repentance and remission of sins” were 
to be “preached in his name among all nations, be- 
ginning at Jerusalem'.” In the visions of Daniel, 
“the Son of man came with the clouds of heaven,” 
—a description which our Lord seems to embody in 
His prophecy already referred to, and also in His 
solemn words before the High Priest and the Coun- 
cil, “ Hereafter shall ye see the Son of man sitting 
on the right hand of power, and coming in the 
clouds of heaven’®”—“and there was given him,” 
saith the prophet, “ dominion, and glory, and a king- 
dom, that all people, nations, and languages should 
serve him*’.” “It was necessary,” said Paul and 
Barnabas to the Jews in the synagogue at Antioch 
in Pisidia, “that the word of God should first have 
been spoken to you: but seeing ye put it from you, 
and judge yourselves unworthy of eternal life, lo, we 
turn to the Gentiles. For so hath the Lord com- 
manded us, saying, I have set thee to be a light of 
the Gentiles, that thou shouldest be for salvation 
unto the ends of the earth*.” And the passage of 
Isaiah here cited is remarkable for the similarity 
of its context to St. John’s description of the sealed 
remnant of the twelve tribes. “And now saith the 
Lord that formed me from the womb to be his ser- 
vant, to bring Jacob again to him, Though Israel be 
not gathered, yet shall I be glorious in the eyes 
of the Lord, and my God shall be my strength. 
And he said, It is a light thing that thou shouldest 
be my servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to 
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restore the preserved of Israel, I will also give thee 
for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my 
salvation unto the end of the earth®.” If, as St. 
Paul speaks, “blindness in part happened unto 
Israel,” it was until “the fulness of the Gentiles ” 
were “come in °.” 

And accordingly, in the vision before us, after the 
sealing of the “hundred and forty and four thousand 
of all the tribes of the children of Israel,” St. John 
proceeds, “ After this I beheld, and, lo, a great mul- 
titude which no man could number, of all nations, 
and kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood before 
the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with white 
robes, and palms in their hands; and cried with 
a loud voice, saying, Salvation to our God which 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb’.” 
Thus, in the one Church of Jew and Gentile, was 
made known “the mystery of his will, according to 
his good pleasure which he purposed in himself: that 
in the dispensation of the fulness of times he might 
gather together in one all things in Christ, both 
which are in heaven and which are on earth, even in 
him*®:”——“and to make all men see what” was “the 
fellowship of the mystery which from the beginning of 
the world” had “been hid in God, who created all 
things by Jesus Christ ; to the intent that now unto 
the principalities and powers in heavenly places 
might be known by the Church the manifold 
wisdom of God’.” “And all the angels stood 
round about the throne, and about the elders, and 
the four living creatures, and fell before the throne 
on their faces and worshipped God, saying, Amen : 
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Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, 
and honour, and power, and might be unto our God 
for ever and ever. Amen'’.” 

“ And one of the elders,” St. John continues, 
“ answered, saying unto me, What are these which 
are arrayed in white robes? and whence came they ? 
And I said unto him, Sir, thou knowest. And he 
said to me, These are they which came out of great 
tribulation,” or rather, “These are they which came” 
—or, more literally, “which are coming—out of 
the great tribulation ’,’—it is the same word which 
our Blessed Lord had employed in speaking of “ great 
tribulation, such as was not since the beginning of 
the world to this time, no, nor ever shall be*”— 
“and have washed their robes, and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb’.” The present tense of 
the participle, describing these Christian saints as 
“coming,” one after another (for such is the exact 
force of the words), out of the great tribulation, to 
swell the company of worshippers in the spiritual 
temple, is worthy of remark; and may be regarded 
as supplying another proof, in addition to those 
already given, that it is the opening, not the closing 
scene, in the history of the Christian Church, which 
is here brought to our view. The description may 
be compared with that which we find in the second 
chapter of the Acts, where we read how “the. Lord 
added to the Church daily them that were saved °”— 
saved from that “untoward generation ° ”—delivered 
from the unbelief and condemnation in which those 
around them were held, and joined to the congregation 
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of Christ’s redeemed. And if the worship and service 
in which, in the vision before us, they are described as 
now engaged, seem to belong rather to the heavenly 
than to the earthly state, we may remember how, in 
other passages of Scripture, as the Church of Christ 
is designated as “the kingdom of heaven,” so are the 
spiritual privileges of Christians set forth, as though 
they who had believed in Him had even now entered 
on the enjoyment of that which, in its fulness of 
bliss, shall be their portion hereafter. “Ye are 
come',” saith the Apostle, addressing his brethren of 
the Hebrews, “unto mount Sion, and unto the city 
of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an 
innumerable company of angels, to the general as- 
sembly and Church of the firstborn, which are 
written in heaven, and to God the Judge of all, 
and to Jesus the Mediator of the new covenant, and 
to the blood of sprinkling which speaketh better 
things than that of Abel °.” 

“Therefore are they before the throne of God,” 
says the beloved disciple, admitted to the vision of 
the heavenly sanctuary, “and serve him day and 
night in his temple: and he that sitteth on the 
throne shall dwell among them. They shall hunger 
no more, neither thirst any more, neither shall the 
sun light on them, nor any heat. For the Lamb 
which is in the midst of the throne shall feed them, 
and shall lead them unto living fountains of waters: 
and. God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes °.” 
The change of tense from the present to the future, 
in the latter part of this passage, is observable; 
especially when we find that the several points in 
the description before us are brought out, as it were, 
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more fully towards the close of the Apocalyptic 
vision. In the twenty-first chapter, where St. John 
describes “the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming 
down from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride 
adorned for her husband,” he says, “ And I heard a 
great voice out of heaven, saying, Behold, the taber- 
nacle of God is with men, and he will dwell with 
them, and they shall be his people, and God himself 
shall be with them, and be their God. And God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and there 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain: for the former 
things are passed away'.” The comparison of this 
passage with that immediately before us, will further 
confirm the conclusion already arrived at, respecting 
the place which this earlier vision must be re- 
garded as occupying in the history of the Christian 
Church, vz. as unfolding the spiritual and heavenly 
privileges which were to be the portion of those who, 
out of every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and 
people, were called into its holy fellowship’. The 
prophet Isaiah had described, in similar language, 
the blessings to be imparted to the Gentile world by 
Him whom he had just before spoken of, in words 
already quoted, as One who was to be given “for a 
light to the Gentiles,” and that He might be for 
“salvation unto the end of the earth.” “They shall 
not hunger nor thirst; neither shall the heat nor 
sun smite them; for he that hath mercy on them 
shall lead them, even by the springs of water shall 
he guide them °.” 

And in another very remarkable prophecy we find 
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a description which can be referred only to the times 
of the Gospel, introduced, as in the vision before us, 
by a scene of darkness and terror on the earth, out 
of the midst of which a remnant is left to glorify 
God, in songs of praise which should swell from the 
isles of the Gentiles. The prophecy to which I refer 
is contained in the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth 
chapters of the book of Isaiah. “Behold, the Lord 
maketh the earth empty, and maketh it waste, and 
turneth it upside down, and scattereth abroad the 
inhabitants thereof. ... The earth mourneth and 
fadeth away, the world languisheth and fadeth 
away, the haughty people of the earth do languish. 
..- When thus it shall be in the midst of the land 
among the people, there shall be as the shaking of 
an olive tree, and as the gleaning grapes when the 
vintage is done. They shall lift up their voice, they 
shall sing for the majesty of the Lord, they shall 
cry aloud from the sea.... And it shall come to pass 
in that day, that the Lord shall punish the host of 
the high ones that are on high, and the kings of the 
earth upon the earth. And they shall be gathered 
together, as prisoners are gathered in the pit, and 
shail be shut up in the prison, and after many days 
shall they be visited. Then the moon shall be con- 
founded, and the sun ashamed, when the Lord of 
hosts shall reign in mount Zion, and in Jerusalem, 
and before his ancients gloriously. ... And in this 
mountain,” the prophecy continues, “shall the Lord 
of hosts make unto all people a feast of fat things, 
... And he will destroy in this mountain the covering 
cast over al] people, and the veil that is spread over 
all nations. He will swallow up death in victory; 
and the Lord God will wipe away tears from off all 
faces; and the rebuke of his people shall he take 
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away from off all the earth: for the Lord hath 
spoken it *.” 


The view which has now been taken of that por- 
tion of St. John’s vision which contains the sixth 
seal, and carries us to the end of the seventh chapter 
of the Revelation, will derive still further evidence 
from the context immediately following, if it be 
admitted that the seventh seal is, as I have endea- 
voured to show, consecutive on the six preceding. 
The scene which immediately follows those which 
we have been examining is thus described. “ And 
when he had opened the seventh seal, there was 
silence in heaven about the space of half an hour. 
And I saw the seven angels which stood before 
God; and to them were given seven trumpets. And 
another angel came and stood at the altar, having 
a golden censer; and there was given unto him 
much incense, that he should offer it with the 
prayers of all saints upon the golden altar which 
was before the throne. And the smoke of the in- 
cense, which came with the prayers of the saints, 
ascended up before God out of the angel’s hand °.” 
The holy congregation of the Christian Church, 
gathered out of all lands, being now assembled, as 
“in heavenly places in Christ,” its solemn worship 
begins, described here in imagery taken from the 
service of the Jewish temple; those trumpets mean- 
while being ready to sound which were to mark 
the termination, after a brief space, of the days of 
peace to the Christian Church, and her entrance 
upon the time of her appointed warfare. It will 
be recollected that, in the description given in the 
subsequent prophecy, of the later glory of the hea- 
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venly Jerusalem itself, it is said, as in contrast with 
the vision before us, “I saw no temple therein: for 
the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the 
temple of it °.” 

Before, however, we conclude the examination of 
the sixth seal, it may be well to advert to the 
opinion of those interpreters who have explained it 
as describing the overthrow of Paganism, followed 
by the establishment of Christianity on the throne 
of the Roman Empire, the freedom thereby obtained 
for the Christian worship, and the accession of con- 
verts to the new religion. It must be observed, 
however, as a difficulty in the way of this interpre- 
tation, that, even if it were granted that these events 
would sufficiently correspond with a description of 
peace and purity which seems to belong rather to 
apostolic times, and to the days of persecution, when 
the Christian converts were seen to come’ “out of 
the great tribulation,” our view is fixed upon the 
earlier period by that prophecy of our Blessed Lord 
which, if it has been rightly applied in the interpre- 
tation of His disciple’s vision, would specially refer 
it to the time when, by the destruction of the Jewish 
polity, and the winding up of the preparatory dis- 
pensation, His kingdom came with power. It may 
at the same time be observed that, in the view of 
Prophetic Inspiration, which looks upon things not 
in their mere chronological relations, but as they 
are essentially connected one with another in the 
order of the Divine counsels, at that crisis when the 
Jewish dispensation was drawing to an end, Paganism 
was, in fact, tottering to its fall; and the kings of 
the earth, and its rich men, its chief captains and 
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mighty men, might well be described as looking 
with awe and amazement at the things which were 
coming on the earth, when a new kingdom was thus 
brought in, before which all earthly pride and power 
were destined in due time to fall. And the begin- 
ning of this new order of things, as our Lord had 
Himself declared, in words which solemnly conclude 
that portion of His Divine prophecy which we have 
been considering, was to be while some of those who 
heard Him were yet living on the earth. “Verily, I 
say unto you, This generation shall not pass until all 
these things be fulfilled. Heaven and earth shall 
pass away; but my words shall not pass away °.” 

In applying, however, to the events of that period 
imagery like that which we find in the vision before 
us, it must be constantly borne in mind what it is 
which constitutes the peculiar propriety of the ima- 
gery so employed. We must remember that it is 
not merely, or mainly, the occurrence of scenes of 
destruction and slaughter, of suffering and distress, 
such as mark the last days of Jerusalem’s history,— 
fearful indeed and harrowing as is that tale of misery, 
as their own historian has told it,—but rather the 
winding up, in awful judgment, of a dispensation 
which had been established at the first by solemn 
sanctions of Heaven, and which was now to give 
place to another, still more Divine and _ glorious, 
a new dispensation to be brought in, amid signs and 
wonders, by His power who had said, “ Yet once 
more I shake not the earth only, but also heaven °.” 
And therefore it is that the coming in of this king- 
dom, and the preparation made for it by the sweep- 
ing away of.that earlier and temporary dispensation 
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which, through a long course of ages, had witnessed 
to the greater glory of this which was to follow it, is 
described in terms inferior only, in dignity and awful- 
ness, to those which are employed to shadow out the 
final consummation of all things. 

The two scenes, as I have endeavoured to show, 
are distinct in the visions of the Apocalypse, as they 
are also in the prophetic discourse of our Lord. The 
former we have contemplated, as depicted in the 
twenty-fourth chapter of the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
where we read of “the sign of the Son of man” ap- 
pearing “in heaven,” and of “the Son of man coming 
in the clouds of heaven with power and great glory'.” 
The latter we find foretold in the following chapter, 
the twenty-fifth, where the scene is described of 
that final judgment of the righteous and the wicked 
which shall then take place, “ when the Son of man 
shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels with 
him,” and He “shall sit upon the throne of his glory; 
and before him shall be gathered all nations: and 
he shall separate them one from another, as a shep- 
herd divideth his sheep from the goats;” and the 
wicked “shall go away into everlasting punishment, 
but the righteous into life eternal’.” And these 
two periods in the history of the new kingdom are 
still more clearly exhibited, in their distinctness, 
where our Lord, on another occasion, passes imme- 
diately from the mention of the one to the other. 
In the sixteenth chapter of the same Gospel, we 
find Him first warning His followers of the danger 
of losing the soul, by reminding them of the awful 
realities of the day of Judgment, and then going 
on, it would seem, to speak of a nearer manifesta- 


' Matt. xxiv. 30. 7 Chap. xxv. 31—46. 
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tion of power, the pledge and foretaste of that which 
was tocome. “For the Son of man shall come in 
the glory of his Father, with his angels; and then 
shall he reward every man according to his works. 
Verily I say unto you, There be some standing here 
which shall not taste of death, till they see the Son 
of man coming in his kingdom *”—or, as it is in 
St. Luke, “till they see the kingdom of God ‘,” or, 
in St. Mark, “till they see the kingdom of God 
come with power’.” And it came, in very deed, 
visibly with power, from the time when, amid the 
wrath which was poured on His enemies, the elder 
dispensation was brought to its end, and the ever- 
lasting kingdom, the “kingdom which cannot be 
moved,” was set up in the midst of the earth—the 
kingdom of Him whom Daniel “saw in the night 
visions,” and He “came with the clouds of heaven, 
and came to the Ancient of days, and they brought 
him near before him; and there was given him 
dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, 
nations, and languages, should serve him: his domi- 
nion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass 
away, and his kingdom that which shall not be 
destroyed °.” 


> Matt. xvi. 26—28. 5 Mark ix. 1. 
* Luke ix. 27. 6 Dan. vii. 18, 14. 
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‘‘ And the angel took the censer, and filled it with fire of the 
altar, and cast it into the earth: and there were voices, and 
thunderings, and lightnings, and an earthquake. And the 
seven angels which had the seven trumpets prepared them- 
selves to sound.”’ 


WE considered, in the last Lecture, the imagery of 
the sixth seal, and the description following upon it, 
which occupies the seventh chapter of the book of 
the Revelation. We saw that in the “great earth- 
quake” described under that seal, with the fearful 
signs attending it,—the darkening of the sun and 
moon, the falling of the stars of heaven, the distress 
and terror of the inhabitants of the earth,—com- 
paring the language there employed with other 
passages of prophetic Scripture, and, in particular, 
with our Blessed Lord’s prophecy of the destruction 
of Jerusalem, we might recognize a vivid representa- 
tion of that great crisis in the history of God’s dis- 
pensations, when, by the overthrow of the Jewish 
ceconomy, in awful judgment, He gave visible signs 
of the bringing in of that new kingdom which was 
henceforth to be the scene of His Providential 


1 Preached Feb. 4, 1844. 
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agency, His works of power and grace. The re- 
moval of that elder system, when now it had sub- 
served its temporary purpose, and did but stand in 
the way of that which was ready to be revealed in 
its more abiding form and its surpassing glory, was 
but the prelude of a general overthrow which was to 
involve in it all earthly power. But while yet those 
ministers of vengeance were withheld “to whom it 
was given to hurt the earth and the sea,” a remnant 
was sealed of all the tribes of Israel, and a great 
multitude gathered, “of all nations, and kindreds, 
and people, and tongues,” to swell the song of praise 
continually offered in the spiritual, the heavenly 
temple. The great congregation of Christian wor- 
shippers being thus gathered together, there fol- 
lowed, in the seventh seal, what seemed a descrip- 
tion of the holy worship of the Christian sanctuary, 
represented under imagery borrowed from the Jewish 
temple. 

But first, on the opening of that seventh seal, 
there was a solemn pause.—“ When he had opened 
the seventh seal, there was silence in heaven for the 
space of half an hour’.” There is a reference here, 
perhaps, as some commentators have supposed, to 
the silence in the temple worship, when the priest 
went in to burn incense in the temple of the Lord, 
and meanwhile “the whole multitude of the people 
were praying without at the time of incense*.” Or, 
perhaps,—since, in the vision before us, the description 
of the offering of the incense follows after *,—we are 
to understand this interval of silence as marking 
rather the entrance on a new scene in the unfolding 


* Rev. viii. 1. man, &c. 
* Luke i. 9, 10. Vid. Ham- “ Vv. 3, 4. Woodhouse, 
mond, Sir Isaac Newton, Low- Annot. 
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revelation of the Church’s history; containing, at the 
same time, the promise of a short period to be 
granted her of peaceful enjoyment of her heavenly 
privileges, before her warfare was to begin®. “I 
saw, says St. John, “the seven angels which stood 
before God; and to them were given seven trumpets. 
And another angel came and stood at the altar, 
having a golden censer; and there was given unto 
him much incense, that he should offer it with the 
prayers of all saints upon the golden altar which was 
before the throne. And the smoke of the incense, 
which came with the prayers of the saints, ascended 
up before God out of the angel’s hand. And the 
angel took the censer, and filled it with fire of the 
altar, and cast it into the earth: and there were 
voices, and thunderings, and lightnings, and an 
earthquake. And the seven angels which had the 
seven trumpets prepared themselves to sound °.” 

If now we turn to the early records of the Chris- 
tian Church, in the first days of her earthly history, 
we find a remarkable space, from the destruction of 
Jerusalem to the beginning of the second century, 
an interval of thirty years, in which the historian can 
scarcely find an event to record. A late learned 
writer on the early history of the Church has noticed 
it as a singular circumstance’. And when we con- 


First days of the Church. [ LECT. 


St. Peter and St. Paul; and if 


* Or perhaps, with Bp. New- 
ton, we may combine these in- 
terpretations in one. See Dr. 
Todd’s ‘ Discourses on the 
Apocalypse,” p. 129, note. 

° Vv. 2—6. 

’ Burton’s “ Lectures on the 
Ecclesiastical History of the 
FirstCentury,” p. 335. “There 
are reasons for thinking that 
few of the Apostles survived 


we look from the date of their 
martyrdom [a.p. 67 or 68] to 
the end of the century, we 
have a period of at least thirty 
years, which must have been 
eventful in the infancy of the 
Church, but which in the pages 
of ecclesiastical history is little 
more than a blank,” Comp. 
p. 362. 
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sider what are the things which, for the most part— 
such is the nature of man—make the page of the 
Church’s history most eventful, we shall see in this 
absence of material for the historian a proof of the 
purity and blessedness which then prevailed. The 
period in question coincides with that of the con- 
tinuance on earth of the beloved disciple, the last of 
the Apostolic company, when his brethren, martyrs 
in “the great tribulation,” had now been taken to 
their rest: and it is the same period which the early 
ecclesiastical historians have marked as that during 
which the Church, as they tell us, retained her 
virgin purity, while St. John, and they who had 
learnt of him, still presided over the Churches, even 
to the days of Trajan*. And the description given 
in the vision before us of the solemn offering of 
united prayer, “the prayers of all saints,” upon the 
golden altar from the angel’s hand, seems to corre- 
spond with that picture of the Christian Church, and 
of the unity of its holy worship, which is given us in 
the epistles of Ignatius, who was bishop of the 
Church at Antioch for nearly forty years, including 
this precise period, namely, from the destruction of 
Jerusalem to the reign of the Emperor Trajan. 
Throughout his epistles we find him holding up to 
the disciples the pattern of Christian unity and per- 
fection to be exhibited in each Church, under its 
chief minister,—its “angel,” in the language of 
St. John’s vision’,—while the congregation of the 
faithful were found joining in one chorus of praise, 
“with one mind and one mouth,” and sending up, 
from the Church’s altar, to the throne of God 


" Hegesippus, ap. Euseb. ° Comp. Rev. i. 20; ii. 1. 8. 
H.E. iv. 22; ii. 832. Burton, 12, &c. 
Lectures, sup. cit. p. 383. 
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prayers prevailing with Him by their perfect and 
heavenly unity’. And that which St. John beheld 
in vision,—in the offering up of those prayers with 
much incense, ascending from the altar with a sweet 
savour to the Most High,—seems like the counterpart 
of that prophecy of Malachi which, in the early 
times of the Church, was recognized as then re- 
ceiving its fulfilment in the solemn service of her 
sanctuary*. The prediction is the more closely 
parallel, inasmuch as it occurs in immediate con- 
nexion with the declaration, that the sacrifices and 
offerings of the Jewish temple should no more be 
accepted. “I have no pleasure in you, saith the Lord 
of hosts, neither will I accept an offering at your 
hand. For from the rising of the sun even unto 
the going down of the same my name shall be great 
among the Gentiles; and in every place zncense 


’ Vid. Ignatii Epistt. passim. 
—E.g. Ep. ad Ephes. c. 5. 
‘¢ Let no man deceive himself ; 
if a man be not within the altar 
[ @vocacrnpiov, as in St. John’s 
vision |, he is deprived of the 
bread of God. For if the prayer 
of one or two be of such force, 
(as we are told) how much more 
powerful shall that of the bishop 
and the whole Church be!” 
Ep. ad Magnes. c. 7. ‘* Where- 
fore come ye altogether as unto 
one temple of God ; as to one 
altar [Ovotacrfproy |, as to one 
Jesus Christ.”—Wake’s trans- 


lation. Cf. Epist. ad Trall. 
ce. 7, &c. Vid. Note, Ap- 
pendix. 


2 “This place of Scripture 
. » » was once, and that in the 
eldest and purest times of the 
Church, a text of eminent note, 
and familiarly known to every 
Christian, being alleged by 


their pastors and teachers, as 
an express and undoubted pro- 
phecy of the Christian Sacri- 
fice or solemn worship in the 
Eucharist, taught by our Bless- 
ed Saviour unto His disciples 
to be observed of all that should 
believe in His name: and this 
so generally and grantedly, as 
could never have been, at least 
so early, unless they had learn- 
ed thus to apply it by tradition 
from the Apostles. 

‘‘ For in the age immediately 
succeeding them, . .. we find 
it alleged to this purpose by 
Justin Martyr and Irenzeus, 
the pillars of that age; the 
former of them flourishing 
within little more than thirty 
years after the death of St. 
John, and the latter a disciple 
of Polycarp, St. John’s scholar.” 
—Mede’s Works, p. 355. 
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shall be offered unto my name, and a pure offering: 
for my name shall be great among the heathen, 
saith the Lord of hosts*.” And again, having fore- 
told the coming of the great Angel of the covenant 
to His temple, the same prophet declares concerning 
Him,—“ he shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver: 
and he shall purify the sons of Levi, andj purge 
them as gold and silver, that they may offer unto the 
Lord an offering in righteousness. Then shall the 
offering of Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant unto 
the Lord, as in the days of old, and as in former 
years *.” 

But the peaceful scene of pure and holy worship 
represented in the vision before us, was soon to 
change, and troubles and warfare to follow. “The 
angel took the censer, and filled it with fire of the 
altar, and cast it to® the earth ; and there were voices, 
and thunderings, and lightnings, and an earthquake.” 
We are here reminded of the imagery in a vision of 
the prophet Ezekiel, to which we have already had 
occasion to refer. I allude to that symbolic de- 
scription of the vengeance to be inflicted on Jerusa- 
lem by the arms of the Chaldeans, in the vision in 
which the prophet saw six men, each with a slaugh- 
ter weapon in his hand, who “came from the way of 
the higher gate, which lieth toward the north,’—the 
direction in which Babylon lay,— and went in and 
stood beside the brazen altar ;” and one among them 
“clothed with linen, with a writer's inkhorn by his 
side,” who was bidden first to go through the city, 


> Mal. i. 10, 11. dylwy uyoy dvabupumperoc 

* Mal. iii. 3, 4. ... “He speaks not of the 

* Mede, p. 862, quoting, private prayer of every Chris- 
inter alios, Clemens Alexand. tian, but of the public prayer 
lib. 7. Stromat.—'H @vaia rij¢ of the Church as a body,” &c. 
éxxAnolag Adyoo éorivy amo Tey * Marg. E. V. 
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and set a mark upon the foreheads of the faithful 
remnant, before those other ministers of destruction 
were to go forth and slay in the sanctuary and in 
the city. I referred to this passage, in the last Lec- 
ture ’, in illustration of the description given by St. 
John of the angel sealing the chosen remnant of 
Israel before they “to whom it was given to hurt the 
earth and the sea” were suffered to execute their 
commission. And the two passages will appear the 
more closely parallel when it is observed, that though, 
in the seventh chapter, we read of “the four angels 
to whom it was given to hurt the earth and the 
sea,” yet when, in the chapter before us, four angels 
have sounded, the first of whom inflicts judgments 
upon the earth, and the second upon the sea, two 
more trumpets succeed, following on those four; the 
six angels thus appearing for their work of vengeance, 
like the six armed men in the prophet’s vision. And 
when at length the seventh angel sounds,.a scene is 
opened, in the further unfolding of which we are 
reminded of the sequel of Ezekiel’s vision, and of 
the agency there described of the seventh of that 
company whom he saw, namely, the man clothed 
with linen. 

For, having first described the slaughter made in 
the city by the six armed men, the prophet tells us 
of the seventh,—*“ the man clothed with linen, which 
had the inkhorn by his side,’—that he re-appeared 
before the presence of the Divine glory, and reported 
the execution of the commission given him, saying, 
“T have done as thou hast commanded me.” “Then 
I looked,” says the prophet, “and, behold, in the 
firmament that was above the head of the cherubims 


” Vid. sup. p. 241. 
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there appeared over them as it were a sapphire 
stone, as the appearance of the likeness of a throne. 
And he spake unto the man clothed with linen, and 
said, Go in between the wheels, even under the 
cherub, and fill thine hand with coals of fire from 
between the cherubims, and scatter them over the 
city. And he went in in my sight.... And it came 
to pass that when he had commanded the man 
clothed with linen, saying, Take fire from between 
the wheels, from between the cherubims; then he 
went in, and stood beside the wheels. And one 
cherub stretched forth his hand from between the 
cherubims unto the fire that was between the cheru- 
bims, and took thereof, and put it into the hands of 
him that was clothed with linen: who took it, and 
went out®.” If now we turn to the Revelation, we 
find the sounding of the seventh angel followed 
immediately by the announcement of a fuller mani- 
festation of that supreme Sovereignty and dominion 
which, as I have already endeavoured to show, was 
symbolically represented by the living creatures, or 
cherubim. “The seventh angel sounded; and there 
were great voices in heaven, saying, The kingdoms 
of this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, 
and of his Christ; and he shall reign for ever and 
ever. And the four and twenty elders, which sat 
before God on their seats, fell upon their faces, and 
worshipped God, saying, We give thee thanks, O 
Lord God Almighty, which art, and wast, and art to 
come; because thou hast taken to thee thy great 
power, and hast reigned.” And then immediately 
afterwards is disclosed the view of that ark of the 
covenant which,:as we have seen,.with its over- 


® Ezek. ix. 11; x. 1—7. 9 Rev. xi. 15—17, | 
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shadowing cherubim, represented the throne of the 
Divine Majesty. ‘“ And the temple of God was 
opened in heaven, and there was seen in his temple 
the ark of his testament: and there were lightnings, 
and voices, and thunderings, and an earthquake, and 
great hail'.” 

The vision here breaks off; but we find it renewed 
and continued, the same scenery re-appearing, where, 
in the fifteenth chapter, St. John proceeds to de- 
scribe the pouring out of the seven last plagues. 
“After that,” he says, “I looked, and, behold, the 
temple of the tabernacle of the testimony in heaven 
was opened: and the seven angels came out of the 
temple, having the seven plagues, clothed in pure 
and white linen, and having their breasts girded with 
golden girdles. And one of the four living crea- 
tures ””—the same, as we have before seen, with the 
cherubim in Ezekiel’s vision—“ gave unto the seven 
angels seven golden vials full of the wrath of God, 
who liveth for ever and ever’.” Here, then, the 
vials of wrath, as there the burning coals of fire,— 
both alike the symbol of judgments proceeding 
from the throne of God,—are given by one of the 
four living creatures into the hand of those whose 
immediate agency is employed in the execution of 
vengeance. And the seven angels “clothed in pure 
and white linen,” to whom is given the infliction of 
the last plagues,—those plagues in which “is filled 
up the wrath of God,”—seem to correspond with the 
“man clothed with linen” in Ezekiel’s vision, by 
whose agency is completed that work of destruction 
which the slaughter-weapons of the six armed men 
had begun *. For the sword of the warrior was not 


' Ver. 19. * Chap. xv. 5—7. * Cf. sup. pp. 174, 175. 
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the only weapon which was to be brought forth from 
the armoury of the Almighty for the punishment of 
Jerusalem: together with the sword were threatened 
also the visitations of the famine and the pestilence. 
In a prophecy preceding this vision, it had been 
declared that a third part of Jerusalem should die 
with the pestilence, and be consumed with famine 
in the midst of her; while a third part should fall 
by the sword round about her; and a third part be 
scattered into all the winds, and a sword be drawn 
out after them. Then, and not till then, would the 
“anger” of the Almighty “be accomplished,” when 
He had caused His “fury to rest upon them,” and 
had executed judgments in Jerusalem “in anger and 
in fury and in furious rebukes ;” by “the evil arrows 
of famine,” by “pestilence and blood *.” 

It would sufficiently appear, from the expressions 
already cited, in which the seven vials are spoken of 
as “the last plagues,’—the plagues in which “is 
filled up the wrath of God’°,”—that they are to be 
regarded as the full accomplishment of vengeance 
already 2z part poured out. But further, that they 
are the completion of the judgments contained 
under the earlier trumpets, seems clear, I think, 
from a comparison of the trumpets with the vials. 
And it is of great importance to determine the 
relation of these, in order to obtain a satisfac- 
tory solution of the question whether the vision 
immediately before us,—that of the six trumpets,—is 
intended to represent assaults made upon the Church 
by her enemies, and which were to be avenged 
under the corresponding vials, or whether it describe 
judgments of God upon the earth, whether Pagan 


* Ezek. v. 12—17. 5 Rev. xv. 1. 
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or Christian, inflicted in the progress of the Church’s 
warfare, and to be accomplished in the vengeance 
poured out in its full measure toward the close 
of her eventful history. By some commentators not 
only have the seven trumpets been regarded as con- 
taining the same history with the seven seals, only 
drawn out in fuller detail, but the seven vials also 
have been supposed to synchronize with the seven 
trumpets, and to predict the same events. With 
regard to the relation in which the seals and the 
trumpets stand to each other, I have already endea- 
voured to show, that the latter do not synchronize 
with, but succeed, the former; and as the opening 
of the seventh seal reveals at once the seven angels 
ready to sound the seven trumpets, so in like man- 
ner, it would appear, the sounding of the seventh 
trumpet discloses, from the opening of the inner 
sanctuary, the seven angels coming forth with the 
seven vials. Thus is the vision continually unfolding. 

And on comparing the six trumpets with the six 
vials—the seventh, in each case, as is evident from 
what bas been said, being the opening into a further 
scene—we find a close correspondence throughout, 
in regard to the object on which judgment is in- 
flicted, partially under the trumpet, plenarily under 
the vial. Thus, the first trumpet and the first vial, 
alike, have reference to “the earth ;” but under the 
former, the plague inflicted is partial; under the 
latter, it is general, as well as more grievous. “The 
first angel sounded, and there followed hail and fire 
mingled with blood, and they were cast upon the 
earth: and the third part of trees were burnt up, 
and all green grass was burnt up®.” If we turn 


* Chap. viii. 7. 
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now to the description of the angels with the seven 
vials, we read, “the first went and poured out his 
vial upon the earth; and there fell a noisome and 
grievous sore upon the men which had the mark of 
the beast, and upon them which worshipped his 
image’.” It was the earth that was, in each case, 
though in different degrees, the object of vengeance. 
So again the second trumpet and the second vial 
both fell upon the sea. ‘The second angel sounded, 
and as it were a great mountain burning with fire 
was cast into the sea: and the third part of the sea 
became blood; and the third part of the creatures 
which were in the sea and had life, died; and the 
third part of the ships were destroyed *.” But when 
“the second angel” of the vials “poured out his 
vial upon the sea,” we are told, “it became as the 
blood of a dead man: and every living soul died in 
the sea’.” Again, under the trumpets, “the third 
angel sounded, and there fell a great star from 
heaven, burning as it were a lamp, and it fell upon 
the third part of the rivers, and upon the fountains 
of waters; and the name of the star is called Worm- 
wood; and the third part of the waters became 
wormwood; and many men died of the waters, be- 
cause they were made bitter.” “But when the 
third angel poured out his vzal upon the rivers and 
fountains of waters,” “they ”—the whole of them— 
“became blood. And I heard,” says St. John, “the 
angel of the waters, say, Thou art righteous, O 
Lord, which art, and wast, and shalt be, because 
thou hast judged thus: for they have shed the 
blood of saints and prophets, and thou hast given 
them blood to drink; for they are worthy. And I 


7 Chap. xvi. 2. * Chap. viii. 8, 9. * Chap. xvi. 3. 
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heard another out of the altar say, Even so, Lord 
God Almighty, true and righteous are thy judg- 
ments'.” Once more, under the fourth trumpet we 
read, “the third part of the sun was smitten, and 
the third part of the moon, and the third part of the 
stars; so as the third part of them was darkened, 
and the day shone not for a third part of it, and the 
night likewise*.”. But when the fourth vial was 
poured out upon the sun, we are told, “power was 
given unto him to scorch men with fire. And men 
were scorched with great heat, and blasphemed the 
name of God over these plagues: and they repented 
not to give him glory’.” In the fifth and sixth, 
severally, of the trumpets and the vials, compared 
together, we may trace the like connexion; most 
clearly marked in the latter case, where, the sixth 
trumpet having described the army of horsemen 
from “the great river Euphrates*,” the sixth vial 
was poured out “upon the great river Euphrates, 
and the water thereof was dried up, that the way of 
the kings of the east might be prepared °.” 

But it is to the first four trumpets that I would, 
in the first instance, confine your attention, inasmuch 
as these, when taken together, seem to form, in some 
sense, a whole; being separated from those which 
follow by the description, which is introduced imme- 
diately after the fourth trumpet, of the angel whom 
St. John “heard, flying through the midst of hea- 
ven ”—or rather, in the mid space between heaven 
and earth °—“ saying, Woe, woe, woe, to the in- 
habiters of the earth by reason of the voices 
of the trumpet of the three angels which are yet 


" Chap. xvi. 10, 11. * Chap. ix. 14. 
* Chap. viii. 12. > Chap. xvi. 12. 
* Chap. xvi. 8, 9. ° éy pecovpaynpart. 
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to sound’.” The four preceding, thus separated 
from the three remaining, had fallen severally, as 
we have seen, upon the earth,—or rather, the 
land,—and the sea, the rivers and fountains of water, 
and the lights of heaven. And this fourfold divi- 
sion seems elsewhere used to include the whole 
creation, or, at least, the whole system within the 
view of the prophetic Spirit. In the fourteenth 
chapter St. John tells us he “saw another angel fly 
in the midst of heaven, having the everlasting Gospel 
to preach unto them that dwell on the earth, and to 
every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people, 
saying with a loud voice, Fear God, and give glory 
to him; for the hour of his judgment is come: and 
worship him that made heaven, and earth, and the 
sea, and the fountains of waters*.” The four first 
trumpets, then, taken together, would seem to de- 
scribe judgments, of various kinds, affecting, univer- 
sally, within the limits assigned to them, that whole 
system, or world, on which they fell. And this part 
of the Apocalyptic vision the majority of modern 
commentators, following herein the learned Mede, 
have understood as referring to the calamities which 
overwhelmed the Roman Empire in its later days. 
In applying, however, the several symbols, they have 
perhaps endeavoured too accurately to trace, in 
chronological order, the successive stages of the 
Empire’s fall; discovering, for instance, in the first 
trumpet the irruptions of Alaric and the Goths; in 
the second, of Attila and the Huns; in the third, 
of Genseric and the Vandals; in the fourth, of 
Odoacer and the Heruli, who, towards the end of 
the fifth century, put an end to the very name of 


” Chap. vin. 13. * Chap. xiv. 6, 7. 
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the Western Empire. But, independently of the 
question whether some of the symbols could, accord- 
ing to the strict analogy of prophetic language, be 
so interpreted, the fourfold division already men- 
tioned, together with the variety of imagery em- 
ployed, would rather seem to suggest a wider and 
more comprehensive application. 

We must first, however, consider the question 
whether it be upon the Roman world, or upon the 
Christian Church, that the calamities and sufferings, 
which are here described, are to be regarded as 
inflicted. Dean Woodhouse inclines to the opinion 
that it is “the pure Christian Church” that “is the 
object of attack throughout the trumpets ;” and this 
on the great principle, “that the Christian Church 
in general is the main object of the Apocalyptic, 
and indeed of all Divine, prophecy®.” But this 
would equally be the case,—the Church would 
equally be the main object of the prophecy,— 
whether we beheld her suffering at the hands of 
her enemies, or her cause advancing amidst judg- 
ments on the earth which, while they constituted 
her trial, were the destruction of her foes. It is, 
however, argued further, that, “in those visions of 
the trumpets whose meaning can be most accurately 
ascertained, the Christian Church is evidently the 
object of assault ;” that “such it is seen to be in the 
fifth and sixth trumpets, and yet more clearly and 
confessedly in the seventh; where (in chap. xi. 
ver. 15), upon the angel’s sounding, the heavenly 
voices immediately proclaim the victory, and award 
the kingdoms of the world to Christ'.” With re- 
gard, however, to these three trumpets I would 


° Annotations, pp. 173, 174. 1 Ibid. p. 174. 
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observe, that they are all three ushered in, as we 
have already seen, with a “woe to the inhabiters of 
the earth;” and since one of them, the seventh, 
awakens loud voices of joy in heaven, it must be 
on the earth and its inhabitants, and not on the 
pure Christian Church, as such, that, in this instance 
at least, warfare is proclaimed. As regards the fifth 
trumpet, the subjects of its plague are expressly de- 
fined: the army of locusts was not to hurt “the 
grass of the earth, neither any green thing, nor any 
tree, but only those men which have not the seal of 
God in their foreheads?;” therefore even here it is 
not the pure Christian Church that suffers; and if 
the sixth seal is rightly interpreted by the general 
consent of modern expositors as referring to the con- 
quests of Mahometan powers in the East, these also 
may be regarded primarily as plagues sent on the 
earth; although, indeed, it was on a part of the 
Christian world, and of the heritage of the Christian 
Church, that the vengeance fell. 

It is argued, however, still further, from the de- 
scription preparatory to the sounding of the seven 
trumpets, that the casting of the fire from the altar 
to the earth implies “ not merely the just judgments 
of God on a guilty world, but their connexion with 
the Christian religion*.” The fire, it is observed, is 
taken, not, as in Ezekiel’s vision, from the throne, 
but from the altar; which would seem to denote 
the Christian religion sent down to earth, and 
“mingling with human corruptions,” with “the pas- 
sions and worldly projects of sinful men,” and so 
becoming “ the instrument of discord and violence,” 
“producing signal commotions, expressed in pro- 


? Chap. ix. 4. > Woodhouse, p. 172. 
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phetical language by ‘voices, thunderings, lightnings, 
earthquake‘.’” The expression here used, of the 
angel casting the censer full of fire on the earth °, 
is precisely the same with those words of our Blessed 
Lord, “ I am come to send ”—or more literally, “to 
cast—fire on the earth’.” But this, it must be 
remembered, would not imply necessarily any cor- 
ruption of His pure and holy doctrine: it would 
foretel only a conflict with the world into which it 
was to be sent; causing dissension and division not 
primarily amongst His own disciples, but against 
them on the part of an evil world. Consistently 
with our interpretation, we may freely admit, that 
the fire being taken from the altar would imply that 
the judgments on the earth, represented under that 
imagery, were connected with the Christian religion ; 
for indeed it was that pure and heavenly religion 
which, coming on earth, and encountering there the 
wrath of man, kindled against it persecution at the 
hands first of the Jew and then of the Gentile, and 
thereby involved Judaism and Paganism, the whole 
world of the Roman Empire, in the heavy judg- 
ments inflicted upon it by the wrath of God. And 
there is no defect in the parallel between the vision 
before us and that of Ezekiel; for it is to be re- 
marked, that it was from beside the brazen altar’, 
not from the throne, that those first commissioned 
agents of vengeance were sent, whose ministry seems 
to correspond with that of the six angels of the 
trumpets in St. John’s vision. 

If, then, from the arguments which have now been 
adduced, we may venture to conclude, that by the 


* Woodhouse, pp. 170, 171. Banrety cig riv yijv. 
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first four trumpets are described those Divine judg- 
ments upon the world which attended the introduc- 
tion and establishment of Christianity, it remains 
to enquire into the particular application of the 
several symbols employed. But under these first 
four trumpets, as Dean Woodhouse truly observes, 
“the description is so very short, the symbols of 
so general a character, so rapidly shown and passed 
over, that it seems difficult to collect from them 
particular and specific information ®.” The first 
trumpet, as we have seen, was upon the land; the 
second, upon the sea. But, “in the writings of the 
prophets,” as the same writer remarks, “ ‘the land,’ 
as opposed to ‘the sea,’ frequently signifies the holy 
land, the people of Israel; while the Gentiles, espe- 
cially those of the west, are spoken of by the word 
‘sea®.’” And it was upon the people of Israel 
that the first storm of vengeance fell: judgment 
“began at” God’s ancient “sanctuary’.” It may 
also be remarked that, while, under the first trum- 
pet, in the description of judgments poured upon 
the earth, mention is made, specially, of “the third 
part of the trees” being burnt up, and all “green 
grass,” it had formed part of the prohibition laid 
upon the angelic ministers of vengeance, until the 
remnant of Israel had been sealed, “Hurt not 
the earth, neither the sea, nor the trees.” And, in 
the prophet Ezekiel, we find the former destruction 
of Jerusalem threatened under the image of a fire 
kindled in the forest, which should “devour every 


* Annotations, p. 174. Ezek. xxvi. 15, 16.” 

° Ibid. p. 175. He refers * Ezek. ix. 6. Comp. 1 Pet. 
to “Isa. xxiv. passim; xlii.4; iv.17. ‘‘ For the time is come 
Ix. 5, compared with Matt. xii. that judgment must begin at 
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green tree in” it, “and every dry tree’.” In the 
description, on the other hand, contained under the 
second trumpet, of “a great mountain burning with 
fire,” which “was cast into the sea’,” we are re- 
minded of the denunciation on Babylon pronounced 
by the prophet Jeremiah, “Behold, I am against 
thee, O destroying mountain, saith the Lord, which 
destroyest all the earth: and I will stretch out mine 
hand upon thee, and roll thee down from the rocks, 
and will make thee a burnt mountain‘.” And if 
by the “sea” we are to understand, in prophetic lan- 
guage, the Gentiles, “the nations beyond the pale 
of the Jewish Church’,” the imagery employed 
under this trumpet may well describe the destruc- 
tion brought upon the Pagan world while, during 
the three first centuries, as has been observed in 
reference to the description before us, “the idolatrous 
power was consuming away, from the fire inflicted 
upon it from above, from the altar of true religion in 
heaven °.” 

The imagery, under the third trumpet, of the star 
which fell from heaven, burning as it were a lamp, 
which fell upon the rivers and fountains of waters, 
and turned them to bitterness’, would seem properly 
to describe, as some have interpreted it, corruption 


* Ezek. xx. 47. Compare 
Luke xxii. 31, which passage 
also has reference to the cala- 
mities to be brought on Jeru- 
salem and the people of the 
Jews. Compare also Zech. xi. 
1,2. The order of the vision 
seems to require (cf. sup. Lect. 
viii.) that the date assigned 
to this trumpet, thus interpret- 
ed, should be that of the final 
vengeance executed on the Jews, 
in Judzea and elsewhere, in the 


times of Trajan and Adrian. 
> Rev. viii. 8. 


* Jer. li. 25. 
* Woodhouse, p. 177. 
° Ibid. p. 178. ‘The Gen- 


tile converts,” however, it will 
be recollected, are, according 
to Dean Woodhouse’s interpre- 
tation, the subject of this visi- 
tation, as “the Christian Israel- 
ites” are of the preceding. 
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of “the streams and sources of pure doctrine,” rather 
than the outward calamities caused by any barbarian 
conqueror; unless we are to take into account also— 
what has been pointed out as aggravating the woes 
inflicted by the Arian Vandals—that there was in 
their case false doctrine also, causing bitter perse- 
cution. If by the star falling from heaven we are 
to understand a leader of false doctrine, remember- 
ing how, in the early ages, the corrupted philosophy 
of the Greeks was regarded as the chief source and 
spring of those waters of bitterness which destroyed 
the spiritual life of men *, we may perhaps interpret 
this trumpet of the fall from heaven of that which 
had been the guide of life to the heathen, and the 
poisoning of those fresh springs and living streams 
which had cheered the wilderness of the heathen 
world. And lastly, under the fourth trumpet, the 
darkening of the third part of the lights of heaven, 
the sun, and the moon, and the stars °, may describe, 
as has been supposed by the majority of commen- 
tators, the fall of the Roman empire; the imagery 
being similar to that in which the prophets had 
spoken of the fall of mighty kingdoms in old time. 
Thus, for instance, Isaiah prophesies of the destruc- 
tion of Babylon, “The stars of heaven and the con- 
stellations thereof shall not give their light: the sun 
shall be darkened in his going forth, and the moon 
shall not cause her light to shine. And I will 


* Tertull. de Preescript. He- 
ret. cap. 6. ‘* Ipsee denique hz- 
reses a philosophia subornantur. 
Inde ones et forme nescio 
quz, et trinitas hominis apud 
Valentinum : Platonicus fuerat. 
Inde Marcionis Deus melior de 
tranquillitate; a Stoicis venerat. 


Et ut anima interire dicatur, 
ab Epicureis observatur.... 
Et ubi materia cum Deo zqua- 
tur, Zenonis disciplina est... 
Ezedem materize apud bereti- 
cos et philosophos volutantur, 
iidem retractatus implicantur.” 
° Chap. viii. 12. 
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punish the world for their evil, and the wicked for 
their iniquity ; and I will cause the arrogancy of the 
proud to cease, and will lay low the haughtiness of 
the terrible'.” And in like manner Ezekiel, in his 
lamentation for the fall of Egypt, “ When [I shall 
put thee out, I will cover the heaven, and make the 
stars thereof dark; I will cover the sun with a 
cloud, and the moon shall not give her light. All 
the bright lights of heaven will I make dark over 
thee, and set darkness upon thy land, saith the Lord 
God *.” 

But whatever interpretation we are disposed to 
adopt in regard to these first four trumpets, I would 
repeat the observation already made, that here, as 
elsewhere, the four, taken together, seem to con- 
stitute a whole; the fourfold division, as we have 
seen, of “ heaven, and earth, and the sea, and the 
fountains of waters,” occurring elsewhere in the book 
of Revelation; the first four trumpets, moreover, 
being marked off from those which follow by the 
proclamation of the angel thrice denouncing “woe 
to the inhabiters of the earth by reason of the other 
voices of the trumpet of the three angels, which were 
yet to sound.” 


Of these three later trumpets it remains at pre- 
sent only to consider the fifth and the sixth; leaving 
for future inquiry the intermediate vision which 
occupies the tenth chapter, and the greater part 
of the eleventh; and which declares the comple- 
tion of the second woe, preparatory to the long de- 
layed sounding of the seventh trumpet, and the 
pouring out of the sevenfold judgments which, in 
the seven vials, are contained under that trumpet. 


1 Isa. xiii. 10, 11. ? Ezek. xxxii. 7, 8. 
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The fifth and sixth trumpets have, by the majority 
of expositors since the time of Mede, been inter- 
preted, respectively, of the assaults of the Saracens 
and of the Turks upon Eastern Christendom. The 
interpretation of the sixth trumpet,—that of the 
Euphratean horsemen,—as describing hostile inva- 
sion from that quarter, may be considered to have 
the general consent of modern expositors. With 
regard, however, to the fifth—that of the scorpion 
locusts,—arguments have been adduced, which seem 
to have much force, in support of a somewhat dif- 
ferent interpretation. It has been observed that 
whereas, in the sixth trumpet, they are literal horses 
and horsemen that are described,—(though even 
there, perhaps, there is room for a caution against 
too literal or physical an interpretation,)—here, 
under the fifth trumpet, it is but the appearance as 
“of horses prepared unto battle” that the army of 
locusts assumes. And the imagery seems to be 
throughout descriptive, specially, of a spiritual war- 
fare. “I saw,” says St. John, “a star fall from 
heaven unto the earth; and to him was given the 
key of the bottomless pit. And he opened the bot- 
tomless pit; and there arose a smoke out of the pit, 
as the smoke of a great furnace; and the sun and 
the air were darkened by reason of the smoke of the 
pit. And there came out of the smoke locusts upon 
the earth, and to them was given power, as the 
scorpions of the earth have power’.” The language 
here employed may remind us of that which our 
Blessed Lord used when He said, “I beheld Satan 
as lightning fall from heaven. Behold, I give unto 
you power to tread on serpents and scorpions, and 

> Chap. ix. 1—38. 
T2 
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over all the power of the enemy; and nothing shall 
by any means hurt you’.” For though, elsewhere, 
stars are used to denote earthly leaders of the 
spiritual host,—the Angels of the Churches,—here, 
it would seem, is described rather that fallen star, 
“Lucifer, son of the morning’,” the chief prince 
and leader of “the rulers of the darkness of this 
world,” the great author and worker of “ spiritual 
wickedness in high places®.” For it is said more 
explicitly, in a subsequent verse, concerning this 
army of locusts, “They had a king over them, which 
is the angel of the bottomless pit, whose name in 
the Hebrew tongue is Abaddon, but in the Greek 
tongue hath his name Apollyon ’.” 

And—what is especially worthy of remark—their 
commission is expressly limited to those who are not 
of the sealed remnant. “It was commanded them 
that they should not hurt the grass of the earth, 
neither any green thing, nor any tree; but only 
those men which have not the seal of God in their 
foreheads *°.” Whence it has been inferred, that 
“these assailants do not injure the Church by force 
of arms; for then, how could the sealed escape ?” 
“When a conquering and ferocious army,” it is 
observed, “overruns a country with fire and sword, 
the sealed, the faithful and acknowledged servants 
of God, undergo their share of the common calamity, 
alleviated, indeed, in their case by His Divine provi- 
dence, but not entirely removed. But from the 
contamination of a pestilential heresy they might, 
and would, be secure; their principles and practice, 


* Luke x. 18, 19. * Eph. vi. 12. 
* Isa. xiv. 12. Comp. Job 7 Rev. ix. 11. 
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and the seal of God, would save them’.” And 
herein, it is to be observed, is a marked distinction 
between this trumpet, emphatically ushered in by 
a “woe,” and those four preceding. Zhey were 
general, and indiscriminate ;—under the first trum- 
pet, as we saw, “the third part of trees was burnt 
up, and all green grass was burnt up;” here, these 
remain unhurt; the plague is upon those, and those 
only, “ which have not the seal of God in their fore- 
heads.” And the description which is here given, 
as it would seem, of spiritual assault and the protec- 
tion against it, may remind us of the warning which 
St. Paul, writing to Timothy, delivers against the 
“ profane and vain babblings” which would “ increase 
unto more ungodliness,” in them whose word would 
“eat as doth a canker: of whom,” he says, “are 
Hymeneus and Philetus; who concerning the truth 
have erred, saying that the resurrection is passed 
already; and overthrow the faith of some. Never- 
theless,” he continues, “the foundation of God 
standeth sure, having this seal, The Lord knoweth 
them that are his. And, Let every one that nameth 
the name of Christ depart from iniquity'.” A trial 
like that which the Apostle foresaw, as coming on 
them who had not this divinely imprinted seal, 
seems to be shadowed out in the prophetic imagery, 
in the vision before us, of the plague of locusts: it 
was not the outward persecution inflicting death on 
the body, but an inward plague restlessly tormenting 
the spirit. “And to them it was given that they 
should not kill them, but that they should be tor- 
mented five months: and their torment was as the 


° Woodhouse, p. 193. The _ ing reference to heresies. 
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torment of a scorpion, when he striketh a man. And 
in those days shall men seek death, and shall not 
find it; and shall desire to die, and death shall flee 
from them ’.” 

This description seems to mark clearly the cha- 
racter of the assaults here spoken of; and, in the 
records of the early Church, we find heresies desig- 
nated in language very similar. “Tertullian, in his 
treatise entitled ‘Scorpiace, ” as Dean Woodhouse 
observes, “directly compares the Valentinians, and 
other Gnostic teachers, to scorpions’ ;” and “Epipha- 
nius, quoting from Irenzus, says that” these here- 
sies “burst out of the earth together at one time 
like mushrooms, the lurking places of many scor- 
pions*.” “The ancient writers of the Church, and 
Eusebius ber prime historian,” as the same expositor 
further remarks, “ascribe the introduction of” these 
early systems of error “to the agency of the Devil ; 
who having, as he says, attempted in vain to over- 
throw the Church by persecution external, attacked 
it internally by his agents,—by professed Christians, 
—leading some of the faithful to the deep of de- 


2 Vv. 5,6. Vincentius Liri- 


nensis thus describes the effects 
of heresies on the unstable 
among professing Christians— 
‘alll vero tantummodo ex- 
cussi, et perire metuunt, et re- 
dire erubescunt saucii, semi- 
neces ac semivivi; quippe qui 
tantam veneni hauserint quanti- 
tatem quz nec occidat nec dige- 
ratur, nec mort cogat, nec vivere 
sinat. Heu miseranda conditio! 
quantis curarum zstibus, quan- 
tis turbinibus exagitantur! . .. 
incerti. qua eant, qua redeant, 
quid adpetant, quid fugiant, 
quid teneant, quid dimittant.” 


Commonit. cap. 20. 

* Annotations, p. 198. Cf. 
Hieron. adv. Vigilant. (Op. t. 
Iv. pars ii. p. 285.) “‘ Scribit 
adversum heeresin tuam, que 
olim erupit contra Ecclesiam, 
(ne et in hoc quasi repertor 
novi sceleris glorieris,) Tertul- 
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signe volumen, quod Scorpia- 
cum vocat rectissimo nomine ; 
quia arcuato vulnere in Eccle- 
siz corpus venena diffundit.”’ 
Vid. Tertull. ed. Rigalt. p. 
487. 
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struction, sc Bvfov arwAiac; in which expressions,” 
it is observed, “there is a remarkable coincidence 
with the origin of this woe, as stated in the pro- 
phecy, ‘the pit of the bottomless deep,’ and likewise 
with the name of its leader Apollyon,” the Destroyer. 
“ He represents, moreover, this attack as a warlike 
invasion, ... which agrees with the description be- 
fore us, and with the alarm sounded by the trum- 
pet *.” “The shapes of the locusts,” says St. John, 
“were like unto horses prepared unto battle; and 
on their heads were as it were crowns like gold °,” 
counterfeits of those which the elders wore whom 
St. John beheld in the spiritual temple’. “ For such 
are false apostles, deceitful workers, transforming 
themselves into apostles of Christ. And no marvel; 
for Satan himself”—their prince and leader—‘is 
transformed into an angel of light. Therefore it is 
no great thing if his ministers also be transformed 
as the ministers of righteousness®.” “And their 
faces were as the faces of men;” having the sem- 
blance of humanity and reason. “And they had 
hair as the hair of women;” ensnaring with the 
apparent beauty and softness of their doctrines, but 
alluring only to destroy :—for “their teeth were as 
the teeth of lions.” “ And they had breastplates as 
it were breastplates of iron,’-—well armed, to all 
appearance, for warfare; “and the sound of their 
wings was as the sound of chariots of many horses 
running to battle. And they had tails like unto 
scorpions, and there were stings in their tails ;’— 


> Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. c. 7. bolical operation (lib. ili. c. 
Woodhouse, p. 196, who adds, 26).” 

“‘ Justin Martyr is also repre- ° Ver. 7. 

sented by the same historian as 7 Chap. iv. 4. 
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doctrines as of “the prophet which speaketh lies ’, 
the wisdom which descendeth not from above, but 
is “earthly, sensual, devilish'.” ‘“ And their power 
was to hurt men five months.” 

The duration of this plague is thus again, as once 
before, expressly defined; but whether the period 
here spoken of be, as some have supposed, “in allu- 
sion to the time during which natural locusts com- 
mit their devastations, and after which they die,” or 
whether it is to be interpreted by numbering each 
day as a year, is a question which will come, generally, 
under our consideration in connexion with the vision 
next in order to be examined. I may mention, 
however, that Dean Woodhouse has endeavoured to 
show, that the first swarm of heresies which infested 
the early Church lasted, “as a prevailing heresy and 
pestilential swarm (for,” he adds, “it is in that view 
only that, consistently with the symbols, we are to 
consider them) about one hundred and fifty years’ ;” 
—that is, five prophetic months, counting a day for 
a year; and then they disappeared utterly from the 
Christian world. So entirely, indeed, have they 
vanished, that the record of them remains on the 
page of early history only to excite astonishment 
that they should ever have spread themselves and 
prevailed as once they did. It is the judgment, 
meanwhile, of a writer distinguished not less by solid 
learning than by deep thought, that this, which was 
“the first *,” was also “perhaps, indirectly, the most 
Apocalypse translated,” p. 239. 
Compare pp. 228—252. 


* This circumstance is to be 
specially borne in mind, in 


° Isa. ix. 15, “the prophet 
that teacheth lies, he is the 
tail.” 

1 James iii. 15. 
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enduring perversion of the truth as it is in Jesus ;” 
arising, as it did, out of “that perplexity as to the 
origin of evil, which, from the very earliest ages, 
exercised the intellects of man.” “The fervour of 
oriental fancy,” he observes, “had, from an early 
period, not only accepted the doctrine of two prin- 
ciples; but had exhibited that doctrine in a variety 
of details, fanciful and minute beyond conception. 
It was in the fatal school of Egypt, ever the nursing 
mother of superstition and heresy, that these oriental 
tenets had been engrafted on some, or, perhaps, on 
all the systems of Greek philosophy; and that a still 
stranger union was brought about between this com- 
pound and the Mosaic revelation’.” “Divided among 
themselves,” indeed, as the same able writer observes, 
the Gnostics “failed to do all the harm to Chris- 
tianity which might have been expected: but there 
is sufficient reason,” he continues, “to lament the 
mischief effected by the swarm of heresies ”—he is 
writing, I would observe, with no reference to the 
passage before us, or to the book of Revelation at 
all— the swarm of heresies’ which arose from the 
bosom of Gnosticism, and which spread themselves 
through all the churches of Asia and Africa,—bring- 
ing in their train, now the most debasing supersti- 
tions, and now the most extravagant excesses of 
ascetic rigour.” “It is the express testimony,” he 
further observes, “of S. Irenzus and of Justin 
Martyr, that very many of the heathens were unable 
to distinguish between the true and the false mem- 
bers of the Christian body; and were thus taught, 

‘ [See Burton’s Bampton ortaesse illa heresium examina, 
Lectures, Lect. ii. and iii. | quee, Gnosticorum nomine su- 

* (Cf. Bruckeri Hist. Crit. perbientia, muscarum instar, 


Philos. t. ii. p. 689 (quoted per omnes Asiz atque Africz 
by Woodhouse, p. 197,)—‘‘ ex- _ecclesias pervolitarunt . . .”’] 
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by the just hatred which they had conceived for the 
falsehoods and abominations of the Gnostics®, to 
turn away from the truths of the Gospel. We have 
it also from unquestionable authorities, that the 
fanatical eloquence, the learning, and the show of 
piety, among the Gnostics, were effectual means of 
seducing but too large a portion of Christians, unable 
to combat the sophistry, or to detect the falsehood, 
which lurked under these disguises ’.” 

If, however, it was this first great assault of heresy 
on the Church to which we may specially refer the 
imagery of the fifth trumpet, we may perhaps regard 
it as containing, at the same time,—if only the 
period marked in it be not taken definitely, — a 
delineation of other plagues of the like kind which 
afflicted the Christian world in the early ages. In 
particular, we might mention the Arian heresy, in 
its various forms, its restlessly tormenting attacks, 
and its cruel persecutions, as answering, in many 
points, to the description before us. Heretical sys- 
tems, the offspring of a too subtle and unsubdued 
intellect, were, in fact, the great sin and trial of 
Eastern Christendom; and tended, by the divisions 
which they created, to prepare the way‘, and give 
an easy conquest to that “ Arch-heresy,” as it has 
been fitly designated,—(and, indeed, it was of heresies 
such as the Arian that Mahometanism was the 
genuine progeny ’,)—which was the scourge, in the 
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hand of the Almighty, to punish multiplied trans- 
gressions and deep corruption. 

I have already observed that, in regard to the 
interpretation of the sixth trumpet as describing the 
invasions of Mahometan armies, there is that general 
consent of modern expositors that it is the less 
necessary to enter upon a distinct consideration of 
it. Those who, following Mede, have applied the 
preceding trumpet to the Saracens, have interpreted 
this exclusively of the Turks: Dean Woodhouse, 
while he regards its symbols as “more strictly appli- 
cable to the first irruption of Mahomet and his 
Saracens,” is of opinion that they “may not unfitly 
be so applied as to comprehend them all.” The 
imagery in several points resembles that of the pre- 
ceding trumpet; and seems to describe not merely 
the assault of armies, but, at the same time, that 
more fearful one, of corrupt and blasphemous doc- 
trine. The voice which gave the command to loose 
the four angels who were to lead the army commis- 
sioned for slaughter, was heard “from the four horns 
of the golden altar which is before God;” and the 
sound of the trumpet containing such a decree, and 
preceded by a denunciation of “ woe,” would seem to 
bespeak the wrath of God kindling for offences con- 
cerning His own worship, and bringing “a severe visi- 
tation on His people of the Christian Church '.” And 
undoubtedly the great triumph which the Mahome- 
tan power obtained over a large portion of Asia and 
Africa, and at length in the conquest of the Eu- 
ropean capital of Eastern Christendom, spoke loudly 
to the Christian Church of judgment inflicted for 
transgression, and was a call to the nations that 
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escaped—even “the residue of the men that were 
not killed by these plagues’”—to repent of the 
various corruptions in worship, in doctrine, and in 
life, which might bring down upon them the like 
visitation. 

It is the general opinion of commentators that, 
in the following chapter, in the distinct vision which 
ig interposed, before the second woe of the sixth 
trumpet is declared to be “past” and the seventh 
trumpet sounds, there is a transition to another 
scene— Western Christendom being there mainly 
concerned. If this hypothesis be correct, the vision 
of the six trumpets, as contained in the eighth and 
ninth chapters, having, under the first four trumpets, 
described the judgments which, in the first ages of 
the Church’s warfare, fell on the world that then 
was,—on the Jew and the Gentile, the wisdom of 
Greece and the power of Rome,—the two woe trum- 
pets that follow would depict the sufferings and 
calamities, which, whether in the way of spiritual, or 
of outward and visible warfare, marked the course 
of the Church's history; until one half, as it were, 
of her heritage became the possession of the enemy, 
and the capture of that city which had been so long 
the capital of Eastern Christendom, brings to its 
consummation, in the view of the secular historian, 
the fall of the Roman Empire *. 

But if it be indeed, as I have endeavoured to 
show, that the vision of wrath revealed in the trum- 
pets is completed only in that of the vials; and if it 
be also true, as is generally supposed, that this later 
vision is, at all events, but in course of fulfilment ; 
we may well be content if some obscurity hang over 
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scenes which are not yet fully unfolded, or which, 
though they be of past events, may be awaiting 
clearer light to be cast upon them by things yet 
to come. We shall be found meanwhile, in the spirit 
of true wisdom, humbly submitting ourselves to that 
uniform rule and law of Divine Revelation, which 
discloses to us of the present and the future only 
enough to lead us to watch for the signs of the Pro- 
vidential hand, as the course of time makes them 
gradually more and more visible. Sacred Prophecy, 
—it cannot be too deeply impressed upon our minds 
as we proceed in the investigation of it from step to 
step,—is to be regarded not merely as affording, in 
its fulfilment, an evidence to Religion, but also as an 
exercise of patient faith in Him whose Almighty 
Power and Wisdom we may trace, though it were 
but dimly, working out the designs of His mercy 
towards His Church on earth. If the vision be not 
made “plain upon tables, that he may run that 
readeth it,” this may be because it “is yet for an 
appointed time; but at the end it shall speak and 
not lie;” and in the mean time, alike, and in the 
end “the just shall live by his faith *.” 


* Habak. ii. 2—4. 
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‘“‘ And I will give power unto my two witnesses, and they shall 
prophesy a thousand two hundred and threescore days, clothed 
in sackcloth. These are the two olive trees, and the two 
candlesticks standing before the God of the earth.” 


THE portion of Apocalyptic prophecy upon which 
we are now to enter, forms, as it were, a distinct 
scene, or episode, in the vision of which it is part, 
and is introduced by circumstances of peculiar 
solemnity. 

Of the seven angels who, in the vision of the 
mystic temple, “stood before God,” and to whom 
“were given seven trumpets,” six had now sounded ; 
the first four, as has already been observed, being 
separated from those which followed, by the voice 
that was heard of the “angel flying through the 
midst of heaven, saying with a loud voice, Woe, 
woe, woe, to the inhabiters of the earth by reason of 
the other voices of the trumpet of the three angels, 
which are yet to sound’!” Of these three, who also 
are thus connected together, “the fifth angel 
sounded,” and there followed the plague of the 
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scorpion locusts; and when this had lasted its ap- 
pointed time, it was declared, “One woe is past; 
and, behold, there come two woes more hereafter *.” 
The sixth angel sounded, and there was revealed the 
plague of the horsemen of the Euphrates; but no 
such declaration follows concerning the termination 
of the second woe: a new vision, meanwhile, as it 
would appear, is introduced in the tenth chapter, by 
a fresh revelation from heaven; and it is not till the 
end of the description, which follows in the eleventh 
chapter, of the prophetic ministry of the two wit- 
nesses, that we are told, “The second woe is past; 
and, behold, the third woe cometh quickly‘.” 

This distinct portion, then, of the vision, including 
the angelic appearance which ushers it in, occupies 
the whole of the tenth chapter, and the first fourteen 
verses of the eleventh. “I saw,” says St. John, 
“another mighty angel come down from heaven, 
clothed with a cloud: and a rainbow was upon his 
head, and his face was as it were the sun, and his 
feet as pillars of fire:”—a description of glory so 
closely resembling that of the Divine Presence in the 
book of Ezekiel *, and of the appearance of the Son of 
Man in the opening of St. John’s vision °, that some 
have thought it could be no created angel that is 
described here, but the Divine Angel Himself, “the 
Messenger of the Covenant.”—-“ And he had in his 
hand a little book open: and he set his right foot 
upon the sea, and his left foot on the earth, and 
cried with a loud voice, as when a lion roareth: and 
when he had cried, the’ seven thunders uttered their 
voices. And when the seven thunders had uttered 
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their voices, I was about to write: and I heard a 
voice saying unto me, Seal up those things which 
the seven thunders uttered, and write them not. 
And the angel which I saw stand upon the sea and 
upon the earth lifted up his hand to heaven, and 
sware by him that liveth for ever and ever, who 
created heaven, and the things that therein are, and 
the earth, and the things that therein are, and the 
sea, and the things which are therein, that there 
should be time no longer: but in the days of the 
seventh angel, when he shall begin to sound, the 
mystery of God should be finished, as he hath de- 
clared to his servants the prophets °.” 

The reference here cannot be mistaken, nor the 
parallel overlooked, to a description which we have 
already had before us, in the book of Daniel. The 
prophet, standing by the side of the great river 
Hiddekel, had beheld, on the waters of the river, 
an angelic form like that which St. John describes, 
“a man clothed in linen,” whose “body was like the 
beryl, and his face as the appearance of lightning, 
and his eyes as lamps of fire, and his arms and his 
feet like in colour to polished brass, and the voice of 
his words like the voice of a multitude’.” By the 
ministry of this mighty angel a prophecy was re- 
vealed to Daniel, which, it was made known to him, 
was yet “for many days';” and he was bidden ac- 
cordingly to “shut up the words and seal the book, 
even to the time of the end?. Then I looked,” 
saith the prophet, “and, behold, there stood other 
two, the one on this side of the bank of the river, 
and the other on that side of the bank of the river. 
And one said to the man clothed in linen, which was 
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upon the waters of the river, How long shall it be to 
the end of these wonders? And I heard,” saith the 
prophet, “the man clothed in linen, which was upon 
the waters of the river, when he held up his right 
hand and his left hand unto heaven, and sware by 
him that liveth for ever that it shall be for a time, 
times, and an half; and when he shall have accom- 
plished to scatter the power of the holy people, all 
these things shall be finished *.” The resemblance 
between. the two scenes, the solemn oath, the men- 
tion made in St. John’s vision of the long looked-for 
accomplishment of the mystery of God, “ declared ” 
in ages past “to his servants the prophets,”°—connect 
the two descriptions closely together. And the link 
will appear yet closer, when we find that the mystic 
period revealed in the vision which immediately fol- 
lows in the Revelation of St. John—the forty and 
two months, or the thousand two hundred and 
threescore days—is the same with that which had 
been more obscurely shadowed out to Daniel under 
the designation of “a time, times, and an half,” “a 
time and times and the dividing of times.” The 
Jewish prophet had been charged to “shut up the 
words and seal the book, even to the time of the 
end ;” and when, hearing but understanding not the 
angel’s mystic oath, he enquired again, saying, “O 
my Lord, what shall be the end of these things ?” 
the angel said, “Go thy way, Daniel: for the 
words are closed up and sealed till the time of the 
end‘.” But to the beloved disciple, the Evangelic 
prophet, the voices of the seven thunders uttered an 
intelligible sound ; though, indeed, even he might not 
record the words, but must himself also, in his turn, 
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seal them'up. To him, nevertheless, the open book in 
the angel’s hand was freely given, that he might 
spiritually digest that which it contained. ‘“ The 
voice which I heard from heaven spake unto me 
again, and said, Go, and take the little book which is 
open in the hand of the angel which standeth upon 
the sea and upon the earth. And I went unto the 
angel, and said unto him, Give me the little book. 
And he said unto me, Take it, and eat it up; and it 
shall make thy belly bitter, but it shall be in thy 
mouth sweet as honey. And I took the little book 
out of the angel’s hand, and ate it up; and it was in 
my mouth sweet as honey: and as soon as I had 
eaten it, my belly was bitter. And he said unto me, 
Thou must prophesy again before many peoples, and 
nations, and tongues, and kings *.” 

The description here given will recall to mind that 
which we find in the book of Ezekiel, of the manner 
in which that prophet was charged with his sacred 
commission. The voice which came to him, from 
Him whom he saw amidst “the appearance of the 
likeness of the glory of the Lord,” enveloped in fire, 
and with brightness round about it, “as the appear- 
ance of the bow that is in the cloud in the day of 
rain,” bade him take and eat the roll of the book 
which an hand that was sent unto him spread before 
him; “and it was written within and without: and 
there was written therein lamentations, and mourn- 
ing, and woe.” “Then did I eat it,” he says, “and 
it was in my mouth as honey for sweetness. And he 
said unto me, Son of man, go, get thee unto the 
house of Israel, and speak with my words unto 
them °.” 
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The close resemblance of these passages of the 
elder prophets, Ezekiel and Daniel, to the vision 
before us is highly important, as determining the 
character of the scene described in this tenth 
chapter. It would seem to show plainly, that it 
represents the solemn delivery to St. John of this 
special portion of prophetic revelation; and can hardly 
be, as some modern expositors have regarded it, a 
part of the prophecy itself, a continuation, in chro- 
nological order, of the history of the Church, taking 
it up at the point to which it had been carried down, 
under the sixth trumpet, in the chapter preceding. 
The principal scene of action, it would appear, was 
to be no longer the East, as it had been thus far in 
the vision, but rather the West, the Gentile world; 
symbolically represented, here, as elsewhere, by “the 
sea” on which the angel is described as planting his 
right foot, while his left foot was on “the land ;” and 
it was further declared to St. John, whose first com- 
mission had been to the churches of Asia, that he 
“must prophesy again before many peoples, and na- 
tions, and tongues, and kings.” 

Thus far, then, we have a description of the 
manner in which the vision now to be unfolded was 
solemnly communicated to St. John. We may now 
enter upon the consideration of the vision itself. 

“ And there was given me a reed like unto a rod: 
[and the angel stood, |’ saying, Rise, and measure the 
temple of God, and the altar, and them that worship 
therein *.”. The action here represented resembles 
that which we find in the visions of Ezekiel and 
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Zechariah; and the commission thus given to 
St. John, including as it does not only the temple 
and the altar—the inner sanctuary and the altar 
court—but also the congregation of worshippers 
assembled there, must be taken to denote an exact 
survey of the state of Divine worship in the visible 
Church, in the times here described. 

In order, however, to the better understanding of 
the vision before us, it is to be observed, that in the 
temple at Jerusalem were two courts: an inner one 
for the priests, where stood the altar of burnt- 
offerings; and an outer court for the congrega- 
tion, where they assembled at the stated hours of 
worship. But when any one came to offer a distinct 
sacrifice for himself, he was permitted to enter the 
court of the priests, and advance as far as the altar, 
for the purpose of presenting his sacrifice- before 
God, and laying his hand upon it’. Of these indi- 
vidual worshippers, then, an exact account was to be 
taken, while of the outer court it is said in the fol- 
lowing verse, “But the court which is without the 
temple leave out,”—or, as it is in the original, “ cast 
out ',—and measure it not; for it is given unto the 
Gentiles: and the holy city shall they tread forty 
and two months ’.” 

“They shall tread,"—for this, as has been cor- 
rectly observed, would appear to be the proper 
rendering of the word here employed *, rather than 
that which we find in our Authorized Version, “ tread 


° Knox’s Remains, vol. i. Temple described, chap. 33. 
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under foot.” It is the simple verb that is used here; 
not the compound‘, which would be employed to 
denote trampling down or treading under foot; as 
we find it in that passage of the history of the 
Maccabees, where we read of “the sanctuary ” being 
“trodden down and profaned’*.” The verb zariw 
seems to be used here, as elsewhere, of treading, as 
worshippers who frequent, the temple of the Lord: 
as where it is said, by the mouth of the prophet 
Isaiah, to those multitudes of the congregation of 
Israel whose offering of worship was so greatly pol- 
luted with idolatries and corruptions, “ Who hath 
required this at your hands, to ¢read my courts®?” 
In earlier times of the Apocalyptic vision, as already 
described, a scene had been disclosed in which, as in 
the Jewish temple when the people were praying 
without at the time of solemn worship, amid deep 
“silence in heaven,” in the spiritual temple of the 
Christian Church, there was offered much incense, 
ascending with the prayers of all saints,—an accept- 
able sacrifice “in every place,” “a pure offering” 
from the one congregation of Christian worshippers, 
Jew and Gentile’. But now, in the vision before us, 
in contradistinction from those that worshipped in 
the court of the altar, the Gentiles,—that is, as it 
would seem, the Gentile nations collectively,—are 
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represented as having possession of the outer court 
and treading the holy city; admitted to its privi- 
leges, though not drawing near in holiest and purest 
worship. And this was to continue through a cer- 
tain period of time, defined here as consisting of 
“forty and two months.” 

The mention thus made of an appointed time 
during which the Gentiles should tread the holy 
city, will at once remind us of that prophecy of our 
Blessed Lord in which, using the same word as in 
the passage before us, (and which must there also, 
it would rather appear, be rendered in the same 
way,) He says, after declaring how the Jewish people 
should fall by the edge of the sword, and be led 
captive into all lands, “And Jerusalem shall be 
trodden of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles 
be fulfilled *.” In the vision before us, in like man- 
ner,—though doubtless here, as indeed we may say 
there also, it is the spiritual “ city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem,” the Church of Christ, that 
is specially referred to, and not merely the earthly 
and typical,—we find “the holy city” spoken of 
as “given to the Gentiles to be trodden by them,” 
and that for an appointed period, certain “ times.” 
And that these are the same “times of the Gentiles ” 
spoken of by our Lord, will appear still further from 
the language of the book of Daniel, already quoted, 
where, in immediate connexion with the mention of 
“a time, times, and an half,” it was added emphati- 
cally, “‘and when he shall have accomplished to scatter 
the power of the holy people,”—that is, as it would 

° Luke xxi. 24, xai‘Iepov- question, whether this text 
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appear, (primarily, at least,) the people of Israel which 
then were the people of God,—“all these things 
shall be finished.” Applying, therefore, to the visions 
of the elder and the later prophet,—of Daniel and 
St. John,—the light derived from the words of our 
Blessed Lord Himself, we are authorized to interpret 
the vision before us as unfolding the fulfilment of 
“the times of the Gentiles.” And we have now to 
consider what the period in question is. 

It is described, in the words before cited from the 
verse immediately preceding the text, as consisting 
of “forty and two months.” The same period, it 
would seem, is marked in a subsequent vision, in the 
thirteenth chapter, as defining the continuance of 
the wild beast there described, to whom “ power was 
given to continue,” or, as it may be otherwise ren- 
dered, “to practise °,” “forty and two months'.” It 
would seem as if the like period were also described 
in other words when we read in the text, following 
immediately upon the verse which speaks of the 
Gentiles treading the holy city forty and two months, 
“ And I will give unto my two witnesses, that they 
may prophesy a thousand two hundred and three- 
score days, clothed in sackcloth ;’°—twelve hundred 
and sixty days making up precisely the period of 
forty-two months; thirty days, according to the He- 
brew reckoning, being computed to the month. 
And this period also, of twelve hundred and sixty 
days, is mentioned again in the following chapter, 
where we read of the woman fleeing “into the wil- 
derness, where she hath a place prepared of God 
that they should feed her there a thousand two hun- 
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dred and threescore days*.” And this again is iden- 
tified with the more obscure language of Daniel’s 
vision, before referred to, concerning the “time, 
times, and a half,” when, in a later verse of the 
same chapter, St. John tells us, “to the woman 
were given two wings of the great eagle, that she 
might fly into the wilderness, into her place, where 
she is nourished for a time, and times, and half a 
time, from the face of the serpent ‘*.” So that the 
three times, or years, and a half, (for so, it would 
appear, the word “time” is to be understood *,) will 
correspond with the period already described as 
“forty and two months,” or “a thousand two hun- 
dred and threescore days,”"—three hundred and sixty 
days, or twelve months of thirty days each, being 
reckoned to the year. 


We must now enter upon the much canvassed 
question, how these days and months and years are 
to be interpreted, whether literally, or mystically °. 
The consideration of this question has been deferred 
to the present occasion, because the vision before us, 


* Chap. xii. 6. tain years,’ E.V. “Heb. at 
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I believe it will be found, supplies data not furnished 
in earlier prophecies for its right solution. But, 
before we enter upon the particular grounds of the 
argument, I would observe that the general impres- 
sion derived from the examination, thus far, of the 
vision before us, compared with that of Daniel and 
with the prophecy of our Lord interpreting both, 
would certainly be in favour of a mode of inter- 
pretation which would give to the times here spoken 
of, a wider range than that of twelve hundred and 
sixty literal days, three litera] years and a half. 

To proceed, however, to the general question ; and 
first, as regards the evidence of Scripture, I would 
observe, that the primary argument for the inter- 
pretation which, since the time of Mede, has been 
commonly received amongst us, taking a day as used 
in prophetic language to signify a year, is derived 
from the well-known prophecy, in Daniel, of the 
seventy weeks. For, whatever difficulty, or diversity 
of opinion, has been found in regard to the exact 
computation of these weeks, the almost unanimous 
consent of the Christian world has recognized in 
that prophecy, interpreted as denoting by a week a 
period of seven years,—or, as it may legitimately be 
represented in other words, taking a day for a 
year,—a remarkable prophetic disclosure of the time 
when the promised Messiah should come, to offer 
the great sacrifice for sin and to redeem His 
people. 

This argument, however, has of late years been 
strongly called in question; and its refutation has 
by some been regarded as complete. It has been 
contended not only that the calculation of time by 
weeks was not customary amongst the Jews, nor the 
use among them of any one word to express the 
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period of seven days, but further, that the word 
which we translate “week” in Daniel’s prophecy is 
actually used by their Misnic writers to signify the 
space between one sabbatical year and another— 
that is, the space not of seven days, but of seven 
years. We are told that the word itself, simply 
meaning a “seven” or septenary, might be under- 
stood quite as well of years as of days; and that “a 
reader of Daniel who had not heard the period 
called ‘seventy weeks, or been in any way pre- 
possessed on the subject, would not necessarily sup- 
pose that the prophet spoke of ‘sevens’ of days, but 
might very probably understand him to speak of 
‘sevens’ of years ’.” 

Upon these arguments I would observe that, while 
it may be readily admitted that the Jews computed 
time by days rather than weeks, and that the period 
which we denote a “ week” would by the Jews most 
commonly have been spoken of as “seven days,” the 
real question at issue is in regard to the true mean- 
ing, in the Biblical Hebrew, and Scripture usage, of 
the word ° which our Version here represents by the 
English word “week.” Etymologically, doubtless, 
it would denote merely something composed of 
seven’; but it must be carefully observed that the 
word is applied exclusively to periods of ¢ime; and 
in every instance in which it occurs, besides this 
prophecy of Daniel, it seems clearly to denote a 
week, a seven of days'. It may be said, in fact, to 


" Maitland’s “ Enquiry,” pp. 
6—11. 

° As in Ezek. xlv. 21, 30 
say myaw ‘Sa feast of seven 


days’ __where, however, still 


it Is used in connexion, exclu- 
sively, with days. 

1 See Lev. xii. 5; Num. 
xxvii. 26; Deut. xvi. 9; Jer. 
v. 24; Dan.x. 2, 3. (This last 
instance is specially important, 
as occurring in the chapter im- 
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correspond with the Latin “hebdomada;” which, 
with the same vagueness of meaning in regard to 
etymology, would, standing by itself, suggest to any 
one, from its use, the idea of a seven of days—a 
week. I have said, that such would appear to be 
the signification of the Hebrew word in every in- | 
stance but this; for although, in one passage of the 
book of Genesis’, there has been a doubt amongst 
expositors, the great majority support that inter- 
pretation which is given in our own Version, and 
which the sense of the passage seems clearly to 
require, v7z. that of the seven days, the literal week’. 
We have then, in this prophecy of Daniel, a word 
which would ordinarily convey the idea of a week, a 
septenary of days, used to denote a period of seven 
years; which, though not absolutely, is certainly in its 
result, equivalent to the alleged prophetic reckoning 
of days for years. 

I have entered the more fully into the considera- 
tion of this remarkable passage of ancient prophecy, 
not only because of its important bearing on that 
which is immediately before us, but because some 
few of those who have, of late years, maintained the 
literal interpretation of the twelve hundred and 
sixty days, have expressed doubts, or have even 
strongly urged objections, in regard to that interpre- 
tation of the seventy weeks which, with the general 
consent of the Christian Church, has derived from 
the fulfilment of the prediction strong evidence to 
the Divine origin of our most holy Faith*. And the 
argument drawn from the one prophecy, in its appli- 
mediately following.) Vid.Note, Exod. xxxiv. 22, &c. 


Appendix. The word occurs 7 Gen. xxix. 27, 28. 
several times in the title 37 * Vid. Note, Appendix. 


$< * See Todd’s Lectures (First 
nya the feast of weeks, Series), p. 191, Note. 
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cation to the other, will seem the more forcible, 
when we recollect that, as the former vision made 
known to Daniel the period “ determined upon ” his 
people and upon his “holy city,’—even unto the 
time appointed for the destruction of “the city and 
the sanctuary” of Jerusalem which then was, and 
the causing “ the sacrifice and the oblation to cease ” 
from her desecrated altar, and her courts left deso- 
late,—so, in the vision before us, was revealed to St. 
John the giving of the outer court of a new Chris- 
tian temple to the Gentiles, and the admission of 
their multitudes to “tread the holy city,” while the 
times of the Gentiles were fulfilling. 

In perfect consistency with the argument which 
has now been maintained respecting the true inter- 
pretation of the terms employed in the prophecy of 
“the seventy weeks,” it may be freely admitted that, 
antecedently to the event, there might rest on the 
prophecy just so much of uncertainty, in regard to 
the Divinely intended meaning, as would veil from 
the eyes of the faithful remnant of Judah how long 
was the interval which was yet to elapse before the 
first coming of “Messiah the Prince.” And it 
would be but in accordance with the orderings of 
Divine Wisdom then, and with the general design of 
keeping Faith and Hope ever watchful, in anxious 
expectance of promised blessing, if it should appear 
that, in regard to the New Testament prophecy as 
well as to the Old,—the final consummation of “the 
mystery of God” as well as the solemn winding-up 
of the elder dispensation,—language was employed, 
symbolic, as in the former instance, and which would 
conceal at first, though time would at length reveal 
it, the full extent of the period which was to elapse 
until “the end of these wonders.” It would, there- 
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fore, be no matter of surprise, nor be a reason for 
doubting of the soundness of the conclusion to 
which we had come, though we should find that for 
ages a literal interpretation had prevailed of the 
language of the Apocalyptic vision :—that it was not 
distinctly perceived, or at all supposed, that the period 
foretold was to consist of more than twelve centuries, 
until those centuries, reckoning from the first Advent 
of Christ, were now so nearly elapsed, that such a 
view might be taken, consistently with the expecta- 
tion of His second Advent as ever nigh at hand. 
For this, indeed, may be recognized as a paramount 
rule, if we may so describe it, of Divine Wisdom and 
Goodness, that the Church of Christ should ever be 
waiting and watching for the coming of her Lord, 
her hope unchilled by the knowledge of a long 
period of trial and sorrow still to intervene’. We 
find accordingly that, in the early ages, it was the 
general belief that, when that which did then with- 
hold (by which they commonly understood the Pagan 
Empire of Rome °) was taken out of the way, Anti- 
christ should be revealed in its place, and reign for 
three literal years and a half; preparatory to which the 
two witnesses, of whom one was universally believed 
to be Elias, and the other generally supposed to be 
Enoch, would ‘also prophesy through the like period 
of twelve hundred and sixty days, or three literal 
years and a half’. But identifying, as some of them 
did, this period of three years and a half with the 
half week, or three days and a half, of which men- 
tion is made in the latter part of the prophecy of the 


* See Elliott’s Horz Apo- bles, vol. i. pp. 368, 369, and 

calypticee, pp. 964—972. the large collection of authori- 
® Vid. sup. p. 78. ties referred to in his note, 
7 See Greswell on the Para- ibid. 
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seventy weeks *—where it is said, “in the midst of 
the week,” or, “in the half week, he shall cause the 
sacrifice and the oblation to cease ’,”—they did, in 
fact, while they undoubtedly interpreted the twelve 
hundred and sixty days literally, recognize at the 
same time, in some degree, a connexion between the 
vision before us and the prophecy which thus in- 
volved the mystic interpretation. And not only so, 
but in marking the duration of Antichrist’s time of 
triumph, upon the termination of the ministry of the 
witnesses, as destined to be for three years and a half, 
and identifying it, as some appear to have done, 
with the period of the death of the witnesses, they 
were visibly tending to the adoption of the like 
mystical interpretation in regard to another part of 
the vision itself. To this point I must now call your 
attention. 

Having described the ministry of the two wit- 
nesses, the prophecy proceeds, “ And when they shall 
have finished their testimony, the beast that ascendeth 
out of the abyss shall make war against them, and 
shall overcome them and kill them. And their dead 
bodies shall lie in the street of the great city, which 
spiritually is called Sodom and Egypt, where also 
our Lord was crucified. And they of the people and 
kindreds and tongues and nations shall see their 
dead bodies three days and an half, and shall not 
suffer their dead bodies to be put in graves. And 
they that dwell upon the earth shall rejoice over 
them, and make merry, and shall send gifts one to 
another ; because these two prophets tormented 

* Hippolytus,de Antichristo, «xoolac éiqcovra, wepsBeBAnpé- 
c. 43—e éPdoudadog Tro perv vor caxkovc. Op. pp. 20, 21. 
fiucov Anovrac of Ovo tpopyHrat, Cf. c. 47, p. 22. 

"Eviy Kai "Hdiac’ ovroe yap ® Dan. ix. 27. 
knpvtovoety typépac xtAlag, ota- 
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them that dwelt on the earth. And after three 
days and an half,”—or, more exactly, “after the three 
days and an half',—the Spirit of life from God 
entered into them, and they stood upon their feet; 
and great fear fell upon them which saw them ’.” 

It appears, then, that the period of twelve hundred 
and sixty days during which the witnesses were to 
prophesy, is followed by a period of three days and 
a half, during which they are represented as in the 
state of death; and if in this latter case the days be 
taken to denote years, consistency of interpretation 
would seem to require that the same mode of 
reckoning be adopted in the former:—there must 
be one and the same scale throughout. But in the 
latter case the days were, even by some ancient ex- 
positors, interpreted as denoting years’; those writers, 
indeed, being but few in number, and occurring at 
considerable intervals, but yet in some sort forming 
a succession. These writers, moreover, it is to be 
observed, have, one or another, employed in support of 
their interpretation the same arguments which have 
been appealed to in later times, as drawn from other 
parts of Scripture. Thus Primasius, in the sixth 
century, referring to the half week in Daniel’s pro- 
phecy, as describing mystically the same period, treats 
it as an instance of the manner of speaking used in 
Scripture; or the converse, at least, of what we find 
in the case of the Israelites in the wilderness, to 
whom, according to the number of the days that the 
spies were searching the land of Canaan was to be 
the number of the years of Israel’s wandering in the - 


pera rac Tpeic Huépac Kai calypticee, vol. iii. pp. 967— 
pov. 971, referring to the writers 

7 Vv. 7—11. - quoted below. 

* See Elliott’s Hore Apo- 
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wilderness, a day for a year‘*. This argument is 
repeated by another writer, Ambrosius Ansbertus, 
of the eighth century, in defence of the same 
interpretation *; while yet another, St. Bruno of 
Asti, in the eleventh, refers to the revelation made to 
Ezekiel, of the duration of the iniquity of the king- 
doms of Israel and Judah severally, through the 
medium of the symbolical action which the prophet 
was directed to perform, lying on his side three 
hundred and ninety days, and then forty days, a 
day being appointed him for a year®. And the 
Homilies on the Apocalypse which bear the name of 
Tichonius, of the fourth century, but which embody, 
(as it would appear,) together perhaps with his, the 
comments of later expositors, employ the argument 
derived from the difficulty of supposing that the 
events described in the prophecy could take place in 
so limited a period as three literal days and a half’. 


* “Tres dies et dimidium  dragenario dierum numero, qui- 


possumus intelligere tres annos 
et sex menses, quos in ultima 
hebdomada Danielis quoque 
prophetia preenuntiat affuturos. 
More Scripture _loquentis 
utentes, quod dictum legimus 
de quadraginta diebus quibus 
exploratores terram Chanaan 
circuierunt, annus pro die re- 
putabitur; ut hic versa vice 
dies pro anno positus agnosca- 
tur.” Comment. in Apocal. ap. 
Bibl. Patr. Max. t. x. p. 314. 

* “Hoe itaque in loco per 
trium dierum spatium ac di- 
midii, triennii et sex mensium 
summa describitur : more vide- 
licet Scripturze loquentis ; que 
aliquando, sicut 4 toto partem, 
sic plerumque a parte totum 
ostendit. Sic enim arbitror in 
hac sententia per dies annos 
figurari, sicut filii Israél qua- 


bus exploratores terram Cha- 
naan circumierunt, quadraginta 
annorum curricula, quibus in 
deserto peccata incredulitatis 
luerent, preefiguraverunt. ‘ An- 
nus,’ inquit, ‘vobis pro die re- 
putabitur.’ Et sicut ibi pro 
diebus anni, ita hic pro annis 
dies ponuntur,” &c. In Apocal. 
B. P. M. t. xiii. p. 525. 

° * Quéd autem dies pro 
anno ponatur, audi quid Eze- 
chieli Dominus dicat: ‘ Et as- 
sumes iniquitatem domis Judz 
quadraginta diebus: diem pro 
anno, diem inquam pro anno, 
dedi tibi.”” Super Apocal. ap. 
B. P. M. t. xx. p. 1695. 

7 “¢Et vident de populis ... 
corpus eorum, per dies tres et 
dimidium ;’ id est, annos tres 
et menses sex... . Quomodo 
autem potuerunt habitantes ter- 
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By these arguments, as time went on, the interpreta- 
tion—as, at least, it.will appear to us in the retro- 
spect—was gradually gaining strength, which made 
the three days and a half of the witnesses’ death to 
be symbolic of as many years; and the ultimate 
result to which this interpretation was tending, was 
that, in due time, when there was no Providential 
purpose, as it would seem, withholding from men’s 
minds the otherwise natural conclusion, the same 
scale of reckoning would be applied to the preced- 
ing period of the witnesses’ ministry, and the twelve 
hundred and sixty days be interpreted as denoting 
that number of years. 

Meanwhile, moreover, in regard even to that 
longer prophetic period, we find in the same expo- 
sitors traces of a mystical interpretation, beside the 
literal—an interpretation referring it not only to the 
brief period of Antichrist’s expected triumph, but 
also to the whole duration of the Church militant 
from its earliest days*. With these approximations 
to a systematic adoption of the symbolic interpreta- 
tion, all that was wanting to its complete formation, 


Its ultimate tendency. 


ram de duorum nece gaudere, 
cum in una civitate morerentur, 
et munera invicem mittere, si 
tres dies sint: qui antequam 
gaudeant de nece, contristabun- 
tur de resurrectione.” Hom. 
vill, ap. Op. S. August. tom. 
ill. pars 2, App. p. 170 (ed. 
Bened.)—Vid. Note, Appen- 
dix, 

* Thus Primasius. ‘ Non 
novissimam tantum persecu- 
tionem significat, sed etiam 
Christianitatis tempus omne.” 
B. P. M. t. x. p. 317. cf. p. 
314. (Cf. Tichonii Hom. viii. 
‘‘ Numerum novissime perse- 


cutionis dixit, et totius tem- 
poris 4 Domini passione.”) 
Andreas Ceesariensis, Cam- 
ment. in Apoc. c. 29. ibid. t. 
v. p. 608. Bede, in Apoc. x11. 
6. “Isto dierum numero qui 
tres semis annos facit, omnia 
Christianitatis tempora com- 
plectitur ; quia Christus, cujus 
heeec corpus est, tantum in 
carne temporis preedicaverit.” 
Ambrosius Ansbertus, B. P. M. 
t. xlll, pp. 522. 534. 545. 
Bruno Astensis, ibid. t. xx. p.° 
169. (quoted by Elliott, loc. 
sup. cit.) Vid. Note, Ap- 
pendix. 
x 
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was, it would appear, the arrival of a period in the 
Church’s history, when, having now seen twelve 
centuries elapse from the first coming of Christ, she 
might count in years the mystic period foretold in 
prophetic vision, and yet, in the spirit of past ages, 
look for Him continually as nigh at hand °. 

We find accordingly that, before the end of the 
twelfth century, the theory was put forth thus in its 
perfect form, which, applying the same rule of inter- 
pretation throughout, explained the period of three 
times and a half', or of forty and two months, or 
twelve hundred and sixty days, to signify twelve 
hundred and sixty years, “accepto haud dubié die 
pro anno’.” Thus unhesitatingly did the celebrated 
abbot of Flore, in the latter part of the twelfth 
century, lay down the rule and scale of prophetic 
calculation ; retaining consequently the belief, that 
this period of three mystic years and a half would 
be followed by a period of three natural years 
and a half, which was to be the season of the 
Church’s heaviest trial and most bitter persecution 
by the power of Antichrist now fully “revealed in 
his season *.” With the particular applications then 
made of this theory to the circumstances of those 
days, or with the prophetical and theological specu- 
lations, or ecclesiastical views, which were engrafted 
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° Elliott, pp. 964. 966. 972. 

* Joachimi Expos. in Apoc. 
fol. 9, b. 148, b.; in Hierem. 
c. 20, p. 285. See British 
Magazine, vol. xvi. p. 370. 

* Id. Liber Concordiz, 2, c. 
16, and 5, c. 118. 

* Cf. sup. pp. 120, 121, and 
see Note, Appendix. Vene- 
rable Bede, “in speaking of 
the beast’s forty-two months 


of supremacy, thus connects 
the last three years and a half 
of his paroxysm of persecution 
with his former state: ‘ Ante 
enim tres semis annos non 
aperto ore blasphemat, sed in 
mysterio facinoris: quod, facta 
discessione, et revelato homine 
peccati, nudabitur.’” In Apoc. 
cap. xii. Elliott, p. 969, 
note ’, 
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upon it, 1am not at present concerned :—it is the 
system itself, the symbolic interpretation of the pro- 
phetic days and months and times and years, to 
which I would direct your attention. And enough, 
perhaps, has been said to show, not only that the 
system itself has warrant in Holy Scripture, in simi- 
lar portions of the prophetic word, nay even in the 
very structure of the vision before us, but also that 
its existence has been discovered there, in different 
degrees, as was most conducive to the. faith and 
patience of the Church of God; and that indeed it 
was not an altogether novel hypothesis, at variance 
with all that had gone before, which was struck 
out in modern times by the ingenuity of contro- 
versial expositors, but rather the systematic and 
uniform adoption of that to which approximation 
had, in some sort, been gradually made, as, in the 
progress of time, increasing light was cast upon the 
word of Prophecy. 


From the consideration, however, of the question 
respecting the true interpretation of the times thus 
Divinely appointed for the duration of the prophetic 
ministry of the two witnesses, we must proceed to 
enquire into the import of that ministry itself. And 
here, acting upon that surest rule, the making Scrip- 
ture, as much as possible, its own interpreter, I 
would refer at once to a vision of elder prophecy 
to which allusion seems clearly to be made in this. 
“I will give power unto my two witnesses,” thus we 
read in the passage before us, “and they shall pro- 
phesy a thousand two hundred and threescore days, 
clothed in sackcloth. These are the two olive trees, 
and the two candlesticks standing before the God 

x 2 
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of the earth*.” In the visions of Zechariah we read 
of the angel showing to the prophet “a candlestick 
all of gold, with a bowl upon the top of it, and 
his seven lamps thereon, and seven pipes to the 
seven lamps, which” were “upon the top thereof : 
and two olive trees by it, one upon the right side of 
the bowl, and the other upon the left side thereof *.” 
The prophet asked the meaning of that which 
he saw, and the angel thus declared it: “This is 
the word of the Lord unto Zerubbabel, saying, Not 
by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the 
Lord of hosts *.” “The good success of Zerubbabel’s 
foundation” (for such, in the words of our trans- 
lators, is the subject of the vision) is revealed to the 
prophet, as obtained through the secret agency of 
God’s Almighty power, and by the superintending 
care of His universal Providence. And further, in 
answer to a more particular enquiry concerning the 
two olive trees, or, more specifically, the “two olive 
branches which through the two golden pipes” were 
seen to “empty the golden oil out of themselves ’,” 
the prophet was told by the angel, “These are 
the two anointed ones,”’—or literally, “the two 
sons of oil,—that stand by the Lord of the whole 


8 99 


earth °, 


It can scarcely be doubted that this vision of Old 
Testament prophecy is expressly referred to, when, 
in the vision before us, it is said concerning the two 
witnesses, “These are the two olive trees, and two 
candlesticks standing before the God of the earth.” 
And “the two anointed ones” in Zechariah’s vision 


* Rev. xi. 3, 4. 7 Vv. 11, 12. 
* Zech. iv. 2, 3. * Ver. 14. Comp. Margin. 
* Ver. 6. 
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x. | 
“are commonly understood to signify Zorobabel and 
Joshua, the lights and ornaments of the ancient 
Church, when rising from the Babylonish captivity® ;” 
that Church being regarded as established under its 
two heads, the appointed ministers of God’s Provi- 
dence, and channels of His grace and goodness to- 
wards His people. “They are Zerubbabel and 
Joshua,” says an eminent Jewish interpreter, Rabbi 
Kimchi; “and he calls them ‘sons of oil,’ because 
they were anointed with the oil of anointing, the 
one to the kingdom, and the other to the priest- 
hood'.” “Which type plainly signified,” says an 
approved expositor among the moderns, that “those 
two heads of the captivity,"-—“ the one Zorobabel 
as captain of the people, the other Joshua, as high 
priest,"-—“did maintain and support the Jewish 
Church, represented by the candlestick, both: alike 
contributing to its preservation.” “In the same 
manner,” he continues, “the two witnesses are the 
two olive trees in the Christian Church, supporting 
and maintaining its civil and ecclesiastical state. 
And as they are also the candlesticks, they also 
represent,” as the same writer further observes, “the 
whole body of the true worshippers, whose heads, as 
witnesses, they are. So that they both represent 


the true worship of God, and are also the means 


* Woodhouse’s Annotations, 
p- 227. 

* Kimchi’s Commentary 
on Zechariah, translated by 
McCaul, p. 46. Kimchi adds, 
‘Jonathan has . interpreted 
thus, ‘These are the two sons 
of princes, who stand before 
the Lord of the whole earth.’ 

. And, behold, the olive 
trees represent Zerubbabel and 


Joshua, and the two branches 


_ that proceed from them repre- 


sent their deeds; for with.their 
hands they began. the building 
of the temple. The two gol- 
den pipes represent Ezra and 
Nehemiah, who came after 


them; and by the hands of 


these four light and good went 
forth to Israel.” 
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of” the Church’s “ preservation in the true worship 
of Him, affording both oil and light *.” 

And, in this their office and ministry to the 
Church of God, we find them described as invested 
with the authority of God’s prophets in old time, 
and protected by the special Providence which sur- 
rounded and guarded them. “And if any man 
will hurt them, fire proceedeth out of their mouth, 
and devoureth their enemies: and if any man will 
hurt them, he must in this manner be killed. These 
have power to shut heaven, that it rain not in the 
days of their prophecy ;’—a manifest allusion to the 
instance of Elijah, and the judgment with which he 
smote the land, during the three years and a half of 
the predicted drought ;—“ and have power over the 
waters. to turn them to blood, and to smite the earth 
with all plagues, as often as they will*;’—an allu- 
sion not less evident to the signs of heavenly power 
exhibited by Moses and Aaron, the heads and leaders 
of God’s people Israel, in the land of Egypt. Thus 
in figurative language borrowed from the histories, in 
particular, of Moses and of Elijah, is represented 
here the invisible might which, during the testimonies 
of the two witnesses, should accompany and protect, 
in the discharge of the sacred offices which they 
were to fulfil towards the Church of God, these His 
“anointed” and His “prophets” by whose means, 
_ in their severally appointed ministries to that Church, 
He would keep up a witness to Himself in the eyes 
of all the nations. 


In endeavouring to trace the fulfilment of this 
symbolic prophecy in the history of the Christian 


? Daubuz’ Commentary, by * Rev. xi. 5, 6. 
Lancaster, in loc. p. 356. 
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Church through the long period of time to which 
it seems to relate, it may assist us if we revert, for a 
moment, to the general view given us in the vision, 
of the condition of things under which this solemn 
witness was to be borne. “The times of the Gen- 
tiles” were now come. The nations, as we have 
seen, had been admitted to the privileges of God’s 
ancient people; being now “no more strangers and 
foreigners, but fellow citizens with the saints, and of 
the household of God *.” The great mass of them, 
however, as might have been anticipated where 
whole nations and tribes were concerned, took pos- 
session but of “the outer court;” they trod the holy 
city, members of the Christian commonwealth rather 
than true worshippers in the courts of the Christian 
Church. In such a condition of the visible Church, 
the outer court and the holy city would bear upon 
them the marks of Gentile occupancy; secularity 
profaning things sacred ; corruptions in doctrine and 
worship brought in, or tolerated perhaps with some- 
thing of over indulgent concession to the preposses- 
sions, or the sympathies of the heathen mind; until 
superstitions and idolatries, resembling even those of 
the Gentile Paganism, seemed not only to have taken 
possession of the holy city, but even, as in Ezekiel’s 
visions of the first temple of Jerusalem’, to have 
invaded the very courts of the Lord’s house. Yet, 
amidst all this, a witness was still kept up. Not 
only were there found, in successive ages, individual 
saints whose deeper piety penetrated into the inner 
court, and there in true devotion, came near to that 
altar where the one great Sacrifice for sin had once 
for all been offered, and brought thither the sacrifice 


* Eph. u. 19. * Ezek. viii. 
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of a broken and a contrite heart, the oblation of 
humble obedience, the holy tribute of praise and 
thanksgiving ; but, beside this worship of the inner 
court, which was regarded with signal favour by Him 
who would have especial account taken of those who 
thus worshipped Him,—there were, moreover, stand- 
ing witnesses in His temple, the two olive trees, and 
the two candlesticks, to which they were appointed 
to minister; branches of the Church Catholic, still 
burning in the darkest times, with a light which, if 
it seemed sometimes to flicker or glimmered but 
dimly, yet still was kept alive; fed with oil which 
failed not utterly, supplied in channels of Provi- 
dential appointment; so that, even when the dark- 
ness was deepest, “the lamp of God went” not “out 
in the temple of the Lord, where the ark of God 
was °.” 

Amidst growing corruptions in doctrine and prac- 
tice, and profane novelties or doubtful speculations 
of “science falsely so called,” “darkening counsel by 
words without knowledge,” there were still to be 
found those who cultivated the study of holy Scrip- 
ture by the lights of purer times, and so carried 
on a living testimony to “the faith once delivered 
to the saints.” And for the due supply of such 
luminaries of the Churches, there were fountains 
of sacred learning, “schools of the prophets,” iden- 
tified with the Church, as main parts and branches 
of its system, and which claimed the pious care and 
sustaining bounty of Christian princes and prelates, 
as being “ fruitful olive trees in the house of God ’.” 
For so we find them spoken of, even in kings’ 
charters; and when they earnestly pleaded their 
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own cause in times of deep depression’, it was in 
similar language, embodying the very imagery of 
the prophetic vision ; for “ how,” they asked, “ shall 
there be burning lights in the holy Church of God, 
if there be neither oil nor light in the lamp ?”—first, 
as they said, “the oil of holy conversation, and in- 
tegrity of life,” and then “the light of doctrine, of 
knowledge, and truth, cherished in the mind within, 
whereby men might exercise the office of holy 
preaching, and administering the word of God °.” 
Whether we are to look, in the records of history, 
for two Churches numerically corresponding to the 
two candlesticks represented in the vision, or whether 
by the two we are rather to understand a small 
number just sufficient to keep up the appointed 
testimony, thus much, I think, is clear,—that we 
must look for this witness within the precincts of 
the visible Church, the mystic temple, “the holy 
city.” They are branches of the one Catholic Church 
of Christ that are here described; and, moreover, as 
would appear from their organization, so closely 
resembling that of the ancient Jewish Church under 
its Divinely ordained government, they must be 
taken to represent national Churches. This has 
been well pointed out by a writer whose own reli- 
gious history, and comprehensive views of the de- 
signs of Providence, led him certainly to do full 
justice to the piety discoverable in religious com- 
munities existing in a state of separation or seclu- 
sion from the great body of the visible Church, and 
which he would conceive to be represented in another 
vision—that of the woman sheltered in the wilder- 
ness'; under which latter description, perhaps, are 
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to be included some among those (supposing them 
to be proved pure in doctrine), to whom it has been 
by many thought we must look, principally or ex- 
clusively, for the witnesses described in the vision 
before us. 

The holy city trodden by the Gentiles, as has 
been well observed by the excellent writer just re- 
ferred to, is evidently “the Church, in some re- 
spect or other; for else it would not be the Holy 
City. It is also,” he goes on to say, “the visible 
Church: for the invisible Church is not capable 
of being thus profaned. . . . But it is also,” he 
adds, “the visible Church, most obviously, in that 
view of it, in which it has suffered the deepest, 
widest, and most continued injury.” The emblem of 
a “city,” as he remarks, is specially applied to the 
Church, when (no longer in its original condition, 
“unaided by any earthly power, discountenanced 
and oppressed by all,”) it arrives at that stage in its 
history when it “gets outward strength, when it 
bears the characters of stability and permanency, 
begins to be established in the top of the moun- 
tains, and to be exalted above the hills, and the 
nations begin to flow unto it.” “The previous ex- 
istence of the city, which the treading down,” (as he 
regards it,) “ supposes, may most naturally,” he thinks, 
“be referred to the period, commencing with Con- 
stantine, and ending with the establishment of the 
Papacy, and of the revived Roman, that is, the Ger- 
man Empire.” “The origin of national establish- 
ments,” he remarks, “is evidently to be dated from 
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the merging of the Roman Empire into the Church ; 
and therefore,” he conceives, “ we cannot hesitate to 
consider this as the epoch of the Church assuming 
its new, and, as it appears, more permanent charac- 
ter.” And, in answer to the objection drawn from 
the declaration, “that Christ’s ‘kingdom is not of 
this world,’ from which some may infer, that the 
secular instrumentality which” this “interpretation 
supposes is not consonant with the spirit of the 
‘Gospel,” he suggests the consideration, “whether 
this supposed inconsistency will not equally attach 
to any adequate fulfilment of the great current of 
prophecy ; because, let this take place when it may, 
it must suppose, essentially, what is here objected 
to; it must suppose a state of things directly oppo- 
site to that weakness and poverty which marked the 
origin of Christianity. Instead of our Lord’s king- 
dom being then not of this world, the kingdoms of 
this world will be the kingdoms of our Lord.” “ But 
if this be a consummation clearly predicted, it is 
reasonable,” he argues, “to infer, that there would 
be suitable plans of Providence for bringing it about. 
...If, therefore, the kingdoms of this world are 
finally to become the kingdoms of our Lord, what 
could we conceive more probable than that, in some 
way or other, the movements of Providence should 
be pointing toward this object, and, perhaps, the 
first stamina of the future system be actually dis- 
coverable? Here then, I must say,” he proceeds, 
“national Church establishments appear to me to 
come in with the most perfect congruity. I speak 
not, of course, of the internal features of any parti- 
cular establishment; but of the mere act of the 
government of a country, in solemnly adopting, and 
maintaining, the Christian religion, under whatever 
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form, as a vital part of the national polity. In this, 
I say, as begun by Constantine, and carried on, since, 
throughout Christian Europe, I do think I see the 
first outline, however rude, of that state of things to 
which the prophecies I have referred to, with many 
others, authorize us to look forward ?.” 

It must be regarded as no slight confirmation of 
the interpretation thus suggested by what may be 
regarded as an independent line of thought, to find 
that the consummation to which it would refer as 
the fulfilment of a great Providential design, in re- 
gard to the kingdoms of this world, does actually, in 
the vision before us, follow immediately upon the 
scene which terminates the prophetic ministry of the 
two witnesses, their death, and rising again. “ After 
the three days and an half,” says St. John, in words 
already quoted, “the Spirit of life from God entered 
into them, and they stood upon their feet; and great 
fear fell upon them which saw them. And they 
heard a great voice from heaven saying unto them, 
Come up hither. And they ascended up to heaven 
ina cloud; and their enemies beheld them. And 
the same hour was there a great earthquake, and the 
tenth part of the city fell, and in the earthquake 
were slain of men seven thousand : and the remnant 
were affrighted, and gave glory to the God of heaven. 
The second woe is past; and, behold, the third woe 
cometh quickly. And the seventh angel sounded ; 
and there were great voices in heaven, saying, The 
kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of 
our Lord, and of his Christ; and he shall reign for 
ever and ever. And the four and twenty elders, 
which sat before God on their seats, fell upon their 
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faces, and worshipped God, saying, We give thee 
thanks, O Lord God Almighty, which art, and wast, 
and art to come; because thou hast taken to thee 
thy great power, and hast reigned. And the nations 
were angry, and thy wrath is come, and the time of 
the dead, that they should be judged, and that thou 
shouldest give the reward unto thy servants the 
prophets, and to the saints, and them that fear thy 
name, small and great; and shouldest destroy them 
which destroy the earth.” Then was to follow a signal 
manifestation of God’s Divine sovereignty, and the 
pouring forth of His judgments upon the earth.— 
“ And the temple of God was opened in heaven, and 
there was seen in his temple the ark of his testament: 
and there were lightnings, and voices, and thunder- 
ings, and an earthquake, and great hail *.” 


If the general view now taken of the prophecy 
before us be correct, it may throw light upon one 
or two particulars in the introductory vision which 
opened this widely extended scene in the counsels of 
Divine Providence. The descent of the angel from 
heaven, in visible power and glory, planting his feet, 
the one upon the sea and the other upon the land, 
would then fitly designate Christ’s Divinely de- 
scended Religion taking possession of the earth, 
and especially the Western portion of the Roman 
Empire. And the concealment of that which was 
uttered by the voices of the seven thunders, dis- 
tinctly as it had been heard by the ear of the 
beloved disciple himself, would correspond well 
with the mysterious secresy which St. Paul ob- 
serves, in speaking to the Thessalonians, concern- 
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ing that which still did let, and for a time should 
let, the revelation of the coming Antichrist; by 
which, as has been already observed, was generally 
understood, in ancient times, the Pagan Empire of 
Rome‘. While that Empire remained in its 
heathen power, such caution was highly expedient 
for the safety of the infant Church. And if it 
was indeed the establishment of Christianity in 
that Empire which was the subject of the vision 
before us, it would further explain how the con- 
tents of the little book which the angel gave to 
St. John should be at first sweet, but afterwards 
bitter. For that which seemed to hold out the im- 
mediate prospect of the happy and glorious fulfilment 
of all that the prophets had spoken, was indeed des- 
tined to unfold itself, as the event would show, 
through shadows of slowly revolving centuries, amid 
corruptions of faith and practice, and grievous pro- 
faning of holy things, and at last the afflicting 
triumph, though short-lived, of the powers of dark- 
ness, ere the day of God’s power, long waited for, 
should come. 


There remain still two important questions upon 
which we have not yet entered, oz. what precise 
date is to be assigned to the commencement, and 
consequently to the termination, of the prophetic 
ministry of the two witnesses; and whether the 
death and resurrection of the witnesses, as described 
in the vision, be already past or still future. 

In regard to the latter question, the resolution of 
which would obviously go far towards determining 
the former, there has been much variety of opinion 
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amongst modern expositors. Among those who 
have regarded these events as past, different writers 
have pointed out two or three distinct eras, since 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, each of the 
duration of three years and a half, in which the 
witnesses against papal tyranny and corruptions 
seemed to have been put to silence by their ene- 
mies, and then to rise again, after that short period 
of apparent death, quickened with new life and 
power. And some later expositors have endeavoured 
to find the fulfilment of the prophecy in the history 
of that fearful outbreak of infidel hostility against 
the public profession of Christianity which marked 
so fearfully, in a neighbouring country of Europe, 
the close of the last century. In the opinion, how- 
ever, of other expositors, among whom is Bishop 
Newton °, the several critical seras which had been 
pointed out as thus corresponding with the pro- 
phecy, while they may be regarded as “partial ful- 
filments,” do not seem to bear upon them that unz- 
versal and final character which belongs to the 
persecution it describes. The most plausible inter- 
pretation, perhaps, of those which regard it as 
already fulfilled, is that which would refer it to the 
times immediately preceding the Reformation. But 
if the opinion be correct, which seems to be gene- 
rally received, that the twelve hundred and sixty 
years (if such they be) which are marked out in the 
prophecy are not yet expired, then, I think, we can 
hardly divest ourselves of the apprehension that the 
time of trial, symbolically described as the death of 
the witnesses, is yet to come. I cannot, at least, re- 
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concile with the grammatical construction of the ori- 
ginal ® any other interpretation than that which our 
Authorized Version has given of the words which 
it renders, “when they shall have finished their 
testimony.” The renderings which some inter- 
preters have adopted, such as “ when they shall be 
about finishing their testimony,” or “whilst they 
shall perform their testimony,” or “ when they shall 
have been fulfilling their testimony,” seem to me 
altogether inadmissible. I can no otherwise under- 
stand the words of the original than as declaring, 
that the predicted period of the ministry of the two 
witnesses shall be completed before the final assault 
be made upon them by their enemies. The twelve 
hundred and sixty days of their prophesying must 
first be accomplished. 

And with regard to the other great question, con- 
cerning the true date of the commencement of those 
mystic days, I would observe, that, if it be rightly 
supposed that they are not yet fulfilled, it will be no 
matter of wonder if doubt and obscurity rest upon 
the beginning of them. Those words of our Blessed 
Lord cannot be too deeply engraven in our minds, 
wherever we have to deal with the mystic periods of 
Sacred Prophecy, “It is not for you to know the 
times or the seasons, which the Father hath put in his 
own power ’.” To “discern the signs of the times °,” 
which is indeed our Christian duty, is a far different 
thing; and, considering the number of centuries 
which have now elapsed, not only since the time 
when the Gentiles were first brought into the inhe- 
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ritance of the privileges of the Jew, but also since 
the barbarian tribes of Western Europe, one after 
another, were admitted to the outer court of the 
Christian temple, and to tread the holy city, by being 
made members of the Christian Church, those who 
are unable to identify with any crisis in its past 
history the season of trial here revealed, will begin 
anxiously to watch the further unfolding of a vision 
which seems hitherto, in its dim outline, as far as the 
actual fulfilment casts light upon it, to be reflected 
not obscurely in the history of the Church. 

To us, especially, in this land where the light of 
truth hath so long shone, appearing so often and so 
signally, as the historic roll is unfolded which exhi- 
bits, through the darkest times of Christian Europe, 
the testimony continually borne in the Churches, 
more or less brightly and strongly, to primitive faith 
and purity;—to members of a Church like ours, 
whose calm, yet firm and steady protest, from the 
zra of the Reformation, for ancient Catholic truth 
against modern Romish corruption, has made her, 
through God’s mercy, a light of the Christian world, 
—her candlestick unremoved from its place, and 
though once for a short season temporarily over- 
shadowed, yet even then meanwhile burning the 
more brightly within ;—a Church which, in her 
polity, exhibits the same Apostolic form with those 
seven to which St. John’s prophetic message was 
sent, and which has had the light in her lamp fed 
and sustained hitherto, under the gracious care of 
God’s good Providence, by ministries of His Divine 
appointment, in the kingdom and the priesthood, 
whereby the Church should consecrate the State, 
and the State protect and support the Church ;—to 
us a vision, like that which was revealed to the 
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evangelic prophet and apostle, cannot fail to be one 
of deep and special interest. And this the more if, 
at any time, looking abroad on the face of the 
world, we should see the current of popular opinion, 
or the theories of political science, running counter 
to that view of Christian duty which has stamped 
itself on the ancient system of our Christian states 
and kingdoms, recognizing and honouring the alli- 
ance of government with religion, cherishing the 
lights of wisdom and knowledge, and the sacred 
institutions which uphold them, as ministrative and 
subservient to Divine Truth; and investing the 
rulers of the people, like the prince of the captivity 
of Judah, with that highest prerogative and glory of 
being the builders and defenders of the Church of 
God *. / 

What, however, we are to understand as shadowed 
out by that persecuting form of irreligious, or Anti- 
christian, power which is described in the vision as 
“the beast that ascendeth out of the abyss,” and 
which was to “make war” upon the prophetic wit- 
nesses, will come under our consideration on a future 
occasion, in examining the vision which immediately 
follows. But whatever that power be, or however it 
may triumph for a time,—if the season of its tem- 
porary triumph be indeed still to come,—we have, at 
all events, the consolation of knowing, on the war- 
rant of “the sure word of prophecy,” that its time 
of triumph shall be but short; that those days of 
trial and affliction are numbered, “three days (or 
years) and a half,” and no more,—a few days only, 
“few and evil,"—and then the triumph, great and 
glorious, shall be on the side of the faithful witnesses. 
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May it please Him who walketh in the midst of 
the seven golden candlesticks, to grant to us, of 
His great mercy, the faithfulness, and the reward, 
of that Church’, of the seven in Asia, to which 
the promise was graciously given,—“ Because thou 
hast kept the word of my patience, I also will keep 
thee from the hour of temptation, which shall come 
upon all the world, to try them that dwell upon the 
earth. Behold, I come quickly: hold that fast which 
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thou hast, that no man take thy crown’. 
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‘“‘ And there was given unto him a mouth speaking great things 
and blasphemies ; and power was given unto him to continue 
forty and two months.”’ 


THERE is nothing more remarkable in the visions of 
sacred Prophecy than the manner in which, without 
any appearance of design, one vision unfolds more 
fully what had been dimly sketched in the preceding, 
or completes the view of that of which only the first 
germ and origin had been discovered before. We 
have had occasion to notice this in the book of 
Daniel, particularly in regard to Nebuchadnezzar’s 
vision of the image, and Daniel’s of the four beasts: 
and we have a not less striking instance in the vision 
before us, as compared with that which last engaged 
our attention, and in which was described the pro- 
phetic ministry of the two witnesses. 

We saw there how the end of their appointed 
ministry, when now it had been carried on through 
the appointed period of “a thousand two hundred 
and threescore days,” was to be this,—“the beast 
that ascendeth out of the abyss shall make war 
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against them, and overcome them and kill them.” 
Nothing had as yet been said concerning this 
tyrannical and persecuting power:. it was reserved 
for the vision on which we are now to enter, 
to describe it fully, and to mark definitively the 
place which it was to occupy in the history of the 
Church’s warfare. It might appear, indeed, at first 
sight from the opening of the vision which is un- 
folded in the twelfth chapter, as if it were altogether 
a new scene that is there revealed :—but we find, ere 
long, that it is designed to exhibit to us fully and 
clearly the agents of evil whose deeds of malice and 
cruelty had but been partially discovered before. 
And, in order to describe “2” all its parts, and to 
enable us the better to understand the conflict, by 
ascertaining the combatants, the Holy Spirit begins 
the figurative history,” as it would seem, “from the 
earliest times of the Church; and past events are 
represented in the same allegory which is continued 
to foretel those which are to come’.” 

“And there appeared,” says St. John, om great 
wonder,’—or “sign*—in heaven, a woman clothed 
with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and upon 
her head a crown of twelve stars.” By the general 
consent of interpreters the Woman here described 
represents the Church of God, arrayed with heavenly 
glory; no earthly material being borrowed to clothe 
or adorn her, but the luminaries of heaven, the sun 
and the moon, and the twelve stars. The imagery 
thus employed may remind us of that which we find 
in Joseph’s vision *; the twelve stars, in particular, 
representing, it would seem, as there, the heads of 
the chosen family, the one Church of God, answering 
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to whom were the appointed heads and rulers of the 
new and spiritual family of His true Israel, “the 
twelve apostles of the Lamb’.” 

“And she being with child, cried, travailing in 
birth, and pained to be delivered.” And such, in- 
deed, was the condition of the Church from the time 
when to the first mother of our race—of that great 
family of God’s creation which was in due time to 
“be delivered from the bondage of corruption into 
the glorious liberty of the children of God °,”—was 
given the promise of the future “seed ”—of Him on 
whom were to be fixed from thenceforth the eager 
anticipations and hopes of the faithful. And so the 
prophet Micah, having pointed to the favoured city 
out of which HE should come forth that was “to be 
ruler in Israel, whose goings forth were from of old, 
from everlasting,” goes on to say, “Therefore will he 
give them up, wntil the time that she which travazleth 
hath brought forth’.” “And we know,” saith the 
apostle, “ that the whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together until now *.” And that 
which follows in the vision before us seems to show 
that the birth here spoken of is, in its primary and 
proper sense, none other than that of the promised 
Seed of the Woman, concerning whom it had been 
said to the serpent, the author of her temptation, 
the worker of her fall, and of ruin to her race, “] 
will put enmity between thee and the woman, and 
between thy seed and her seed; he shall bruise thy 
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head, and thou shalt bruise his heel®’.” “There ap- 
peared,” says St. John, “another sign in heaven; 
and behold, a great red "—or “ fiery-coloured '— 
dragon, having seven heads and ten horns, and 
seven crowns upon his heads. And his tail drew,” 
—or rather, “ draweth *—the third part of the stars 
of heaven, and did cast them to the earth; and the 
dragon stood before the woman which was ready to 
be delivered, for to devour her child as soon as it 
was born *.” 

The identity of the dragon here described with 
the great enemy of man can hardly be mistaken, 
when, a few verses after, we find him expressly 
designated as “that old serpent, called the devil and 
Satan, which deceiveth the whole world ‘;” and in 
the twentieth chapter we find mention made again 
of “the dragon, that old serpent, which is the devil 
and Satan’.” His seven heads and ten horns would 
denote universal dominion; such as he claimed to 
possess when he showed to our Blessed Lord, in the 
hour of His temptation, “all the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them,” and “said unto him, 
All this power will I give thee, and the glory of 
them: for that is delivered unto me; and to whom- 
soever I will I give it®.” And our Blessed Lord 
Himself, when speaking of His final conflict with 
that Evil One, designates him, on more than one 
occasion, as “the prince of this world ’;” and St. 
Paul in like manner styles him “the god of this 
world °,” and speaks elsewhere of “ principalities and 
powers,” —not “flesh and blood,” but invisible, 
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spiritual agents,—as “the rulers of the darkness 
of this world ’.” The mention, indeed, of the “ten 
horns” might, at first sight, suggest a parallel with 
the symbols of the fourth beast in Daniel’s vision ; 
and some eminent expositors have accordingly 
understood by the dragon the Pagan Empire of 
Rome. But the crowns being placed here not on 
the ten horns there represented as belonging to the 
fourth beast, but upon the seven heads, would seem 
to indicate, in the widest sense, universality of 
worldly dominion: and the ten horns with crowns, 
as of the ten kings described in Daniel’s vision, will 
be found in the sequel of the vision before us’, 
amidst symbols which correspond more closely with 
the powers of earth there shadowed forth. And 
though, indeed, doubtless it is in the exercise of 
earthly dominion and authority that the great enemy 
of the Church of God is here represented, still the 
agent thus arrayed is himself the Spirit of evil, the 
devil and Satan, the Accuser and Adversary and 
deceiver’. And when it is said of him “that his tail 
draweth after him the third part of the stars of 
heaven, whom he cast to the earth,” it would seem 
to refer, primarily *, to those companions of his fall, 
“the angels which kept not their first estate, but 
left their own habitation *,” and who are spoken of 
immediately after as forming his host, “his angels °;” 
—‘“ stars of heaven,” as they are here distinctively 
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called, even those “ morning stars °” who followed in 
the train of “ Lucifer, son of the morning ’,” drawn 
away after him from their glorious stations in the 
heavenly ranks. 

The deadly enmity of the Serpent against the 
Seed of the Woman, evinced in the attempt “to 
devour her child as soon as it was born,” was ful- 
filled primarily and literally when the tyrant whose 
throne in Jerusalem rested on the Roman power, 
the power then dominant in the world, sought to 
destroy the new-born King who was to be the ruler 
in Israel. The word translated “rule®” in the 
passage already referred to from the prophet Micah, 
and to which reference was on that occasion made 
by the chief priests and scribes of the people, is the 
same which is employed here concerning the man 
child “who was’ to rude all nations with a rod of 
iron;” and it is worthy of remark that the fact of 
His birth was made known to Herod by the visit of 
the Eastern magi, who had come to enquire for 
Him, that Star which should come out of Jacob, and 
that Sceptre which should rise out of Israel, and 
possess universal dominion’. 

But the child was born and preserved from de- 
struction, even He “who was destined thus to rule 
all nations with a rod of iron ;”—a description which 
the prophetic language of the second Psalm had 
definitively applied to the Anointed Son of the 
Father’. And that this power had been given to 
Him by His Father, our Lord Himself declares in 
his epistle to the Church of Thyatira, in which this 
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is the promise to him that overcometh— he shall 
rule * them with a rod of iron, even as I received of 
my Father*.” And the same words occur again in 
the nineteenth chapter of this same book, in the 
description given of Him who is “King of kings, 
and. Lord of lords.” “Qut of his mouth goeth a 
sharp sword, that with it he should smite the 
nations ;: and he shall rule them with a rod of iron °.” 
And vain, accordingly, was the fury of His enemy: 
the Seed of the Woman was exalted far out of the 
reach of his malice ; “her child was caught up unto 
God and to his throne.” This last point in the 
description would alone seem conclusively to deter- | 
mine the interpretation of it as belonging, in its 
proper and highest sense, to Christ Himself, our 
Redeemer and Lord, considered in His human 
nature, as “the Second Man,” the representative 
of our race, “the Firstborn among many brethren °;” 
who, as “ Man” and “the Son of man,” was “ made 
a little lower than the angels,” and “crowned with 
glory and honour,” having “all things put in sub- 
jection under his feet’.” The receiving up “unto 
God and to his throne,” of the Child born of the 
Woman, can describe nothing less than that exalta- 
tion whereby, when He had passed triumphantly 
through all His temptation, and “the prince of this 
world” could not prevail over Him,—for he had 
power only to bruise His heel,—God “raised him 
from the dead, and set him at his own right hand 
in the heavenly places, far above all principality, 
and power, and might, and dominion, and every 
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name that is named, not only in this world, but also 
in that which is to come: and put all things under 
his feet, and gave him to be the head over all things 
to the Church, which is his body, the fulness of him 
that filleth all in all *.” 

The consequences and effect of this exaltation we 
may trace, doubtless, in such an event as that in 
which many expositors have sought for the primary 
signification of the imagery before us.—I mean the 
multiplying of the Church’s spiritual progeny ’, and 
the bringing forth among them, specially, of one 
who, like the first Christian emperor, was marvel- 
lously delivered from the designs of his enemies, 
and advanced to the Imperial throne. In that 
history, without doubt, and in its further progress,— 
in the complete establishment of Christianity, before 
the end of the same century, on the throne of the 
Roman Empire; with the full recognition of Christ’s 
true deity as the Eternal Ever-blessed Son, begotten 
from everlasting of the Father, and the strong main- 
tenance, by the Imperial power, of the claims of His 
Divine religion to the obedience of the Roman 
world—we cannot fail to acknowledge the working 
of that decree which had given Him the heathen for 
His inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for His possession’. But still this was, as it 
were, but the earthly shadow of the dominion esta- 
blished on high, of Him to whom “all power” was 
“given in heaven and in earth.” 


® Eph. i. 20—28. Hence ‘She was delivered of a man 
the extension of the imagery child” — ééguyey cai érexev 
from the Head of the body to dpoev... Wduve cai Erexe Livy 
the body, the Church. (Comp. ra zatdia abrijc, LXX.—Gal. 
Rev.ii. 27, quoted above.) See iv. 19. &c. 
Wordsworth’s Lectures on the 1 Psal. ii. 7, 8. 
Apocalypse, pp. 257, 258. ? Matt. xxviii. 18. 
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Meanwhile, we are told, in the progress of the 
vision, “the woman fled into the wilderness, where 
she hath a place prepared of God, that she should 
feed her there a thousand two hundred and three- 
score days’.” I need not remind you that we have 
here the same period with that which was assigned 
to the ministry of the two witnesses in the vision 
preceding ; and it is worthy of remark, that as, there, 
the mystic period dates from the time when the 
outer court of the Christian temple was given to the 
Gentiles, and they were permitted to tread the holy 
city, so here the like period seems to have its com- 
mencement with the visible exaltation, to supreme 
dominion, of Him “ who was to rule all natzons with 
a rod of iron.” 

But, before the vision traces farther the fortunes 
of the Woman,—the symbolic representative of the 
Christian Church, a stranger and a pilgrim upon 
earth,—a scene is disclosed of a great conflict in the 
heavenly places. “There was war in heaven: 
Michael and his angels fought against the dragon ; 
and the dragon fought and his angels, and pre- 
vailed not; neither was their place found any more 
in heaven*.” For the illustration of this description 
we must revert to that vision of the prophet Daniel, 
in which the angel who appeared to him spoke of 
a conflict in which he had just before been engaged, 
in behalf of God’s Church and people, while the pro- 
phet himself had been seeking, in prayer and self- 
humiliation, for some further knowledge of the 
mystery of His designs towards them. “Fear not, 
Daniel,” were the words of the angel to him, “for 
from the first day that thou didst set thine heart to 
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understand, and to chasten thyself before thy God, 
thy words were heard, and I am sent for thy words. 
But the prince of the kingdom of Persia withstood me 
one and twenty days; but, lo, Michael, one of the 
chief princes, came to help me; and I remained 
there with the kings of Persia®.” “And now will 
I return to fight with the prince of Persia; and 
when I am gone forth, lo, the prince of Grecia shall 
come ... and there is none that holdeth with me in 
these things, but Michael your prince *”—or, as the 
angel describes him in the sequel of the vision, 
“ Michael, the great prince which standeth for the 
children of thy people’.” The express declaration 
of an angel from heaven, recorded thus by the pen 
of an inspired prophet, leaves us no room for ques- 
tion as to the meaning of language like that which 
we find in the vision before us: we cannot doubt 
that it is no merely symbolical manner of speaking 
that is here employed, but that it shadows out in- 
deed a great and fearful reality of the spiritual 
world *. And our Lord Himself hath ratified, by 
His own Divine authority, the inference which we 
should naturally have drawn from the revelations of 
His prophets and apostles. “I beheld,” were His 
words to the seventy disciples, when they “ returned 
again with joy, saying, Lord, even the devils are 
subject unto us through thy name,”—“TI beheld Satan 
as lightning fall from heaven’;” and again, when 
the hour of His suffering was near, “Now is the 
judgment of this world; now shall the prince of this 
world be cast out'.” And again, when He gave to 
His disciples the promise of the Spirit, and declared 
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that, when that Spirit was come, He should “ re- 
prove the world,” it was to be in the way of judg- 
ment, “ because the prince of this world is judged *.” 
The beloved disciple was permitted to see in vision, 
in its actual accomplishment, that which he had 
heard his Divine Master declare and foretel in the 
words which he has thus recorded. He beheld how 
Satan “was cast out into the earth, and his angels 
were cast out with him.” “And I heard a loud 
voice saying in heaven, Now is come salvation, and 
strength, and the kingdom of our God, and the 
power of his Christ: for the accuser of our brethren 
is cast down, which accused them before our God 
day and night. And they overcame him by the 
blood of the Lamb, and by the word of their testi- 
mony; and they loved not their lives unto the 
death *.”. And when we turn to the historic records 
of the age which saw the triumphant issue of the 
struggle between the Christian Faith and the Pagan 
Empire of Rome, we find descriptions which may be 
regarded as at least the earthly shadow of that 
which is here disclosed. The contemporary histo- 
rian, Eusebius, in passages which have been well 
applied to the illustration of the vision before us, 
“tells us how in hymns and choruses the Christians, 
who were before cast down, but now with counte- 
nances bright and happy, everywhere congratulated 
each other; and especially in the services of their 
reopened churches poured forth their gratitude and 
joy. He relates how by Emperor, as well as by 
Christian ministers and people, their deliverance and 
victory over the Heathen potentates was recognized 
as the result of the Divine interposition, a manifes- 
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tation of the Divine power; how Constantine pro- 
fessed himself to be, in his imperial office, only the 
imitator and servant of the King of kings; and so 
the kingdom administered by him, with Christianity 
dominant in it, seemed to be the very kingdom of 
God and of his Christ foretold by the prophets. . . . 
He tells us further, how, in the retrospect of the 
past persecution, though conducted by earthly Pagan 
princes, and on the accusations of earthly adver- 
saries, they recognized the instigation and secret 
acting of their invisible enemy, the accuser of the 
brethren, the old Serpent, the Devil; and again in 
the casting down of these Pagans the casting down 
of the Devil. He narrates very fully how, at the 
same time, there was solemn remembrance of the 
martyrs and confessors...as of heroes that had 
conquered, specially by the doctrine of the cross, in 
the most excellent combat of witnessing and of 
martyrdom *.” 

“Therefore rejoice ye heavens, and ye that dwell 
in them ”—or more literally, “ye that tabernacle in 
them’;” for it is to “the heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus °,” that the vision here relates; the tabernacles 
of His Church, still a pilgrim on earth, though hold- 
ing fellowship with the highest heavens ;—“ Woe to 
the inhabiters of the earth and of the sea! for the 
devil is come down to you, having great wrath, 
because he knoweth that he hath but a short time ’.” 

The warning, thus given, of coming woe would 
seem to correspond with that which, in the vision 
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of the trumpets, in the eighth chapter, was uttered 
by the “loud voice” of “an angel flying in the 
mid space between earth and heaven.” And in 
that vision, it is to be observed, the denunciation of 
woe follows immediately upon the scene described 
in the fourth trumpet, the darkening of the third 
part of the sun, and the moon, and the stars,—a 
description which, as we have seen, may best be 
interpreted as foretelling the overthrow of the 
ancient Empire of Pagan Rome*. And that which 
followed in the next trumpet, which trumpet con- 
tained “ the first woe,” was the falling of a star from 
heaven to the earth, the angel of the abyss, whose 
name is Abaddon and Apollyon, the Destroyer. 
And if that woe was rightly interpreted as denoting 
the false doctrines and heresies, which, in the early 
ages, were raised by “the craft and subtilty of the 
devil,” tormenting men as with a scorpion’s sting, 
we may in like manner understand the denunciation 
before us as foretelling the efforts of his rage and 
malice, when the possession of supreme worldly 
dominion had now been wrested from his hand, and 
the pure faith of Christ,—the full confession of His 
essential deity,—after being, for a season, bitterly and 
restlessly assailed in the times of the Arian heresy, 
was to be finally established, under Theodosius the 
Great, throughout the limits of the Roman Empire. 
“And when the dragon saw that he was cast unto 
the earth, he persecuted the woman which brought 
forth the man child. And to the woman were given 
two wings of a great eagle,”—or rather, “ of the great 
eagle °,— that she might fly into the wilderness, into 
her place, where she is nourished for a time, and 
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times, and half a time, from the face of the ser- 
pent *.” 

The great eagle here spoken of we have, on a 
former occasion’, seen reason to identify with the 
fourth of those mystic emblems of earthly dominion 
—for such they seemed to be—the four living crea- 
tures which St. John beheld beneath the throne of 
God Most High. And that fourth, or Roman, 
Empire in its Christian state, made now visibly sub- 
servient to God’s invisible kingdom, and, according 
to His Providential appointment, ministering to His 
Church, was that which, in the imagery of the vision 
before us, gave wings unto her to carry her into a 
place of security and shelter from the face of her 
enemy. “Among the benefactors of the Church,” 
says the historian of the Roman empire, in his wonted 
tone of subdued irony, “the fame of Constantine 
has been rivalled by the glory of Theodosius. If 
Constantine had the advantage of erecting the 
standard of the cross, the emulation of his successor 
assumed the merit of subduing the Arian heresy, 
and of abolishing the worship of idols in the Roman 
world’*.” But, in the words of an eloquent bishop 
of our Church, “Christ had triumphed over the 
princes and powers of the world, before He would 
admit them to serve Him; He first felt their malice, 
before He would make use of their defence; to 
show that it was not his necessity that required it, 
but his grace that admitted kings and queens to be 
nurses of the Church. 

“And now,” Bp. Jeremy Taylor continues, “the 
Church was at ease. . . . Indeed it was a great 
mercy in appearance, and was so intended; but it 

' Vv. 13, 14. 3. Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, 
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proved not so. But then the Holy Ghost, in pur- 
suance of the design of Christ, who meant by suffer- 
ing to perfect his Church, as Himself was by the same 
instrument, was pleased, now that persecution did 
cease, to inspire the Church with the spirit of mor- 
tification and austerity; and then they made col- 
leges of sufferers, persons who, to secure their in- 
heritance in the world to come, did cut off all their 
portion in this, excepting so much of it as was neces- 
sary to their present being; and by instruments of 
humility, by patience under, and a voluntary under- 
taking of the cross, the burden of the Lord, by self- 
denial, by fastings and sackcloth, and pernoctations 
in prayer, they chose then to exercise the active part 
of the religion, mingling it as much as they could 
with the suffering *.”. What was this but the woman 
fleeing into the wilderness? And the time when 
this impulse came upon the Church is surely very 
remarkable—the very time when, if it had been a 
religion of this world, it would doubtless have been 
found freely entering upon the full enjoyment of its 
new possession. But the unbelieving historian has 
himself informed us, that it was “prosperity and 
peace” that “introduced the distinction of the vz- 
gar and the Ascetic Christians.” It was “in the 
reign of Constantine,” he tells us, that “the Ascetics 
fled from a profane and degenerate world, to per- 
petual solitude, or religious society. Like the first 
Christians of Jerusalem,” he says, “they resigned 
the use, or the property, of their temporal possessions ; 
established regular communities of the same sex, 
and a similar disposition; and assumed the name of 
‘Hermits,’ ‘ Monks,’ and ‘ Anachoretes,’ expressive of 
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their lonely retreat in a natural or artificial desert. 
They soon acquired,” he tells us, “the respect of the 
world which they despised ; and the loudest applause 
was bestowed on this Divine Philosophy, which sur- 
passed, without the aid of science, or reason,” says 
the historian with his usual sneer, “the laborious 
virtues of the Grecian schools.” “But the votaries 
of this Divine Philosophy,” he goes on to say, 
“aspired to imitate a purer and more perfect model. 
They trod in the footsteps of the prophets, who had 
retired to the desert®.” And as we saw, in the pre- 
ceding vision of the temple, that, when the Gentile 
nations with their multitude were admitted to “ tread 
the holy city,” the two witnesses began to prophesy 
in sackcloth, so here a like period of prophet-like 
retirement from the world is described as having 
commenced, apparently, amidst the very signs of 
Christ’s taking visible possession of His kingly do- 
minion therein. And thus was “her place” ready 
prepared for her in the wilderness, against the time 
when the Church would need a refuge from the face 
of the serpent. 

The thoughtful student of Scripture and history 
will assuredly discover here something which, in its 
spirit and design at least, was beyond the reach of 
ordinary causes; and which, in its influence on the 
fortunes of the Christian Church through many an 
age, formed part of the wonderful arrangements of 
Divine Providence in her behalf. If error and de- 
generacy and corruption pursued her continually 
into the wilderness, and it became to her a scene of 


* Decline and Fall, chap. account, however, see Bingham, 
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spiritual temptation beset by its own peculiar dangers, 
even as was the city, this was no more than might 
have been looked for from human weakness, and 
the deeply-seated enmity of her great adversary. It 
must be recollected, meanwhile, that it was in the 
desert that Athanasius found, in the days of Arian- 
ism, a refuge from his enemies, and a hiding place 
and home for the Catholic Faith *; and that among 
the religious communities which cherished, through 
a long period, the name of St. Augustine, as the 
great Doctor of the Western Church, his writings, 
from which were derived, to a great extent, their 
systems of theological teaching, were means, under 
Providence, of preserving from being overwhelmed 
by Pelagian error, or scholastic speculation, the great 
doctrines of Divine grace. And the ministry of St. 
Augustine himself, in his see of Hippo, as well as 
the final establishment of the orthodox Faith con- 
cerning our Blessed Lord at the Council of Con- 
stantinople, ratifying and confirming the Nicene, 
was “instrumentally due,” it has been observed, to 
the “respite given to the Church, as well as to the 
empire,’ in the reign of Theodosius, “from the tre- 
mendous and already imminent irruption of the 
Gothic flood.” For, “had it burst over the empire, 
when first it threatened, at the death of Valens, it 
might probably,” humanly speaking, “have over- 
whelmed the Church ’.” 


* Milner, as quoted by Elliott 
(p. 798), referring to the Arian 
times, tells us that “ the Chris- 
tians, avoiding the churches 
as now nurseries of impiety, 
went into the deserts, and lifted 
up their hands to God with 
sighs and tears.” (Cent. iv. 
ce. 11.) ‘He elsewhere in- 


stances the piety of the monk 
Antony, to show that ‘ godli- 
ness in those times lived obscure 
in hermitages; though abroad 
in the world the Gospel was 
almost buried in faction and 
ambition.’” (Ib.c.v.) Vid. Note, 
Appendix. 
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It is this calamitous visitation that would seem 
to be described in the progress of the vision before 
us. “And the serpent cast out of his mouth water 
as a flood after the woman, that he might cause her 
to be carried away of the flood °.” Floods of water 
are, in the language of Scripture, the constant 
metaphor for the invasion of hostile nations®; and 
in regard to the particular period referred to, it is 
‘not unobservable,” as a recent writer remarks, “ how 
naturally this Apocalyptic figure has presented itself 
to historians, alike ancient and modern’, in describ- 
ing” the inroads of the Gothic barbarians. “As to 
the fury of the flood,” it has been observed with per- 
fect historic truth, “it was such as, throughout the 
length and breadth of the empire, to sweep away all 
the political bulwarks before it; and thus might well 
have been deemed sufficient to sweep away also the 
Christian Church, and Christianity itself, the pro- 
fessed religion of the empire. In fact, the Pagan 
remnant at Rome and elsewhere were not without 
their hopes of this result; ...and to accelerate it, 
they excited the enmity of the invaders ”—who, it 
will be remembered, were themselves Pagans or 
Arians—“ against their Christian fellow-citizens *.” 
But, in the words of Bp. Newton, “ the event proved 
contrary to human appearance and expectation :”— 
“the earth helped the woman, and the earth opened 
her mouth, and swallowed up the flood which the 
dragon cast out of his mouth *;”—“ the barbarians,” 
as he observes, “were rather swallowed up by the 
Romans, than the Romans by the barbarians; the 
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heathen conquerors, instead of imposing their own, 
submitted ”—gradually, at least, but all alike, after 
no long time—‘“to the religion of the conquered 
Christians ; and not only embraced their religion, 
but affected even the laws, the manners, the cus- 
toms, the language, and the very name of Romans, 
so that the victors were in a manner absorbed and 
lost among the vanquished *.” So that, by the end 
of the sixth century, “the Arianism of the invading 
flood, as well as its Paganism,—that false doctrine 
by which, and the secular force accompanying it, the 
Dragon had schemed to overwhelm the primitive 
Christian Creed and Church, and therein Chris- 
tianity itself,—was seen no more. It was absorbed, 
as it were, into the soil, and had disappeared. Thus 
far the earth helped the woman’.” But the in- 
veterate hostility of her spiritual adversary was not 
extinguished. Other methods of warfare, of violence 
and craft, were still to be tried: “the dragon was 
wroth with the woman, and went to make war with 
the remnant of her seed, which keep the command- 
ments of God, and have the testimony of Jesus 
Christ °.” 

And thus is introduced, in the thirteenth chapter, 
the symbolic description of the powers which were 
now to become the instruments of Satan’s warfare 
against the Church of Christ. In the delineation of 
that which is first mentioned, some points have been 
already noticed, as illustrating the vision of the four 
beasts in the book of Daniel’. From a comparison 
of the two passages it appeared, that by the fourth 
beast in Daniel’s vision was to be understood the 
dominion of Rome, as it reappeared under the ten 
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kingdoms which arose out of the ruins of the Pagan 
Empire, and found again a principle of strength and 
unity in the little horn of the Papal power. 

We must now examine further this later vision of 
New Testament prophecy. “TI stood,” says St. John, 
“upon the sand of the sea, and saw a wild beast 
rise up out of the sea, having seven heads and ten 
horns,’—thus far resembling the image and bearing 
the marks of the dragon whose instrument and agent 
it was, and from whom it derived its power,—“ and 
upon its horns ten crowns,’—a point in the descrip- 
tion, we may observe, peculiar to this vision,—“ and 
upon his heads the name of blasphemy*.” This charac- 
ter is yet more deeply stamped upon that other symbol 
closely resembling this, the scarlet-coloured beast 
of which we read in the seventeenth chapter, “full 
of names of blasphemy ;” having also “seven heads 
and ten horns,” and ridden by the woman, the 
representative of the great city which, in the days 
when the vision was revealed to St. John, reigued 
over the kings of the earth—Rome the mistress of 
the world. The form which St. John beheld, united 
in it the attributes of all the four in Daniel’s vision; 
—‘“the beast which I saw was like a leopard, and 
his feet were as the feet of a bear, and his mouth as 
the mouth of a lion: and the dragon gave him bis 
power, and his seat, and great authority. And I 
saw one of his heads as it were wounded to death; 
and his deadly wound was healed ; and all the world 
wondered after the beast®.” ‘The beast, like the 
dragon from whom he receives his power, has seven 
heads; which are explained to be so many moun- 
tains, or strongholds, the seats and supports of his 
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oppressive dominion. The dragon, and they who 
held the reins of worldly power under him, had 
many such'.” For though, in the case of Rome, the 
seven mountains which appear in the imagery of the 
seventeenth chapter seem to require a literal inter- 
pretation in reference to the seven-hilled city ’, yet 
in the description before us, (so far as it is unfolded 
at present,) uniting as it does the characteristic 
symbols of all the four forms of earthly dominion 
represented in Daniel’s vision, the seven heads, it 
would seem, must be interpreted in the same wide 
extent of meaning. And it is worthy of remark 
that seven is the number of heads of the four beasts 
in Daniel’s vision *, regarded as a whole, as a symbol 
denoting universal power and tyranny. And the 
head which was wounded to death, but was healed 
of its deadly wound, and lived again, to the wonder 
of an admiring world, seems, in the vision of the 
seventeenth chapter, to be clearly identified with 
the Roman. It is there said of the wild beast which 
was ridden by the imperial city, “The beast that 
thou sawest was, and is not; and shall ascend out of 
the abyss, and go into perdition; and they that 
dwell on the earth shall wonder, whose names were 
not written in the book of life from the foundation 
of the world, when they behold the beast that was, 
and is not, and yet is *.” 

For the elucidation of the mystery here shadowed 
out, we need but listen to the language which we 
find the Romanist employing to set forth the strange 
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vitality, so marvellous and glorious in his eyes, of 
the city and empire which had seemed once to have 
fallen for ever by the hands of the Goths. “True,” 
says a writer of that communion, speaking of the 
capture of Rome by Alaric at the beginning of the 
fifth century, “it never recovered this stroke, nor 
was there left any room to hope that it ever could. 
... The mystery that had invested this city, in caus- 
ing it to be regarded by the nations as something 
divine, as something invincible,—as a goddess in fact, 
and an eternal city’; even the magic influence pro- 
duced on the world by the enormous wealth of its 
inhabitants, by its trophies, its architectural wonders, 
and the awful shadow of its renown,—these were 
either entirely at an end, or impaired and shaken 
beyond remedy. But,” he continues, “although the 
wound inflicted by the Gothic king was mortal,”’— 
the language is used, be it observed, with no thought 
of the vision before us,—‘“so mighty was Rome, 
even in her last agonies, that it required the force, 
the brutal fury, of the most ruthless barbarians, to 
be exerted, in havoc, in conflagration, and every 
species of violence, assisted for upwards of a century 
by famine, pestilence, inundations, hurricanes, and 
earthquakes, before she was left prostrate, like an 
enormous skeleton without life, to be infested and 
preyed. upon by wild beasts.” 

“But as if the power,” he continues, “ founded 
by Romulus and the Ceesars had been designed by 


* [* She also (like Babylon) 
called herself the ‘Golden 
City,’ the ‘ Eternal City.’ She 
vaunted that she would reign 
for ever.” ‘The words Romz 
AETERN/# are found on the im- 
perial coins of Rome... . The 


Jupiter of Virgil speaks the 
national language when he says, 
(En. i. 278,) ‘His ego nec 
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Providence to serve as a chrysalis or husk to the 
papacy, the latter begins to appear and advance in 
development, in proportion as the former crumbles 
away, or is shattered to pieces by the invaders.” 
“It was behind the chair of Peter,” the writer goes 
on to say, “that the remnant of the senate and the 
people sought protection in the extremities of their 
distress.” ‘ ‘The misfortunes of Rome involved the 
apostolic pastor in the business of peace and war °; 
he sends governors to the towns and cities; issues 
orders to the generals; relieves the public distress ; 
treats of peace, and of the ransom of captives with 
the enemy. What wonder if, in discharging these 
offices, in conjunction with those of his supreme 
vicariate over the church, the dignities of prince and 
pontiff should seem to be united in his person ’ ?” 
To those, however, who recollect the language 
in which Gregory himself denounced the pride of 
him who should claim such an office as a “ supreme 
vicariate over the Church,”—declaring such an one to 
be a forerunner of Antichrist, a follower of Lucifer 
in his presumptuous ambition °,—there will appear, 
in such exaltation of the Roman see, and in the 
universal dominion which it has arrogated, some- 
thing like a germinant fulfilment at least of the 
vision before us, “And they worshipped the dragon 
which gave power unto the beast: and they wor- 
shipped the beast, saying, Who is like unto the 
beast ? who is able to make war with him®?” It was 


° [See Gibbon, chap. 45, for century. | 
the state of Rome in the time 7 « Rome as it was under 
of Gregory the Great. It will Paganism, and as it became 
be observed, that the history is under the Popes.” Vol. ii. pp. 
thus resumed precisely where 274—282. (Lond. 1843.) 
it was broken off before, viz. * Cf. sup. p. 79, note *, 
with the latter part of the sixth > Ver. 4. 
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indeed irresistible power to which the second 
Gregory laid claim, when, in language such as this, 
he defied the Emperor of the East, against whom, 
in the cause of image worship, he was prepared to 
stir up the West to rebellion. “The eyes of the 
nations,” he said, “are fixed on our humility, and 
they revere as a God upon earth the apostle St. 
Peter, whose image you threaten to destroy. The 
remote and interior kingdoms of the West present 
their homage to Christ and his vicegerent. . . . Aban- 
don your rash and fatal enterprize ;—reflect, tremble, 
and repent '.” 

But we come now to that part of the description 
which corresponds most closely with that of the 
little horn of the fourth beast in Daniel’s vision, and 
also with the description given in the preceding 
vision of St. John, of the beast which was to ascend 
from the abyss, and to make war upon the two 
witnesses. “And there was given unto him,” we 
read in the passage before us, “a mouth speaking 
great things and blasphemies; and power was given 
unto him to continue,’—or, more literally, “ prac- 
tise ?,—-forty and two months. And he opened his 
mouth in blasphemy against God, to blaspheme his 
name, and his tabernacle, and them that dwell in 
heaven. And it was given unto him to make war 
with the saints, and to overcome them: and power 
was given him over all kindreds, and tongues, and 
nations *.” This description corresponds closely with 
that of the little horn in Daniel’s vision; each ex- 
hibiting apparently the same gradual development, 
first of arrogance and pride, and then of persecution. 
And this it is important to observe. In the little 


' Gibbon, chap. 49, vol. v. ? rojo. 
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horn in Daniel’s vision, we are told, “were eyes like 
the eyes of man, and a mouth speaking great things ;” 
and his “look was more stout than his fellows*.” 
And then the prophet continues, “I beheld, and the 
same horn made war with the saints, and prevailed 
against them, until the Ancient of days, and judg- 
ment was given unto the saints of the most High; 
and the time came that the saints possessed the 
kingdom ’.” In like manner, in the interpretation 
of that vision by the Angel, it is said of the little 
horn, which should be “ diverse from the first,’—that 
is, from the other ten kings,—“ he shall speak great 
words against the most High, and shall wear out 
the saints of the most High, and they shall be given 
into his hand until a time and times, and the dividing 
of times®.” And corresponding with this in the 
vision of the two witnesses, we saw first the holy 
city trodden of the Gentiles for forty and two 
months, during which time the witnesses fulfil their 
prophetic ministry’; and then, when their ministry 
is accomplished, the final conflict and persecution 
begin. ‘ When they shall have finished their testi- 
mony,” it is there said, “the beast that ascendeth 
out of the abyss shall make war against them and 
overcome them’ ;”—the same words precisely being 
used as when it is said in the vision before us, “it 
was given unto him to make war with the saints, 
and to overcome them.” And, to complete the 
parallel, while in that vision we are told, concerning 
the witnesses, “they of the people and kindreds and 
tongues and nations shall see their dead bodies three 
days and an half, and shall not suffer their dead 


* Dan. vii. 8. 20. 7 Chap. xi. 2, 3. 
* Ibid. vv. 21, 22. * Ibid. v. 7. 
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bodies to be put in graves; and they that dwell 
upon the earth shall rejoice over them and make 
merry °;” we are told here that these are the subjects 
of the dominion of the persecutor, the willing vota- 
ries of his service; “power was given him over all 
kindreds, and tongues, and nations ; and all that dwell 
upon the earth shall worship him, whose names are 
not written in the book of life of the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world '.” 

I have said that it is important to mark the dis- 
tinction which is, I think, thus clearly discernible 
between the former and the latter period of the 
power here described. It seems to be thus import- 
ant, because it has been strongly urged as an insu- 
perable objection to the interpretation which would 
refer the imagery before us to the Papal dominion, 
that it is impossible to believe that, for many cen- 
turies, the power which was regarded throughout 
Western Europe as the head of Christendom, was 
indeed all that time, though they knew it not, 
making war upon the saints, and inflicting upon 
them cruel persecution. If the view now taken of 
it be correct, the long period of twelve hundred and 
sixty years, if so we understand it, represented mys- 
tically as three times (or years) and a half, or forty 
and two months, was the appointed period during 
which this power should “continue,” or * practise,” 
in its arrogance and pride; whereas the three days, 
that is, on this hypothesis, three years, and a half at 
the close of that longer period, were to comprise the 
special time of raging persecution, of bitter warfare 
and temporary triumph over the saints and witnesses 
of God. The fearful greatness of that conflict and 


° Chap. xi. 9, 10. ' Vv. 7, 8. 
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season of trial, is impressed upon them to whom the 
message of prophecy should come, by the admoni- 
tion of solemn import, “ If any man have an ear, let 
him hear’.” And of what kind the weapons are by 
which, in that warfare, Christ’s faithful soldiers and 
servants may hope to prevail, we are further taught, 
in words of warning which stand significantly in 
contrast with that which has been the characteristic 
principle of the so-called chair of St. Peter—a prin- 
ciple adopted in utter forgetfulness of the rebuke 
given to that disciple in his Master’s hour of trial*. 
“He that leadeth into captivity shall go into cap- 
tivity: he that killeth with the sword must be killed 
with the sword. Here is the patience and the faith 
of the saints *.” 

But another form of craft and power was revealed 
in the vision, co-operating with the former, and 
ministering to it. “I beheld,’ says St. John, “an- 
other wild beast coming up out of the earth,”—or 
more properly “the land,” as distinguished from 
“ the sea,’—‘“ and he had two horns like a lamb, and 
he spake as a dragon. And he exerciseth all the 
power of the first beast before him,”—that is, before 
his eyes, and in his presence’, as his servant and 
minister °,—“and causeth the earth and them that 
dwell therein to worship the first beast whose deadly 
wound was healed’.” This second power was to 
arise out of the “land;” which, in contradistinction 
from the “sea,” we have already had occasion to 
observe, seems to denote the original heritage of the 


7 Ver. 9. ® He is called by Irenzus 

3 Matt. xxvi. 52, “for all the ‘‘armour-bearer” to the 
they that take the sword shall first beast. Contra Heer. lib. v. 
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people and Church of God, as distinguished from the 
Gentile nations*—the East as distinguished from the 
West. And this point in the description may be 
designed, perhaps, to mark the growth of error in 
Eastern Christendom, which became subsidiary and 
ministrative to that complex form of secular and 
spiritual dominion combined, which arose out of the 
violence and commotions of Western Europe. The 
power here represented as the beast out of the land, 
is elsewhere designated as “ the false prophet °;” his 
character as an Antichrist being marked by the “two 
horns like a lamb,” while yet “he spake as a dragon.” 
And he is described as working the signs of a false 
prophet. “He doeth great wonders, so that he 
maketh fire come down from heaven on the earth 
in the sight of men, and deceiveth them that dwell 
on the earth by the means of those miracles which 
he had power to do in the sight of the beast; say- 
ing to them that dwell on the earth, that they 
should make an image to the beast, which had the 
wound by the sword and did live’.” 

We can hardly fail to identify the power here 
described, or that to which it ministered, with St. 
Paul’s delineation, in his Second Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, of him “whose coming is after the 
working of Satan with all power and signs and lying 
wonders, and with all deceivableness of unrighteous- 
ness in them that perish ; because they received not 
the love of the truth, that they might be saved; for 
which cause God” would “send them strong delu- 
sion, that they should believe a lie*.”. The manifes- 
tation of that wicked one foretold by the Apostle was 
to be hindered for a time by a certain withholding 


* Cf. sup. pp. 271, 272. ' Vv. 138, 14. 
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power ; obscurely referred to, but known, as it would 
seem, by those to whom he wrote, and which was 
generally supposed in early times, as I have before 
had occasion to observe’, to be the then existing 
Empire of Rome. It was, moreover, the general 
belief in the primitive ages, “that before the appear- 
ance of Antichrist the Roman Empire was to be 
dissolved, and broken up into ten different parts; yet 
by his contrivance was to be reunited, and restored 
to its pristine integrity under him*.” And looking 
to the actual history, when we find that, after such 
division of the Roman Empire by the barbarian 
nations, that empire, or its image at least, was in 
a strange manner restored, or revived, by the im- 
mediate agency of a power bearing on it such marks 
as those which distinguish the Papal see, there 
is, I think, no interpretation so probable of a 
difficult point in the vision before us, as_ that 
which would recognize at least its precursive and 
partial fulfilment, in an event so important in its 
influence on the fortunes of modern Europe, and 
occupying accordingly so prominent a place in the 
view of secular history. “The conferring of the 
imperial crown on Charlemagne,” the Romanist 
writer before quoted will tell us, “was that which 
deserved to be ranked as the characteristic event, 
not only of the royal visit” of the king of the 


Image of Roman Empire 
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Franks to Rome, in the year 800, but “of the age 
itself.” “Up to that instant nothing but chaos,” 
he says, “had prevailed among the tribes that had 
overturned pagan Rome and its empire.” ‘ Europe, 
_or rather its embryo, was struggling, nevertheless, 
and travailing, though with abortive efforts, to 
emerge from this state.... The fragments of those 
mighty structures,—aqueducts, towns, bridges, high- 
ways, the ruins of marble cities, villas, and temples, 
—amongst which they pastured their flocks and herds, 
disposed their ambuscades in war, or pursued the 
pleasures of the chase, all these memorials were 
haunted, even for them, with certain vague imagin- 
ings, perhaps of admiration and wonder, concerning 
the order of things to which they had belonged. 
The same might be said of the relics of Roman 
society, and of its shattered institutions. The very 
name of the empire, the recollections of this grand 
and glorious society, agitated the memories of men. 
. .. Even the conquerors, themselves, were attached to 
similar reminiscences by their most darling passions. 
The image of its greatness,” the same writer con- 
tinues, “was often brought before their excited 
imaginations, while they listened to the bards, who 
were wont to celebrate, amidst the carousal, the 
achievements and the prowess of their sires, who 
had figured in its wars, in its triumphs, but, 
above all, in its destruction. The consequence was 
inevitable. By thus frequently contemplating the 
amage of this august order of things,’—I am still 
continuing the quotation,—“ their understandings, 
rude as they were, could not fail to be struck with the 
glaring defects and inferiority of their own condi- 
tion. They became sensible, that, belonging to the 
empire among the ruins of which they found them- 
Aa 
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selves, there was a something which they had need 
to imitate, to reproduce. Hence the effect of that 
stroke of policy which revived the Empire of the 
West. On the barbarian world its effect was magi- 
cal. Those dull instincts and imaginings, so abortive 
hitherto, and so wide of any definite aim, became, 
on the instant, so many powerful and concordant 
rudiments of stability. The idea, the project, that 
had been harassing the breasts of all, like a night- 
mare vision, but which no one had power to realize, 
was recognized and hailed by all with acclamations, 
the moment it was presented to them, in the person 
of their mighty hero, ‘crowned of God, the great 
and pacific emperor of the Romans.’ 

“From that hour,” says the same writer, “the 
barbarian tribes acquired a new relation,—one that 
attached them all, simultaneously, to a grand idea 
of general and permanent association. This,” he 
observes, “ was the beginning of modern Europe ;” 
and “such were the advantages which the Provi- 
dence, that had already turned to so much account 
whatever belonged to the pagan empire of Rome, 
knew how to derive from its very name, and the 
shadow of its former greatness*.” Doubtless, indeed, 
every tongue of man must own that the whole course 
of events in the world’s history, in its relation to the 
Church of God, has been overruled and ordered, in 
a marvellous manner, throughout, by His Allwise 
and Almighty Providence, and most signally in 
the present instance; but the visions of Prophecy, 
which so wonderfully teach this lesson, have at 
the same time assigned to the different agencies 
which have been the unconscious instruments of that 


* “Rome as it was under Paganism,” &c., vol. ii. pp. 8320. 325-7. 
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Divine Providence, a place in the great drama, and 
stamped upon them a character, far different, often- 
times, from that which human discernment might 
have given them; and have exhibited, behind the 
veil of earthly things, principles and agents of the 
world unseen. And, be it recollected, it was the 
question of the worship of images in the Chris- 
tian Church, as is observed by the historian of 
Rome’s Decline and Fall, that “produced the revolt 
of Italy, the temporal power of the Popes, and the 
restoration of the Roman Empire in the West °.” 
The relations between the spiritual and temporal 
powers, bound together as they were so strangely, 
and interwoven so closely, in the system of Papal 
Europe, may perhaps be traced in the further de- 
scription of the agency revealed in the vision. 
“And he had power to give life”—or more lite- 
rally “breath ’—to the image of the beast, that 
the image of the beast should both speak, and 
cause that as many as would not worship the image 
of the beast should be killed. And he caused all, 
both small and great, rich and poor, free and bond, 
to receive a mark in their right hand, or in their 
foreheads: and that no man might buy or sell, save 
he that had the mark, or the name of the beast, 
or the number of his name’.” The persecuting 
character of the Church of Rome is, unhappily, too 
notorious to need pointing out: and, though she 
wielded not the sword with her own hand, nor gave 
directly from herself the command for the execution 
of her sentence; yet would she give her victims 
over to the secular power, and make kings and 
princes inflict the punishment which she pronounced 
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on the guilty. And among the instances of the 
infliction, by temporal sovereigns, of penalties of the 
very kind specified in the prophecy, reference has 
been made by expositors to that which is recorded 
of the Norman Conqueror, “that he would not per- 
mit any one under his power to buy or sell any 
thing, whom he found disobedient to the apostolic 
see *.” But in regard to this whole portion of the 
prophecy, and especially the image of the wild beast, 
its compulsory worship, its mark, and name, and 
number, there is a difficulty and a mystery, the 
existence of which is sufficiently proved by the 
diversity of interpretations proposed by expositors; 
and which would lead us to the conclusion that 
it is reserved for the still unrevealed future, in the 
destinies, perhaps, of modern Europe, perhaps of the 
Kast ' as well as the West, to remove the obscurity 
which envelopes the vision. 

And with regard particularly to the mystic 
number, — declared to be a mystery by the In- 
spired Authority which hath propounded it for 
the thoughtful consideration of “him that hath 
understanding,”"—amidst the variety of conjectures 
which have been offered, (some regarding it as a chro- 
nological date, others, and those the greater number, 
as composing a word, or title,) I know nothing better 
than to repeat the cautions of Irenzeus, the disciple 
of Polycarp, the disciple of St. John, reproving those 
who hastily endeavoured to interpret it, and saying 
that it is safer to await the event of the prophecy, 


° Roger de Hoveden, quoted interpret one of the two horns 
(from Usher, de Success. Eccles. of the second beast as refer- 
cap. 7. sect. 7) by Vitringa, ring to an Eastern Antichrist, 
Daubuz, and Bp. Newton. Mahometanism. 
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than to attempt to conjecture and divine the import 
of the name’. I may add, however, that if a pre- 
ference is to be given to any one interpretation, 
rather than another, especially of those which have 
sanction from Antiquity, the strongest claim, per- 
haps, may be asserted in behalf of one of those 
which Irenzeus has enumerated, and which (though 
himself, it would seem, inclining rather to a dif- 
ferent one) he thinks to be very probable, as 
being the name of the last of the four empires, 
the Latin*. But all seems uncertain conjecture. 


If now, in reviewing the interpretation which has 
been thus faintly sketched out, or partially illustrated, 
and comparing the vision before us with that of the 
four beasts in the book of Daniel, it should seem > 
that the principal power here represented, combining 
as it does the symbols of all the four in Daniel, 
must have a more comprehensive interpretation ; 
and that it must prefigure some dominion of secular 
tyranny and pseudo-Christianity, exceeding, if not 
in magnitude, at least in craft and cruelty, any 
that the world has yet seen; such a conclusion 
will but be in accordance with that which has 
been already suggested, that all that has hitherto 
been put forth in Christendom, of Antichristian 
pride and persecution, has been rather the precursor 
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and type, than the actual impersonation and full 
development, of that which must be yet more 
awfully “revealed in his time.” Meanwhile let it 
be remembered that the claims of modern Rome 
to spiritual dominion are co-extensive with the habit- 
able world; for to Rome and her spiritual and 
temporal ruler,—such is her own undoubting asser- 
tion,—“ all kindreds and tongues and nations,” even 
“all that dwell upon the earth,” must needs be 
absolutely subject; and even in regard to the 
revived empire of the West, the immediate crea- 
tion of Rome, it was proclaimed by the oracles 
of the civil law, that the Roman Emperor was 
the rightful sovereign of the earth from the rising 
to the setting sun; and the contrary opinion was 
condemned, not simply as an error, but even as a 
heresy. 


I observed, on entering upon the consideration of 
the vision before us, that its Divine plan would 
seem to be, to exhibit, in all its greatness, the con- 
flict between the Church and her enemies, by reveal- 
ing first the unseen powers of the spiritual world 
engaged on either side, and then proceeding to de- 
scribe the earthly agencies which were to be instru- 
ments of the invisible. In the chapter before us 
have been delineated fully the powers, secular and 
spiritual, by whose united instrumentality the dragon 
went to make war with the remnant of the true 
Seed. In the following chapter we see the armies 
ranged under the Lamb,—the true Lamb, stand- 
ing on the mount Sion; with the hundred and forty 
and four thousand, having not the mark of earthly 
power or false religion, but “his Father’s name 
written in their foreheads ;”—the “redeemed from 
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among men,” “the first fruits unto God and to the 
Lamb;” and we hear the voice of another angel, 
flying through the midst of heaven, having the ever- 
lasting Gospel, to preach unto them that dwell on 
the earth, and to every nation, and kindred, and 
tongue, and people‘. These two descriptions taken 
together recal the scenery of the seventh chapter, 
the first gathering of the multitudes of Jew and 
Gentile into the one holy congregation of Christ's 
Catholic Church. The angel proclaims to the whole 
world the approaching hour of God’s judgment’; 
while another declares the fall of Babylon’; and 
another pronounces a solemn denunciation of wrath 
on them that join the ranks of the enemy and the 
persecutor’. Again it is added as the encourage- 
ment to meek and stedfast endurance, “ Here is the 
patience of the saints: here are they that keep the 
commandments of God, and the faith *.” And when 
the voice from heaven has declared the blessedness 
of the faithful dead’; and the opening heaven has 
revealed the harvest of the world, and the vintage 
of the wrath of God'; then, when the last plagues 
are to be poured out, is heard the song of triumph of 
“them that had gotten the victory over the beast, 
and over his image, and over his mark, and over the 
number of his name,” and who “stand upon the sea 
of glass, having the harps of God ’.” 

But the final victory over these His enemies, the 
taking captivity captive, the wild beast and the false 
prophet, and slaying the remnant with the sword °, 
is reserved for Him, manifested again in His power, 
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as in the first days of His Church’s warfare, of whom 
we read in the vision of the nineteenth chapter, 
that He “is called Faithful and True, and in 
righteousness he doth judge and make war; ... and 
on his head were many crowns,...and his name 
is called, The Word of God. And out of his mouth 
goeth a sharp sword, that with it he should smite 
the nations: and he shall rule them with a rod of 
iron:...and he hath on his vesture and on his 
thigh a name written, KING OF KINGS, AND Lorp 
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‘** And the woman which thou sawest is that great city, which 
reigneth over the kings of the earth.” 


THE vision of which these words form the conclu- 
sion, is one to which we have already, more than 
once, had occasion to refer, for the illustration of | 
Daniel’s vision of the four beasts, and of that which 
last engaged our attention in the Revelation of 
St. John. But the more minute examination of 
it now in its several particulars, will fill up in some 
points the outline, which we have traced in pre- 
ceding visions, of that worldly and tyrannical power 
which was in due time to arise, to be the counter- 
feit, the adversary, and persecutor of the Church of 
Christ. 

The beloved disciple has been describing, in the 
sixteenth chapter, the pouring out upon the earth of 
those seven vials of Divine wrath, which, as we have 
already seen, represent the infliction, in full and 
final measure, of those judgments of the Almighty 
which had been in part accomplished in six of the 
seven trumpets. The seventh trumpet, as has been 
shewn, contained under it the seven vials, which are 
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“the seven last plagues; for in them is filled up the 
wrath of God’.” And the vision in which these 
judgments are revealed, beginning with the fifteenth 
chapter, seems to be the carrying on of that which 
was described, in the end of the eleventh chapter, as 
following immediately upon the sounding of the 
seventh trumpet. There the adoration of the four and 
twenty elders before the throne of the Divine glory 
proclaimed the time to be come, when the Almighty 
would “give the reward unto” His “servants the 
prophets, and to the saints,” and would “ destroy 
them which destroy the earth.” And then we are 
told, “the temple of God was opened in heaven, and 
there was seen in his temple the ark of his testa- 
ment; and there were lightnings, and voices, and 
thunderings, and an earthquake, and great hail *.” 
In the fifteenth chapter the vision, as it would seem, 
is resumed. “I looked,” says St. John, “and, be- 
hold, the temple of the tabernacle of the testimony 
in heaven was opened: and the seven angels came 
out of the temple, having the seven plagues, clothed 
in pure and white linen, and having their breasts 
girded with golden girdles. And one of the four 
living creatures gave unto the seven angels seven 
golden vials full of the wrath of God, who liveth for 
ever and ever. And the temple was filled with 
smoke from the glory of the Lord, and from his 
power; and no man was able to enter into the 
temple, till the seven plagues of the seven angels 
were fulfilled *.” Then follow the plagues of those 
seven vials; and when “the seventh angel poured 
out his vial into the air,” we read, “there came a 
great voice out of the temple of heaven, from the 
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throne, saying, It is done. And there were voices, 
and thunders, and lightnings; and there was a great 
earthquake, such ag was not since men were upon 
the earth, so mighty an earthquake, and so great. 
And the great city was divided into three parts, and 
the cities of the nations fell; and great Babylon 
came in remembrance before God, to give unto her 
the cup of the wine of the fierceness of his wrath °.” 

The vision before us, which follows in the seven- 
teenth chapter, contains the description of that 
strange form, as it would seem, of idolatry and cor- 
ruption which had been represented thus under the 
mystic name of Babylon. “ And there came,” says 
St. John, “one of the seven angels which had the 
seven vials, and talked with me, saying, Come 
hither; I will shew thee the judgment of the great 
harlot, that sitteth upon the® many waters; with 
whom the kings of the earth have committed forni- 
cation, and the inhabitants of the earth have been 
made drunk with the wine of her fornication’.” It 
cannot be necessary to remind those who are fami- 
liar with the language of Sacred Prophecy, that the 
term “fornication” and the character of an harlot, 
are used continually in the Old Testament to signify 
idolatrous corruption of worship, and forbidden in- 
tercourse with heathen kings and nations; and that 
judgments resembling those which are here de- 
scribed, are by the prophets denounced upon those 
empress cities of the ancient world from which the 
abominations of idol worship, and the pollutions 
which attended them, spread over the earth. Thus 
the prophet Nahum threatens woe upon Nineveh, 
the proud capital of the Assyrian empire, “because 
> Chap. xvi. 17—19. * Chap. xvii. 1, 2. 
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of the multitude of the whoredoms of the well- 
favoured harlot, the mistress of witchcrafts, that 
selleth nations through her whoredoms, and families 
through her witchcrafts*.” And still more closely 
parallel with the language in the vision before us, 
is that of the prophetic denunciations upon ancient 
Babylon, the prototype of her who is here described. 
“QO thou that dwellest® upon many waters',” is the 
appellation under which she is addressed in the pro- 
phecies of Jeremiah; in which it is said concerning 
her, “ Babylon hath been a golden cup in the Lord’s 
hand, that hath made all the earth drunken; the 
nations have drunken of her wine; therefore the 
nations are mad’.” And “the many waters” on 
which, in the vision before us, the harlot is repre- 
sented as sitting, we are to understand, as the 
angel expressly declares in the interpretation of the 
vision, to be “ peoples, and multitudes, and nations, 
and tongues’*.” 

Pursuing the method,—for none better can be 
adopted,—of applying to the illustration of Scrip- 
ture-language similar expressions in other visions, 
we shall be reminded here of what was said in the 
vision of the thirteenth chapter, of the wild beast 
which ascended out of the sea, “having seven heads, 
and ten horns,” that “power was given him over all 
kindreds, and tongues, and nations‘.” And, as was 
then observed, the power delineated in that vision 
was thus identified the more closely with the wild 
beast spoken of in the former vision of the two wit- 
nesses, as ascending out of the abyss to make war 
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against them and overcome them, while “ they of the 
people, and kindreds, and tongues, and nations*®” were 
to be partakers in the temporary triumph over those 
witnesses. 

But the identity with the persecuting power de- 
scribed in those visions is still more clearly marked 
in the unfolding of the scene before us. “So he 
carried me away,” says St. John, speaking of the 
Angel who had invited him to behold the visitation 
of judgment, “he carried me away in the spirit into 
the wilderness: and I saw a woman sit upon a scarlet 
coloured beast, full of names of blasphemy, having 
seven heads and ten horns®.” The scene of the 
vision was laid in the wilderness; and this seems 
designed to recal to our recollection the vision 
of the twelfth chapter, where the wilderness’ was 
the chosen place of refuge for the woman there 
described, the Church of God. It would appear, 
as has been well observed, to have been with the 
view of calling that description to mind, that the 
wilderness is made the scene of the present vision °. 
We saw there how, in the very hiding place which 
had been given her from the face of the serpent, her 
relentless enemy still laboured to overwhelm her; 
and when “the earth helped” her and protected 
her from the effects of his rage, “the devil was 
wroth with the woman, and went to make war with 
the remnant of her seed, which keep the command- 
ments of God, and have the testimony of Jesus 
Christ.” It was further revealed, accordingly, how 
there rose up, from the waters of the great deep, 
a power, resistless and cruel, to whom the dragon 

* Chap. xi. 9. * Woodhouse, Annot. p. 351. 
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gave “his power, and his seat, and great authority ;” 
and another, its fellow-worker and minister, but 
disguising its true character under the garb of the 
very religion which it supplanted; having “ horns 
like a lamb,” while it “spake as a dragon,” and bade 
them which dwell on the earth to make an image to 
the first beast, which whoso would not worship must 
be killed’. Such blending of craft and subtilty 
with violence and cruelty, such disguise of the 
worldly under the garb of the spiritual,—the trans- 
forming of Satan and his agents and ministers into 
angels of light,—might prepare us to find, as the 
masterpiece of his devices, that the very place where 
the object of his relentless persecution had found 
a refuge, should be made in after time the scene 
of his successful machinations; and a rival and coun- 
terfeit to the true Church of God be exhibited, 
wielding and controuling the earthly power which 
now, instead of ministering to her, was in very deed 
supporting her false rival and enemy. The woman 
here described is the very contrast of the former; 
not, like her, adorned with heavenly glory, the 
luminaries of heaven investing her with unearthly 
brightness’, but borrowing all her ornament from 
things of earth and worldly pride. “And the woman 
was arrayed in purple and scarlet colour, and decked 
with gold and precious stones and pearls, having a 
golden cup in her hand, full of abominations and 
uncleanness of her fornication: and upon her fore- 
head a name written, Mystery, Babylon the Great, 
the Mother of harlots and abominations of the 
earth °.” 

The word “ Mystery,” prefixed to the name of her 
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who is here thus depicted, would convey at once the 
idea that she was mystically, not literally, Babylon 
the Great;—and Babylon, indeed, the city of the 
Chaldees’ dominion, had now long lain desolate. 
And the only other place in the New Testament, 
it is well worthy of remark, in which the name of 
Babylon occurs, is in the concluding salutation of 
St. Peter’s first epistle’, where the early writers 
generally understood it as designating that which 
was the great city of earthly dominion at the time 
when St. Peter thus wrote,—the city of imperial 
Rome‘. In later times, moreover, Romanists them- 
selves have not been unwilling to adopt the same 
interpretation, as supplying an irrefragable argument 
in proof of St. Peter’s residence in that city®. But, 
indeed, we have no need to go beyond the chapter 
before us for a decisive mark of the identity of the 
woman here described with the city of Rome. For 
the concluding verse of the chapter stamps the in- 
terpretation so authoritatively as to place it, as it 
would seem, beyond the possibility of doubt :—“the 
woman which thou sawest is that great city, which 
reigneth over the kings of the earth’.” But it is 


* 1 Pet. v. 13. 

° S. Hieron. in Esai. xlvii. 
1. “Non ipsam Babylonem 
quidam sed Romanam urbem 
interpretantur, quee in Apoca- 
lypsi et in Epistola Petri spiri- 
tualiter applicatur.” Cf. Euseb. 
H. E. lib. ii. cap. 15. 

® E.g. Bellarmine (de Rom. 
Pontif. lib. ii. c. 2). ‘‘ Ac, ut a 
primo incipiamus, S. Petrum 
Rome aliquando fuisse osten- 
dimus primum ex testimonio 
ipsius Petri, qui sic ait ad finem 
prioris Epistole: ‘Salutat 
vos,’ &c.. . . Hance enim epis- 


tolam ex Roma scriptam esse, 
que dicitur Babylon a Petro, 
testis est Papias Apostolorum 
discipulus. . . . Testis est etiam 
Hieronymus in libro de viris 
illust. in Marco, cujus hec 
sunt verba: Petrus in epistola 
prima sub nomine Babylonis 
figuraliter Romam significans : 
‘Salutat,’ inquit,&c. .. . Eodem 
modo exponunt Cécumenius, 
Beda, et quotquot in hanc epis- 
tolam commentaria ediderunt.” 
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the less necessary to prove this point, because it 
appears to be generally admitted by Romanists as 
well as Protestants®; the great question between 
them being, whether it be Rome Pagan or Rome 
Papal that is here described ’. 

But that it is not Pagan Rome would appear 
from this, independently of other characteristic 
marks which we shall trace in the description as 
it is further unfolded, viz. that the mystic Babylon 
here exhibited is, like her prototype of old, the 
source and fountain head of idolatrous corruptions 
and enchantments to the whole earth. But ancient 
Rome, as Bp. Newton observes, “ruled rather with 
a rod of iron, than with ‘the wine of her forni- 
cation.’ .... Her ambition was for extending her 
empire, and not her religion. She permitted even 
the conquered nations to continue in the religion 
of their ancestors, and to worship their own gods 
after their own rituals. She may be said rather 
to have been corrupted by the importation of foreign 
vices and superstitions, than to have established her 
own in other countries'.”. The symbol of ancient 
Rome, as we have seen in the visions of Daniel, 
was that “fourth beast, dreadful and terrible, and 
strong exceedingly,” which “had great iron teeth,” 
and which “devoured and brake in pieces, and 
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stamped the residue with the feet of it? ;”’—a power 
marked with all the attributes of fierceness and 
cruelty, not of fascinating allurement. The mystic 
Babylon, indeed, was to be a persecutor, and so was 
heathen Rome; but the description here given of 
her persecutions will appear, when carefully ex- 
amined, to belong rather to the days of Rome’s 
revived dominion than to her former imperial state. 
“T saw,” says St. John, “the woman drunken with 
the blood of the saints, and with the blood of the 
martyrs of Jesus;” and there was something, it 
would seem, more strange in the sight than the 
mere cruelty of a heathen persecutor, such as St. 
John had himself witnessed or experienced under 
the reign of Nero, and now again under that of 
Domitian ;—*“ when I saw her,” he says, “I won- 
dered with great admiration *.” 

It was “with the blood of the saints, and with 
the blood of the martyrs,” or “ witnesses *, of Jesus ” 
that the woman seen in the vision was thus drunken. 
And the specification here made of the victims of 
her fury would seem not to identify them with 
those first martyrs, spoken of in the fifth seal, in 
the earlier times of the Apocalyptic vision, whose 
souls under the altar, crying for vengeance, were 
bidden to “rest yet for a little season, until their 
fellow-servants also and their brethren, that should 
be killed as they were, should be fulfilled’:” the 
martyrs here spoken of, as the “saints” and the 
“witnesses of Jesus,” would appear rather to be 
the same with those against whom the dragon “went 
to make war'’,” when he had now been cast down 
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from his former dominion; and the attempt to 
swallow up the Church by the flood of waters had 
failed; and to the power which then rose up with 
re-invigorated strength, healed of the deadly wound 
with which it had been smitten, it was given “to 
make war with the saints’,” or, as in the former 
vision, with the two witnesses*. These, then, it 
would seem, were those “saints” and “martyrs,” 
or “witnesses of Jesus,” with whose blood the 
mystic Babylon was drunken; as indeed is fully 
declared in the interpretation which the angel gave 
to St. John, when he saw him wonder with so great 
admiration at the mystery revealed in his sight. 
“ And the angel said unto me, Wherefore didst thou 
marvel? Iwill tell thee the mystery of the woman, 
and of the beast that carrieth her, which hath the 
seven heads and ten horns. The wild beast that 
thou sawest was, and is not; and shall ascend ”— 
or, more literally, “is about ® to ascend—out of the 
abyss, and go into perdition: and they that dwell 
on the earth shall wonder, whose names were not 
written in the book of life from the foundation of 
the world, when they behold the wild beast that 
was, and is not, and yet is'.” 

This description leaves no doubt of the identity of 
the power here described with that which is spoken 
of in the vision of the eleventh chapter, as the slayer 
of the two witnesses; where it is said, “when they 
shall have finished their testimony, the wild beast that 
ascendeth out of the abyss shall make war against 
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them, and shall overcome them, and kill them?;” . 
and also, apparently, with that which is described 
in the vision of the thirteenth chapter, where we 
behold it, in its marvellous revival from seeming 
destruction, the object of admiration and worship to 
“all that dwell upon the earth,” even all “whose 
names are not written in the book of life of the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world *.” 

We must, however, compare more closely the 
imagery before us, not merely with the visions im- 
mediately preceding, of which (as I have observed) 
it fills up the outline, but also with that already 
referred to, and to which it also bears evidently 
strong resemblance—I mean, the description of the 
fourth beast in Daniel’s vision. We see exhibited 
in each of these three visions a form of earthly 
power described as a wild beast having ten horns, 
which represent ten kings; while at the same time, 
in each case, it is a power distinct from these ten, 
which is the dominant and animating principle of 
the complex system. In Daniel’s vision there was 
seen coming up among the ten horns “ another little 
horn,” in which “were eyes like the eyes of man, 
and a mouth speaking great things,” and his “look 
was more stout than his fellows:” and “I beheld,” 
said the prophet, “and the same horn made war 
with the saints, and prevailed against them‘.” So 
again, in the Apocalyptic vision of the thirteenth 
chapter, together with the wild beast which rose out 
of the sea, having ten horns, and upon his horns ten 
crowns, St. John beheld another rise out of the 
land, exercising all the power of the first beast 
before him, the active minister and agent in his 
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designs of pride and tyranny. And in like manner 
here again we have the description of the wild 
beast with ten horns; but it is ruled and controuled 
by another power, the woman who is its rider, con- 
nected thus, as it would seem, with the little horn in 
Daniel’s vision, and with the second wild beast out 
of the land in the vision of the thirteenth chapter ; 
in both of which visions we have already seen reason 
to think we may trace, under the symbolic imagery, 
the spiritual power of the Papal see, co-operating 
with, and wielding to its own purposes, the powers 
of secular dominion. 

But the identity between the woman described in 
the vision before us, and the capital of the ancient 
Roman empire, revived again to become once more 
the dominant city and mistress—(for so she would 
fain be accounted)—of the Christian world, is yet 
more distinctly marked in the next particular in the 
angel’s interpretation of the vision. And more than 
ordinary attention, be it observed, is called by the 
voice of Inspiration to this particular. It is said 
emphatically, “Here is the mind that hath wisdom. 
The seven heads are seven mountains, on which the 
woman sitteth °.” 

This description, taken in connexion with the 
words which expressly declare concerning her, that 
she is “that great city which reigneth,’—that is 
evidently the city which, at the time when the vision 
was revealed, was reigning,—holding royal domi- 
nion*—“ over the kings of the earth,” seems to 
determine the application of the vision beyond the 
reach of dispute. “There is no possibility,” says 
Bp. Hurd, in his Lectures preached on this founda- 
tion, “of evading the force of these terms. It hath 
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been said,” he observes, “that Constantinople too 
was situated on seven hills.” “But Constantinople 
did not, in the time of this vision, ‘reign over the 
kings of the earth.’ Besides, if its dominion had 
not been mentioned, ‘the city on seven hills,” he 
continues, “is so characteristic of Rome, that the 
name itself could not have pointed it out more 
plainly.” He refers, in proof of this, to the “septem 
domini montes” of one Roman poet’, and the “ still 
more famous line, in another’,” in which is de- 
scribed the 


‘* Septem urbs alta jugis, toto que preesidet orbi ;”’ 


a description “to which,” as the Bishop observes, 
“St. John’s image of a‘ woman seated on seven hills, 
and reigning over the kings of the earth,’ so exactly 
corresponds, that one sees no difference between 
the poet and the prophet; except that the latter 
personifies his idea, as the genius of the prophetic 
style required.” And in another well-known pas- 
sage of the prince of Latin poets, we may trace, with 
Bp. Hurd, how “to an ancient Roman, the circum- 
stance of its sttwation,’—its enclosing within its 
walls seven fortresses of its strength,—“ was, of all 
others, the most august and characteristic” in the 
description of the imperial city,—so that “ Rome 
itself was not Rome, till it was contemplated under 


” Martial, |. iv. ep. 64. 

® Propert. |. iii. ix. 57. Com- 
pare Wordsworth, ‘p.' 337. 
‘‘There is scarcely a Latin 
Poet of any note who has not 


spoken of Rome as the city 


seated on Seven Mountains. 
Virgil, Horace, Tibullus, Pro- 
pertius, Ovid, Silius Italicus, 
Statius, Martial, Claudian, Pru- 


dentius—in short, the unani- 
mous Voice of Roman Poetry 
during more than five hundred 
years, beginning with the age 
of St. John, proclaimed Rome 
as ‘the Seven-Hilled City.’” 
He refers, for the original pas- 
sages, to his Sequel to Letters 
on the Church of Rome, Let- 
ter XI. : 
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this idea’.” “There was ground enough, then,” 
says Bp. Hurd, “for saying that the name of Rome 
could not have pointed out the city more plainly. 
But,” he continues, “I go further, and take upon 
me to assert, that the periphrasis is even more 
precise, and less equivocal, than the proper name 
would have been, if inserted in the prophecy. For 
Rome, so called, might have stood, like Sodom, or 
Babylon, simply for an idolatrous city. But the city 
‘seated on seven hills,’ and ‘reigning over the earth,’ 
is the city of Rome itself, and excludes, by the 
peculiarity of these attributes, any other appli- 
cation '.” 

Nor can this part of the description,—the sitting 
upon seven hills—be interpreted otherwise than 
literally: it cannot be paralleled with what is said, 
in the first verse, of the harlot’s sitting “ upon many 
waters.” For these, we are expressly told by the 
angel, are not literal but figurative, denoting “ peo- 
ples, and multitudes, and nations, and tongues ?;” 
whereas in regard to the seven mountains, not only 
is no such interpretation given, but the sitting on 
seven mountains is zéself the interpretation of the 
symbolic imagery in the vision, the seven heads of 
the wild beast. “The seven heads,” saith the angel, 
explaining their import, “are seven mountains on 
which the woman sitteth °.” 

But the seven heads have a further meaning. 
The angel proceeds—* And there are seven kings: 
five are fallen, and one is, and the other is not 


° “ Scilicet et rerum facta est pulcherrima Roma, 
Septemque una sibi muro circumdedit arces.”’ 
Virg. Georg. ii. 535. 
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yet come ;” or more literally still, to give the force 
of the definite article—“ the five are fallen, and the 
one is*, the other is not yet come; and when he 
is come, he must continue a short space. And the 
wild beast that was and is not, even he is an eighth, 
and is of the seven, and goeth unto perdition °.” 
This part of the description has given rise to 
much discussion among interpreters. The generality, 
however, of Protestant expositors, since the time 
of Mede, have understood it as representing, by the 
five fallen, the successive forms of government under 
which Rome had existed, as enumerated by her two 
principal historians *°, vzz. kings, consuls, dictators, 
decemvirs, and military tribunes; these five having 
already passed away when the vision was seen by 
St. John; the empire of the Ceesars being the sixth, 
which was then in possession; while that other 
which was to follow, and to last but a short time, 
has been variously interpreted of the government 
of Rome under the Eastern or the Western Em- 
peror, or the Christian empire generally, prior to 
the establishment of the papal sovereignty. On 
comparing, however, the vision before us with that 
of the twelfth and thirteenth chapters, there will 
appear, I think, some reason for doubt whether we 
must not adopt a somewhat wider and more com- 
prehensive interpretation, especially in regard to the 
five heads which are described as fallen. The seven 
heads of the dragon, and of the wild beast from the 
sea, must be taken, as we there saw, to represent 
collectively the various forms of earthly dominion’ ; 
and the wild beast having the seven heads in the 
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vision of the thirteenth chapter, bore upon it the 
characteristic marks of all the four beasts in Daniel’s 
vision,—the Babylonian, the Persian, and the Mace- 
donian, as well as the Roman. And if to these we 
add those two yet more ancient monarchies which 
held the chief place, in the earliest times of the 
world’s history, and which were represented, (if we 
interpreted the symbols rightly,) by the first two of 
the four “living creatures*,” we shall have five 
“kings,” or kingdoms, which had already fallen 
when imperial Rome was in the zenith of her power 
—Assyria and Egypt, Babylon, Persia, and Mace- 
don’. And the heads of the wild beast on which 
the woman was seated, representing primarily, as we 
have seen, the seven mountains of the great city, 
would with more evident fitness correspond with 
the several kingdoms which were swallowed up in 
the universal empire of Rome, than with the succes- 
sive forms which her government assumed, even were 
those several forms of government better entitled 
than they seem to be, to be counted as so many dis- 
tinct “ kings,” or kingdoms’. For as, in the interpre- 
tation of the ten horns, we find ten distinct kingdoms 
which arose out of the ruins of the Roman Empire, 
so by the seven kings, answering to the seven heads, 
we should naturally suppose to be symbolized, and 
that on a larger and wider scale than in the case of 
the ten horns on the one head, seven distinct king- 
doms. And the imagery would have in it a peculiar 
propriety, if these were kingdoms embracing within 
their collective limits the whole earth, and swal- 
lowed up successively by Rome, continually extend- 
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ing her territories, in like manner as the seven hills, 
which, in her early days, were one after another 
enclosed within her walls; so that the seven-hilled 
capital of her dominion would be, as it were, a 
miniature of her entire empire, the whole world’. 
Five great monarchies of the earth had fallen, (if 
thus, then, we may interpret the imagery before us,) 
“and the one,” which was now the head of the wild 
beast, when St. John beheld the vision, was the 
Pagan empire of the Roman Cesars. “The other” 
was “not yet come;” and the manner in which that 
other is spoken of would seem almost to exclude it 
from being counted as one of the seven*; while, on 
the other hand, concerning the eighth, “the beast 
that was, and is not,” it is said, “he is of the seven, — 
and goeth into perdition ”—the last form which this 
mysterious and manifold type of earthly dominion 
was destined to assume. We may therefore, perhaps, 
rightly understand by that “other,” or seventh, 
head, the Empire as it existed in its Christian 
form during the interval between the time when 
Rome was the capital of the Pagan Empire, and the 
time when she became again the head of the Papal ; 
the dominion, during the intervening period, having 
been transferred, it is worthy of remark, to new 
Rome or Constantinople *. 

But the angel proceeds further to declare the im- 
port of the ten horns which were seen on the head 
of the wild beast. “The ten horns which thou 
sawest are ten kings, which have received no king- 
dom as yet; but receive power as kings one hour” 


7 Rome has been styled an peivac. Kat ro Onpiov 6 Hy, 
‘epitome ” of the world. cai ok Eort, Kat abrocg Gydodc 

> 6 &AXOg ovxw HAGe" kai éort, Kal Ex TWY EXTA COT.» « 
Grav EAOy, GAiyoy abroy det * Vid. Note, Appendix. 
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—or, as it may be rendered, “in one hour *,—with 
the wild beast °.” The ten horns, or kingdoms, here 
described, would seem to identify, as has been 
already observed, the wild beast of this vision with 
the fourth beast in the vision of Daniel, and also 
(thus far, at least) with the wild beast out of the 
sea in the vision of the thirteenth chapter; and 
here, as there, we must understand by the imagery 
the ten kingdoms which derived their origin out of 
the ruins of the Roman Empire in the West. And 
upon this point also, as well as in regard to the 
identity of the woman here described with Rome, 
in the one form of her existence or in the other, we 
may claim the support of high authority amongst 
the Romanists themselves. Bossuet interprets the 
ten horns to be the ten kingdoms which dismem- 
bered the Roman empire’; and, this being granted, 
it is difficult, I think, to escape from the conclusion 
which would make Rome in her Papal, and not in 
her Pagan, state, to be the subject of the prophetic 
vision. 

We must here, however, mention a different ren- 
dering which is to be found in the Vulgate, and 
which would represent the ten kings as receiving 
power “one hour,” or “the same hour, after the 
beast ”"—not “with,” as in the received text. But 
there is no ground whatever for any departure from 
that text :—yera rov Onpiov, not pera ro Onptov, is the 


* govoiay we Baceic piay * The words pera rov Oneiov 
dpay NapBavover pera rov Gn- must, I conceive, be immedi- 
plov—‘‘ und hora.” Vulg. So ately connected with AapBea- 
also the Latin version in S.  vover, not with play Spay. Vid. 
Irenzeus and Primasius. (Vid. Note, Appendix. 

Bossuet.) Elliott (p. 872, note) 7 Bossuet follows, as_ his 
refers to John iv. 52 and Rev. authority, the commentary of 
iii, 3, for a similar use of the Berengaudus. 

accusative. 
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undoubted reading in the original. If the received 
text be retained, which Bossuet himself admits to 
have great authority, the interpretation which he 
would in this case adopt, is that the Gothic kings 
should come, at one and the same time, into the 
Western Empire to reign there with Rome, who 
was not all at once to lose her power*. But. this 
interpretation can hardly be made to consist with 
the facts of the history: the kings who came to 
establish themselves in the Roman Empire can 
scarcely be said to have received power with it. 
For it is surely an inadequate interpretation of the 
following verse— These have one mind, and shall 
give their power and strength unto the wild beast °” 
—to explain it as describing how the Empire, in its 
weakness, sought to avert the coming overthrow by 
enlisting the barbarians as auxiliaries in its armies '. 
It was not until the ancient empire was destroyed, 
and the new kingdoms were established upon its 
ruins, that they could be fitly represented in pro- 
phetic imagery as horns, or kingdoms, possessed of 
power and exercising their power in concert*. And 


ten Kingdoms. 


§ «Ces dix rois viendront, 
comme en méme temps, dans 
l’empire de l’Occident, pour y 
régner avec la béte, c’est-a- 
dire, avec Rome, qui ne perdra 
pas tout 4 coup sa puissance ; 
et ce sens, qui est le plus 
autorisé, est en méme temps 
le plus naturel.” L’ Apocalypse, 
in loc. Compare Bossuet’s de- 
fence of his commentary in the 
‘‘ De excidio Babylonis.” 

° Ver. 13. 

* «Kt ils donneront leur 
force et leur puissance 4 la 
béte :’ leurs armées seront a la 
solde de Rome, et dans l’alli- 
ance de ces empereurs.’”’ Bos- 


suet. 

* Bossuet himself observes 
—** Les rois dont il s’agit ne 
sont pas des rois comme les 
autres, qui cherchent 4 faire 
des conquétes sur |’empire 
pour en agrandir leur royaume: 
ce sont tous rois sans royaume, 
du moins sans aucun siége dé- 
terminé de leur domination, 
qui cherchent 4 s’établir, et a 
se faire un royaume dans un 
pays que celui qu’ils ont quitté. 
On ne vit jamais 4 la fois tant 
de rois de ce caractére, qu'il 
en parut dans le temps de la 
décadence de |’empire romain.” 
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the efforts of their force combined, as described in 
the vision, shew clearly that the power to which 
they lend their aid, is one which is in full vigour 
contemporarily with them, not a falling empire into 
whose place they are ready to succeed. “These”— 
i.e. the ten kings, giving their strength and power 
unto the wild beast,—“ shall make war with the 
Lamb, and the Lamb shall overcome them; for he 
is Lord of lords and King of kings: and they that 
are with him are chosen, and called, and faithful *.” 
For the illustration of this passage we must refer 
to the nineteenth chapter. “I saw the wild beast, 
and the kings of the earth *, and their armies, gathered 
together, to make war against him that sat on the 
horse ””—the same who had “on his vesture and on 
his thigh a name written, King of kings, and Lord 
of lords*”—and against his army. And the wild 
beast was taken, and with him the false prophet— 
the same with the second beast which rose out of 
the land, and of which we read in the thirteenth 
chapter ‘—“and the remnant were slain with the 
sword of him that sat upon the horse, which sword 
proceeded out of his mouth; and all the fowls were 
filled with their flesh’.” It would rather appear, 
from the language used in the vision before us, 
as though it would be for a long period that the 


* Ver. 14. image.”’ Comp. chap. xiii. 12 
* Comp. vv. 17, 18, imme- —17. 
diately preceding, and Ezek. 7 Chap. xix. 19—21. Boe- 
xxxix. 18—20. suet, following Berengaudus, 


would interpret the words, 


* Chap. xix. 16. 
‘These shall make war with 


* For the false prophet is 


here described as he “that 
wrought miracles before ” the 
wild beast, ‘“‘ with which he 
deceived them that had re- 
ceived the mark of the beast, 
and them that worshipped his 


the Lamb, and the Lamb shall 
overcome them,” as referring 
to the Gothic persecutors, and 
the conversion of those nations, 
for the most part, to the faith 
of Christ. 
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ten kings would “give their power and strength to 
the wild beast,” until at length they should turn 
against the mistress to whose service they had before 
yielded themselves. It is said, “The ten horns which 
thou sawest upon the wild beast, these shall hate the 
harlot, and shall make her desolate and naked, and 
shall eat her flesh, and burn her with fire. For God 
hath put in their hearts to fulfil his will, and to 
agree, and give their kingdom unto the wild beast, 
until the words of God shall be fulfilled *.” 

By Romish expositors this prediction is referred 
to the capture and burning of Rome by the Goths 
in the fifth and sixth centuries; but, meanwhile, 
they have some difficulty in dealing with the fact 
that Rome had then ceased to be Pagan—and it is 
Pagan Rome exclusively that, they tell us, is repre- 
sented in the vision: she had become professedly 
Christian when the fury of the Goths fell upon her °. 
But, even had this been otherwise, the calamities 
brought upon Rome by those barbarians, in their 
first irruption into the Empire, can hardly be made 
to be the fulfilment of a prophecy which, as has 
been already said, would seem to interpose a con- 
siderable period between the time when the kings 
here spoken of should court the favour of the 
empress city, and the time when they should be 
turned to be her enemies. 

A conclusive argument, however, against the in- 
terpretation in question is to be found in the fact, 
that, when Rome was thus taken, and pillaged, and 
burnt by the Goths, it fell not finally and utterly, 
never to rise again, according to the denunciations 
of the prophetic vision. We saw, on a former occa- 


* Vv. 16, 17. ° Vid. Note, Appendix. 
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sion, how it is, in the eye of the devoted Romanist, 
the surpassing glory and wonder of the city of his 
adoration, that, when she seemed to have fallen for 
ever, she rose again, as from the very dust, under 
the fostering care of the papal power. But it was 
far otherwise with the mystic Babylon in the vision, 
when the hour of her doom was come. “ After 
these things,” says St. John, in the opening of the 
following chapter, “I saw another angel come down 
from heaven, having great power; and the earth 
was lightened with his glory. And he cried mightily 
with a loud voice, saying, Babylon the great is fallen, 
is fallen, and is become the habitation of devils, and 
the hold of every foul spirit, and a cage of every 
unclean and hateful bird'.” The hypothesis that 
it is the fall of Pagan Rome that is foretold in 
the vision, would require that that fall should be 
followed by a state of utter desolation, such as we 
find here described under imagery similar to that 
which is used in the prophecies concerning ancient 
Babylon’. It excludes altogether the idea of a sub- 
sequent state of pre-eminent glory, like that to which, 
as the Romanist will proudly proclaim, the city of 
Rome was exalted, when from Pagan she became 
Christian, the capital and metropolis of the Christian 
world. As regards ancient Babylon, from the time 
when the Persian conqueror took the city, she never 
again recovered her former power and splendour: 
she sunk, though not all at once, yet not the less 
hopelessly and finally, as one doomed to utter de- 
struction in His eyes, whose judgments hold on their 
course with a certainty the more awful from their 


* Chap. xvi. 1, 2. 
7 Comp. Isai. xiii. 21, 22. Jer. 1. 39; li. 37. 
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apparent tardiness. The words which Seraiah, when 
he went into Babylon with the captive king of 
Judah, in the day of Nebuchadnezzar’s triumph, 
was commanded by the prophet Jeremiah to utter 
solemnly there, he who now visits the wilderness 
where Babylon once stood sees fearfully fulfilled 
to the very letter: “OQ Lord, thou hast spoken 
against this place, to cut it off, that none shall 
remain in it, neither man nor beast, but that it 
shall be desolate for ever*.” Though it were not 
all at once, yet from the day when the Mede and 
the Persian entered her walls as conquerors, even 
thus did Babylon of old “sink ;” she never again 
was able to “rise from the evil that” the Almighty 
Avenger had solemnly declared He would “ bring 
upon her *.” 

In the denunciations pronounced upon ancient 
Babylon, it was not expressly declared how soon the 
full and final vengeance was to be inflicted; but 
if she had ever risen again in renewed life and 
beauty, then, indeed, there would have been room 
for questioning the fulfilment of the word of Pro- 
phecy. And undoubtedly, as regards the vision 
before us concerning the mystic Babylon, no cala- 
mities, no destruction by fire or sword, can be 
regarded as fulfilling the language of the vision, 
unless those calamities were irremediable, and that 
destruction final. For it is declared solemnly, in 
the eighteenth chapter, “Therefore shall her plagues 
come in one day, death, and mourning, and famine; 
and she shall be wtterly burned with fire: for strong 
is the Lord God who judgeth her. And the kings 
of the earth, who have committed ‘fornication 


> Jer. li. 62. * Ibid. v. 64. 
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and lived deliciously with her, shall bewail her, 
and lament for her, when they shall see the smoke 
of her burning, standing afar off for the fear of her 
torment, saying, Alas, alas that great city Babylon, 
that mighty city! for in one hour is thy judgment 
come. And the merchants of the earth shall weep 
and mourn over her; for no man buyeth her mer- 
chandise any more; ....and all things which were 
dainty and goodly are departed from thee, and thou 
shalt find them no more at all..... Alas, alas that 
great city,.... for in one hour is she made desolate. 
....And a mighty angel took up a stone like a 
great millstone, and cast it into the sea, saying, 
Thus with violence shall that great city Babylon 
be thrown down, and shall be found no more at all*. 
And the voice of harpers, and musicians, and of 
pipers, and trumpeters, shall be heard no more at all 
tn thee; and no craftsmen, of whatsoever craft he 
be, shall be found any more in thee; and the sound 
of a millstone shall be heard no more at all in thee ; 
and the light of a candle shall shine no more at all 
in thee; and the voice of the bridegroom and of the 
bride shall be heard no more at all in thee: .... 
And after these things I heard a great voice of 
much people in heaven, saying, Alleluia; Salvation, 
and glory, and honour, and power, unto the Lord 
our God: for true and righteous are his judgments: 
for he hath judged the great harlot, which did 
corrupt the earth with her fornication, and hath 
avenged the blood of his servants at her hand. And 
again they said, Alleluia. And her smoke rose up 
for ever and ever °.” 

It can be nothing short of final and hopeless 


* Comp. Jer. li. 64. ° Chap. xviii. 8—24; xix, 1—3, 
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destruction, a fall from which the city whose doom 
is written here should never rise again, that is de- 
scribed in language such as this. But that no such 
destruction was inflicted on Rome by the hand of 
the Goth, is declared by the living witness of Rome 
herself for well nigh thirteen hundred years; and 
that the vengeance predicted was not then accom- 
plished is the more strikingly shewn, when we con- 
sider how near it seemed to its accomplishment. 
“* Totila, the Goth,’ says Procopius (who served in 
the staff of Belisarius, and was his secretary), ‘ de- 
termined to level Rome with the ground, and make 
the regions where it stood a place of pasturage for 
flocks and herds.’ Preparations were made,” con- 
tinues a recent writer of the Romish communion, 
whom I quoted on a former occasion, “to overturn 
the monuments and trophies that still survived so 
many ravages, and to destroy the palaces and temples 
by fire. These,” however, Totila “spared, at the in- 
stance of an embassy sent by Belisarius, from where 
he lay with the forces of the Greek emperor at Ostia ; 
but the walls he caused to be in great part de- 
molished, and carried away as captives the miserable 
remnant of the senate and Roman people, with 
their wives and children’.” “As to the Roman 
people, a miserable handful of forlorn and emaciated 
outcasts—not more than five hundred, men, women, 
and children, as they were—was the only shadow 
left of that once mighty name. Even these were 
now led away into slavery by the Goths, who also 
tore down the gates of the Eternal City, and carried 
them off as trophies. Not a single human being 
was permitted to remain. The words most ex- 


7 “Rome as it was under Paganism, &c.” vol. il. p. 196. 
cece 
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pressive of perfect solitude and desertion,”"—I am 
quoting still from the same Romanist writer,—“ are 
those adopted by Procopius to describe the con- 
dition in which Totila left the region of the ‘Seven 
Hills. ‘In Rome he suffered nothing human to 
remain, leaving it altogether, in every part, a perfect 
desert *.’” And “the account in the Chronicle of 
Marcellinus,” it is added, “agrees with this nearly 
to the letter. ‘Every thing that had belonged to 
the Romans,’ he says, ‘was carried away, and also 
the Romans themselves were led into Campania 
captives. After which devastation Rome was so 
desolate, that, for forty days or more, there was 
to be seen in it not a single inhabitant, but only 
wild beasts®.”” “It was the destiny of Rome,” 
says the same writer who quotes these passages, “to 
be as pre-eminent in the disasters of Italy, as she 
had been in its triumphs. To beleaguer, plunder, 
and make desolate the queen of empire, had been 
the grand object of ambition, a kind of inspired 
mania, which every invader, from Alaric,” — and 
Alaric the Goth, it will be recollected, had been 
followed by Attila the Hun and Genseric the Van- 
dal, — “from Alaric, who found it a boundless 
aggregation of palaces, baths, theatres, and temples, 
peopled by the aristocracy of the earth, down to 
Totila, who left it ‘a marble wilderness.’ 

“The elements themselves,” he goes on to say, 
“conspired to put the last hand to the work of 
destruction.” And he refers to a prophecy attri- 
buted to St. Benedict, in the second book of the 
Dialogues of Gregory the Great, which said, that 


* De Bell. Goth. lib. iii. c. wdparway arodtror. 
22. év ‘Popn &vOpwrov obdéva ” Marcel. in Chron. p. 54. 
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“Rome was not to be exterminated by the hands 
of barbarians; but that, exhausted by tempests, 
whirlwinds of fire, and earthquakes, it should of it- 
self collapse into a heap of ruins';” and Gregory him- 
self, “in one of his discourses to the people, appeals 
to the scenes by which they were actually sur- 
rounded, to prove the truth of this prediction.” In 
the words of the historian of the Decline and 
Fall, “<The lofty tree, under whose shade the na- 
tions of the earth had reposed, was deprived of 
its leaves and branches, and the sapless trunk was 
left to wither on the ground.’ The Romans in the 
city, ‘shut or opened their gates with a trembling 
hand, beheld from the walls the flames of their 
houses, and heard the lamentations of their brethren, 
who were coupled together like dogs, and dragged 
away into distant slavery beyond the sea and the 
mountains;....and the Campagna of Rome was 
speedily reduced to the state of a dreary wilderness, in 
which the land is barren, the waters are impure, and 
the air is infectious. Curiosity and ambition no longer 
attracted the nations to the capital of the world; 
but if chance or necessity directed the steps of a 
wandering stranger, he contemplated with horror 


(‘* Preeterea Canusinz An- 


pestatibus coruscis, et turbi- 
tistes ecclesiz ad eundem Dei 


nibus ac terre motu fatigata, 


famulum (Benedictum) venire 
consueverat, quem vir Dei pro 
vite suze merito valde dilige- 
bat. Is itaque, dum cum illo 
de ingressu regis Totile et 
Romanz urbis perditione col- 
loquium haberet, dixit: Per 
hunc regem civitas ista de- 
struetur, ut jam amplitis non 
inhabitetur. Cui vir Domini 
respondit: Roma a gentibus 
non exterminabitur, sed tem- 


in semetipsa marcescet. Cujus 
prophetize mysteria nobis jam 
facta sunt luce clariora, qui 
in hac urbe dissoluta meoenia, 
eversas domos, destructas ec- 
clesias turbine cernimus, ejus- 
que zedificia longo senio lassata, 
quia ruinis crebrescentibus 
prosternantur, videmus.”—S. 
Greg. Dial. lib. ti. cap. 15. 
(Op. t. ii. p. 239. ed. Bened. ) ] 
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the vacancy and solitude of the city, and might be 
tempted to ask, Where is the senate, and where are 
the people ? 2’ 

“Such,” continues the Romanist, resuming his 
own reflections upon the scene which the pen of 
the historian had thus described, “such was the 
condition of the Eternal City, when the successors 
of the fisherman were induced, not by ambition, but 
through mercy, to take it under their protection; 
and if those regions along the Tiber, which had 
been the theatre, for so many centuries, of all that 
was most illustrious and important in human affairs, 
have not reverted to a state of aboriginal wildness 
and solitude, similar to that in which they were 
when first explored by the shepherd king, Evander, 
it is to the popes, as successors of the fisherman, the 
credit must be given. ‘ Like Thebes, or Babylon, 
or Carthage,” in the words of Gibbon, whom he 
cites, “‘the name of Rome might have been erased 
from the earth, if the city had not been animated 
by a vital principle which again restored her to 
honour and dominion * ” 

It was not, then,—if there be truth in the word 
of Prophecy, — it was not, it could not be, the 
ravages of the Goth which had been delineated in 
the visions of St. John. Rome did rise again from 
the apparent destruction which then threatened to 
make her, like Babylon of old, a perpetual dego- 
lation. But the marvellous revival, which makes 
her, to her own votaries, an object of religious 
wonder and admiration, will rather, to the thought- 
ful student of prophecy, suggest the startling con- 


* Gibbon, chap. 45. Paganism, &c., 
* Rome, as it was under 276, 277. 
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sideration, whether the very phenomenon presented 
to his view in the history be not the selfsame, and 
none other, which the Prophetic Spirit hath traced 
in such fearful outline, and made the subject of such 
solemn warning. 

And, when the Romanist endeavours to draw his 
argument from Prophecy, representing “the church 
built on Peter,” meaning thereby the communion 
of Rome, as itself the stone cut out without hands, 
which smote the image of worldly dominion, and 
became a mountain, and filled the whole earth,— 
itself that kingdom of the God of heaven, which 
was to break in pieces and consume all other king- 
doms, and to stand for ever‘; he will be proof against 
the argument who, carefully studying and com- 
paring, one with another, the visions of Daniel and 
St. John,—beginning from that which was seen by the 
great king of the ancient Babylon, and ending with 
the revelation of the mystic Babylon, vouchsafed to 
the beloved disciple in the isle of his banishment, 
at the time when the fourth and last monarchy of 
Daniel’s vision possessed the earth,—can trace, not 
obscurely, the order of God’s providential govern- 
ment, and His wonderful designs of mercy, as they 
have been revealed in Sacred Prophecy and unfolded 
in the world’s history. Such an one can distinguish 
plainly there the one true Church of God, the holy 
Catholic Church, in the faith of which he was bap- 


* See ‘ Rome ‘as: it was prophecy: ‘ And the stone’ 
under Paganism, &c.,” vol.i.pp. (cut without hands from a 
157, 158. ‘“ And yet is Rome mountain, the Church built on 
destined to be an ‘eternal city,’ Peter, taken, as it were, from 
imperishable as the world it- the side of the Redeemer . . .) 
self, over which its sceptre ‘became a great mountain, and 
shall still be wielded ; for filled the whole earth,’ ” 
mark the conclusion: of the 
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tized, and in the existenee of which he continually 
declares his belief; that Church which, “built upon 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the corner stone ’*,” was to be 
the great scene of God’s providential dealings, and 
that whereby, as the apostle hath told us, was to be 
“made known” “unto the principalities and powers 
in heavenly places” “the manifold wisdom of God ° ;” 
—the one Church truly “Catholic,” planted in all 
lands by Christ’s apostles and by those who followed 
them, and truly “ Apostolic,” as having been so 
planted, according to Christ’s own commission given 
to the whole Apostolic company, and not only to 
one their chief. To such an one, the prophetic roll 
unfolding itself will exhibit, not obscurely, the con- 
flict of this Church of Christ with the world; the 
victory which, through suffering and martyrdom, it~ 
at length attained over the Pagan Empire of Rome, 
the last of the four great kingdoms of the ancient 
world; and then, how, amidst fresh forms of assault, 
violent or crafty, from the great adversary, “the 
earth,” which had once, through God’s providential 
goodness, “helped the woman,” His true Church, 
afterwards raised up against her a subtle enemy; 
and that which before had sheltered her now dis- 
played to view a false counterfeit, disguising under 
a fair exterior inward corruption, possessed of a fatal 
power of fascination, an enchantress with a golden 
cup in her hand, making the nations drunken. And 
the vision would seem to be but too faithfully 
realized, if there were found enthroned in the seat 
of Roman empire a church, not merely claiming 
and receiving of the powers of this world, as were 
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her due and duty, that recognition and maintenance 
of her spiritual authority, that protection and sup- 
port, which the word of Prophecy had foretold, and 
thereby commanded, when it was said to the mystic 
Sion, the Church of Christ, “Kings shall be thy 
nursing fathers, and their queens thy nursing mo- 
thers’;” nor simply employing the powers of the 
world unseen, and the awe inspired by the Church 
in her unearthly character, to protect the weak 
against the strong, and restrain tyrannical violence, 
—services which, we shall readily acknowledge, in 
ages of barbarism, Rome. often and signally ren- 
dered ;—not thus, unhappily, too often, but, as the 
annals of her history painfully shew, according to 
the imagery in which the vision depicts the mystic 
Babylon, prostituting (for so, alas! it must be said) 
spiritual power to earthly, temporal ends; making 
a trade and a gain of things which should have been 
kept inviolably pure and sacred; turning into a 
traffic and a merchandise the power of the keys, 
the remission of guilt, or of its anticipated penalties 
in the world unseen; buying the favour of kings 
and princes, by lending the sanction of her autho- 
rity to deeds of oppression and cruelty, or designs 
of rebellious usurpation, or ambitious schemes of 
conquest. 


It has been my endeavour, in the Course of Lec- 
tures which has now reached its conclusion, to trace, 
at least by a faint outline, that wonderful scheme 
and order of Divine agency which, as delineated 
in the visions of Daniel and St. John, seems to 
find its counterpart, not obscurely revealed, in the 
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eventful history of the Church of Christ, and of that 
world which has been, and is still, the appointed 
scene of her triumphs and her trial. Such a course 
of inquiry seemed most strictly to fulfil the in- 
tention of the distinguished Founder of this Lec- 
ture, who named as its subject, “the prophecies 
relating to the Christian Church, and in particular 
the apostacy of Papal Rome.” And the examina- 
tion, with this view, of the prophecies of Daniel 
and St. John appeared to be the more important, 
not only because the subjects proposed for our consi- 
deration are in no other part of Scripture so fully 
unfolded, in their several relations to each other; 
but also because, of late years, doubts have been 
entertained in regard to the fulfilment, in past 
events, of some of those prophecies, of the earlier 
prophet in particular, the actual or unfolding ac- 
complishment of which has generally, and (as I have 
endeavoured to shew) not without good and solid 
grounds, been regarded as forming, in combination 
with other predictions concerning which no doubt 
is felt, one of those strong and immovable pillars 
of evidence on which our most holy Faith may 
securely rest. 

But if it is from other assaults than that of open 
infidelity that our special trial, in these days, may 
be expected to arise; if the danger to the simplicity 
and stedfastness of our faith, as members of Christ 
and of His Church, be from the arts of that rival 
communion which, while she studies to allure the 
simple by the display of her attractions, blinds them 
fearfully, through her falsehoods, to the very recog- 
nition of truth, or the sense of its intrinsic beauty, 
and of its claims on our admiration and love; or if, 
on the other hand, our peril be lest, in a just abhor- 
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rence of religious error, and in forgetfulness that, 
to the undiscerning eye, there must ever be an ap- 
parent resemblance between the counterfeit and the 
true, (or the counterfeit would deceive no one,) we 
should become cold in our attachment, or waver in 
our allegiance to her, that one holy Church, who, 
in her meek, and chaste, and heavenly adorning, 
“in the beauty of holiness,” is commended to our 
reverential love as the very spouse of Christ Him- 
self; our security against the devices of the enemy, 
whether on the right hand or on the left, will be 
found in the faithful and diligent study of God’s 
holy word, with the lights of early times and of all 
past ages; and especially in unfolding thoughtfully 
the inspired roll of Prophecy, and tracing there the 
scenes which it delineates, as they are reflected, (so 
far, at least, as it is permitted us to discern them,) 
in that other wonderful record of God’s dealings 
with men, the history of His Church on earth, 
from its earliest and purest days down to our own 
times. 

Studied in this spirit, the revelations of Sacred 
Prophecy will have none other than an elevating, 
and calming, and sanctifying influence upon the 
mind that holds converse with them. There will 
be nothing of bitterness engendered, no exaspe- 
ration of controversial strife, even though it should 
appear, as I think it must, in opposition to an opi- 
nion which I noticed at the outset of our inquiry’, 
that Prophecy does take cognizance of divisions 
and corruptions within the Church of God. And 
most mercifully, indeed, as we must thankfully 
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acknowledge, has such a provision been made, to 
strengthen men’s spirits,—for who shall say they 
needed not such strengthening ?—when, as was the 
case in this our land, when the time of Reforma- 
tion was come, they felt themselves called, as by 
a divine Voice, to cast off the bands with which 
the enchantress had bound them, and restore the 
Church of their fathers to the possession of that 
spiritual freedom which, in accordance with ancient 
principles and the peculiar privileges of her inhe- 
ritance, she had enjoyed from the beginning *®. And 
the like heavenly strength is needed still, when- 
ever, by the display of those pretensions which her 
rival and adversary knows so well how to put forth, 
——her would-be universal empire, the number of her 
followers, the gifts which she has to bestow, the in- 
dulgence in all that her votaries can desire, whether 
earthly or spiritual, free scope for every taste and 
faculty, the satisfying of every longing—she would 
lead after her the whole world captive, and en- 
deavour even thereby to persuade men that she is 
the true and only Church, the immaculate spouse 
of Christ. They, and they only, will be secure against 
all her arts, who know that there zs a Church 
whose character and attributes she would exclusively 
assume, even “the city of the living God, the 
heavenly Jerusalem',” concerning which we, who 
by His mercy have been made members of a true 
and living branch of that one Church Catholic, may, 


” See Bramhall’s “Just Vin- jurisdiction for the first six 
dication of the Church of Eng- hundred years, and so ought 
land,” chap. v. (of the Cy- to continue.” (Works, pp. 77 
prian privileges, &c.) ‘That —85.)  Stillingfleet’s Orig 
the Britannic Churches were Brit. (chap. iii. p. 106.) &c. 
ever exempted from foreign " Heb. xii. 22. 
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with assured comfort and stedfast confidence, say, 
that she “is the mother of us all ”.” 

And to the consummation of that one true Ca- 
tholic Church of Christ in perfect purity and holi- 
ness and bliss, the vision bids us look onward with 
faithful and joyful hope. From the description of 
the choral song at the awful view of the Divine 
judgments on Babylon the Great, the vision at once 
proceeds: “And the four-and-twenty elders,” the 
representatives of the Church Universal,—* and the 
four living creatures,"—the symbols of earthly power 
and dominion, made finally subject to Christ and 
His kingdom (and they are mentioned here for the 
last time)—“ fell down and worshipped God that 
sat on the throne, saying, Amen; Alleluia. And 
a voice came out of the throne, saying, Praise our 
God, all ye his servants, and ye that fear him, 
both small and great. And I heard as it were the 
voice of a great multitude, and as the voice of many 
waters, and as the voice of mighty thunderings, 
saying, Alleluia; for the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth. Let us be glad and rejoice, and give 
honour to him: for the marriage of the Lamb is 
come, and his wife hath made herself ready. And 
to her was granted that she should be arrayed in 
fine linen, clean and white; for the fine linen is the 
righteousness of saints. And he saith unto me, 
Write, Blessed are they which are called unto the 
marriage supper of the Lamb’*.”. “And I John 
saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down 
from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned 
for her husband *.” | 


? Gal. iv. 26. > Chap. xix. 4—9. 
* Chap. xxi. 2. 
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The beloved disciple had been carried away in 
the spirit into the wilderness to see the vision of 
the corrupt Church, the great city which reigned 
over the kings of the earth, and it had been said 
to him, “Come hither, and I will shew thee the 
judgment of the great harlot, that sitteth upon the 
many waters ’;” and now, by “ one of the same seven 
angels which had the seven vials full of the seven 
last plagues,” it was said to him, “Come hither, I 
will shew thee the bride, the Lamb’s wife®.”  “ And 
he carried me away in the spirit to a great and high 
mountain, and shewed me that great city, the holy 
Jerusalem, descending out of heaven from God, 
having the glory of God; and her light like unto 
a stone most precious, even like a jasper stone, clear 
as crystal; and twelve gates, and names written 
thereon, which are the names of the twelve tribes 
of the children of Israel,” and the wall of the city 
having “twelve foundations, and in them the names 
of the twelve apostles of the Lamb’ ;”—the true 
Church of Christ, Catholic and Apostolic, including 
all the families of the one spiritual Israel, and whose 
foundations were laid by Christ’s own apostles; the 
Church now no longer militant in earth, but glo- 
rified in heaven. 

And “blessed is he that keepeth the sayings of 
the prophecy of this book®.” For HE saith, who 
gave it by the ministry of His disciple, “ Behold, 
I come quickly, and my reward is with me, to give 
every man according as his work shall be. I am 
Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, the 
first and the last. Blessed are they that do his 


* Chap. xvii. 1. ’ Ibid. vv. 10—44. 
© Chap. xxi. 9. * Chap. xxii. 7. 
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commandments, that they may have right unto the 
tree of life, and enter in through the gates into 
the city’.” 


“Now unto him that is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think, according 
to the power that worketh in us, unto him be glory 
in the Church by Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, 
world without end. Amen'.” 


° Ibid. vv. 12—14. ! Eph. iii. 20, 21. 


APPENDIX. 


LECTURE I. 


Page 14, Note 6.—(Comp. p. 17, Note 2.) In the pre- 
face to his later work, Dean Woodhouse thus states “ the 
rules or canons, which in the former work were proposed 
by” him, “as the chart and compass” (to use his own 
words) “to direct my course, in the untried sea upon 
which I was about to embark.” “In entering upon this 
most important consideration, the question which first 
commanded my attention was, ‘ From what source can we 
reasonably expect to derive the safest and surest means of 
understanding the figurative prophetical language of the 
Apocalypse?’ The proper answer appeared obvious;.... 
for if the Apocalypse be of Divine revelation, an uni- 
formity may be expected to subsist between this and 
other portions of Sacred Scripture..... This, then, 
was the first principle upon which I resolved to ground 
my method of investigation ;—¢o compare the language, 
the symbols, the predictions, of the Apocalypse with those of 
former revelations; and to admit only such interpretation as 
should appear to have the sanction of this Divine authority. 

‘‘ A second controlling principle seems necessary. For, 
as the language, symbols, and predictions thus interpreted 
by the assistance of Scripture, were to be applied after- 
wards to historical facts, a preliminary question seemed 
to occur,—To what kind of history are they to be applied ? 
to profane history or sacred ? to the extensive and bound- 
less mass of the Gentile history, or, exclusively, to that of 
God’s chosen people? To assist me in answering this 
question, I had recourse to the preceding prophecies of 
the Old and New Testament. How have we been autho- 
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rized to explain these? In what kind of history do they 
appear to have been accomplished? The answer was 
at hand—The history of the Church of God. For in this 
sacred history we find the Divine prophecies principally, 
and almost exclusively fulfilled: for, whenever sacred 
prophecy is seen to deviate from this its peculiar object, it 
is in such instances only, wherein the fortunes of God’s 
people have become necessarily involved with those of 
heathen nations. .... Therefore the prophecies of the 
Apocalypse appeared to be applicable principally, if not 
solely, to the fates and fortunes of the Christian Church. 
....And I conceived myself bound to adopt, as a con- 
trolling principle of interpretation, that unless the language 
and symbols of the Apocalypse should, in particular passages, 
direct, or evidently require, another mode of application, the 
predictions were to be applied to events occurring tn the pro- 
gressive kingdom of Christ. 

“In the wide field of universal history, innumerable 
events may be selected by the industry of investigators, 
seeming to bear resemblance to the figurative pictures of 
Holy Writ..... Some restriction is therefore necessary 
to guide investigation ;.... and what can be deemed more 
proper than this principle, which derives its authority from 
the analogy of Sacred Scripture ? 

‘A third controlling principle seemed also requisite, 
arising from a consideration of the nature and kind of 
that kingdom which had thus appeared to be the grand 
object of the prophecies. It is a kingdom not temporal, 
but spiritual;.... 

“Such a kingdom may be, in a great degree, inde- 
pendent of the fates and revolutions of empires; affected 
only by those changes in the political world which are 
calculated to produce the increase or decline of religious 
knowledge, and of pure profession and practice. .... 

“In adopting the rule now under consideration, I have 
been obedient to the direction of Holy Scnpture, which 
has required a spiritual interpretation of its mysteries, 
(1 Cor. 1. 12—15:) they are not to be taken according to 
the bare letter, (2 Cor. iii. 6,) nor in a carnal and worldly 
acceptation (John vi. 26—63). .... 
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“From these considerations, this third rule of inter- 
pretation may be thus expressed :— 

“3. That as the kingdom of Christ, the object of the 
Apocalyptic prophecies, is spiritual, so they are to be under- 
stood in a spiritual sense. Spiritual things are to be com- 
pared with spiritual, as says St. Paul (1 Cor. u. 18). 
A fourth general rule of interpretation has been also 
adopted in the prosecution of this work. Not to attempt 
the particular explanation of prophecies which remain yet 
to be fulfilled.”—Preface to Annotations, pp. xvi—xxiii. 


LECTURE II. 


Page 25, Note 3.—Josephus thus gives the interpreta- 
tion by Daniel of Nebuchadnezzar’s vision. ‘The head 
of gold signified thee, and the Babylonian kings which 
were before thee; and the two hands and shoulders in- 
dicate that your empire shall be dissolved by two kings: 
and their empire shall another (conqueror) destroy, 
coming from the west, clad in brass; and the strength of 
this empire shall another put an end to, which shall be 
like unto iron, and shall have power over all, because 
of the strength of iron, inasmuch as it is more firm than 
gold, and silver, and brass. Daniel also explained to the 
king concerning the stone; but I have not thought fit to 
relate this, my business being to give a history of things 
past and done, and not to write of things future. But if 
any one, eager after truth, will not give over concerning 
himself about it, so as to be desirous to learn concerning 
things obscure whether they will happen, let him carefully 
read the book of Daniel, which he will find among our 
sacred writings.”—Antiq. Jud. lib. x. cap. 10,4. It is 
sufficiently clear, from the reserve which Josephus shews, 
what he understood by the fourth empire. Evidently, 
as Bp. Chandler observes, “he had a better reason than 
he gave: he feared to offend the power in being, whose 
protection he needed, and which, he foresaw, must be 
offended, if he should publish the hope of his captive 
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nation, one day to subdue their conquerors.” — Defence of 
Christianity, p. 105. 


Page 27, Note 9.—Theodoret thus proceeds :—“ Some 
writers, then, (rivic rofvuy rav cuyyoagéwv) have said that 
the fourth kingdom, that is the iron, is Alexander the 
Macedonian ; and that the feet, and toes of the feet, com- 
posed of iron and clay, are the Macedonians who reigned 
after him, of the lines of Ptolemy, and Seleucus, and An- 
tiochus, and Demetrius, of whom some held sway feebly, 
and some with great power, and made intermarriages, and 
embraced mutual alliance. But they ought to have per- 
ceived, in the first place, that the head of gold he declared 
to be Nebuchadnezzar, that is, the kingdom of the Baby- 
lonians or Assyrians. And this was succeeded by the 
kingdom of the Persians and Medes at once; for Cyrus 
was sprung from both nations, and ruling over the one 
and the other, having destroyed (xaraAteac) the kingdom 
of the Babylonians, ruled over the Persians. And the 
kingdom of the Persians, being the second, Alexander the 
Macedonian destroys (xaraAte) ; and of him the blessed 
Daniel speaks as ruling over the whole earth. This king- 
dom he named the third, and it was succeeded by none 
other than that of the Romans. They ought, therefore, 
in the first place, from the number, and from the further 
circumstances which are shewn, to have understood and 
perceived, that the kingdom of the Macedonians, that 
is the brass, is the third, and that of the Romans the 
fourth. And even if these points appeared to them to be 
less certain, at least from the event they ought to have 
discerned plainly the whole prediction. For, immediately 
after having shewn the weak and clayey end of the iron 
kingdom, he added (v. 44,) ‘And in the days of those 
kings,’ &c.” 


Page 80, Note 8.—The objections which have been 
made to the use of this passage from Sulpicius Severus 
in illustration of Nebuchadnezzar’s vision (see Todd’s 
Discourses, p. 51, Note), are met by the distinction, which 
must be carefully observed, between the two ideas, of the 
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division of the empire, in the sense in which it is said to 
be “divided” (Dan. ii. 41) in regard to its component 
elements, as being “part of potter’s clay and part of 
iron,” and its division, in another sense, and at a later 
period, into ten kingdoms. 


Page 32, Note 3.—With the passages quoted from St. 
Jerome and St. Cyril (sup. pp. 27, 28; cf. pp. 66, 67), 
testifying to the general tradition, and also the quotations 
from Irenzus (ibid.) and Hippolytus (pp. 29. 352), com- 
pare Tertullian, de Resurr. Carnis, cap. 24: (* Donec de 
medio fiat quis, nisi Romanus status? cujus abscessio in 
decem reges dispersa Antichristum superducet.”) Also 
S. Chrysost. in 2 Thess. 1i., Ephrem Syrys, Serm. Ascet. 
Op. t.1. p. 44, &e. 


Page 33, Note 7.— We find, in the sixth century, 
Cosmas Indicopleustes opposing the received interpreta- 
tion (Christian. Opinio de Mundo, lib. 11. ap. Montfaucon. 
Collect. Nov. Pat. t. ii. pp. 145, 146). But his writings 
give proof that he is no authority on questions of inter- 
pretation of prophecy; while some of his views anticipate 
those which have been, unhappily, too prevalent in modern 
times. | : 


Page 86,.Note 4.—The question is, Which are the kings 
referred to, when it is said, “In the days of these kings 
shall the God of heaven set up a kingdom,” &c.? “ This 
is explained,” says Dr. Todd (Discourses, p. 53), “to 
signify that, in the days of the kings who shall be at the 
head of its several subdivisions,” 7. e. the ten subdivisions 
of the fourth kingdom, “ ‘the God of heaven shall set up 
a kingdom,’ &c.”” He adds, in a note, “So verse 44 is 
generally understood, if we adopt the reading of the pre- 
sent Chaldee text. Dr. Gill,” whom he goes on to quote, 
“gays :— 

“<< And in the days of these kings, &c.| Not of the 
Babylonian, Persian, and Grecian kings, nor indeed of 
the old Roman kings or emperors; but in the days of 
these ten kings or kingdoms into which the Roman em- 
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pire is divided, signified by the ten toes of different power 
and strength.’— Gill on the Prophets, Vol. 11. p. 273,.col. 2. 
fol. Lond. 1758.” 

For this interpretation, however, I do not find any 
authority. The general consent of interpreters would seem 
rather to understand the words to mean, “ during the suc- 
cession of these four monarchies, and in the times of the 
last of them.” (Lowth.) Dr. Maitland (“ Attempt,” &c. 
p- 7) observes of the fourth kingdom, that “it is stated 
that it shall be, at its beginning, strong as iron, but after- 
wards ‘ divided,’ ” adding, “I presume we are to under- 
stand ‘ divided’ among kings, for it is said (ver. 44), § In 
the days of these kings ;’ but no kings had been previ- 
ously mentioned, unless it be thus by implication. (4.) 
It is added, that ‘they’ (I presume these kings) ‘ shall 
mingle themselves with the seed of men, but they shall 
not cleave one to another.’ (5.) That in the days of these 
kings, the God of heaven will set up a kingdom, which 
shall break in pieces and consume all the others, and 
stand for ever.” From the fact, which Dr. Maitland 
notices, that “no other kings had been mentioned ” but 
the four (see Lecture), it seems to me the natural and 
legitimate conclusion, that those four are intended. Of 
interpreters I will only quote St. Chrysostom, who gives 
his undoubting interpretation of the words év raic ryuépac 
rwv Bactrléwy ixelvwv—rov ‘Pwuaiwy Snrovéri. He pro- 
ceeds to answer the question, rwe¢ rac jon aPeaOeloac 
Baorslacg xaBaipei s—adrAd 7d Kabapeiv irtpag iv ale ai 
rotautal ciow, eikdtwo gurroret. Op. tom. vi. p. 216. 


Page 39, Note 4.—In Matt. xxi. 44 (cf. Luke xx. 18), 
the language of the former clause (kai 6 weowyv di rav 
NGov rovrov, cuvAacOhoera) would recal to mind that 
of Isai. vii. 14, 15; xxviii. 13; but then follows, 2g’ dv 
& av réoy, Axuhon airév. Schleusner (Lex. N. T. in voc.) 
gives as the sense of Awxpaw, “1) proprié: ventilo triticum, 
ita ut minute partes in auras dispergantur, frumentum 
purgo, cribro, glumas et paleas a frumento ventilando 
separo, a Atkpoc, ov, 6, ventilabrum, vannus. In hac signi- 
ficatione respondet apud Alexandrinos Hebr. iT ven- 
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tilavit frumentum. Ruth iii. 2..2), metaphoricé: contero, 
comminuo et instar palearum dissipo, digjicio, et ex ad- 
juncto: penitus perdo, deleo. Bis tantum legitur in N. T. 
Matt. xxi. 44, tg’ dv & av won, Aucuhoe abrév,.... Luc. 
xx. 18. In utroque loco sermo est de interitu ac peenis 
adversariorum religionis Christiane, maxime Judzorum. 
Dan. ii. 44, Aerruvet cal Aceuhoee wacac tac Bacwclac, ubi 
Chald. DIT L*)DF] a "AD consumo, respondet.” Cf. Lex. 


Vet. Test. in voc. Aupaw. The sense of the words Aucphost 
aurdv in the two evangelists, is, in fact, that which is fully 
developed in the words in Daniel (ver. 35), “Then was 
the iron, the clay, the brass, the silver, and the gold, 
broken in pieces together, and became like the chaff of the 
summer threshing-floors ; and the wind carried them away, 
that no place was found for them.” 


Page 40, Note 5.—So Rosenmiiller (Schol. in loc.) who, 
however, observes, “Interpretum plures, et Judzi et 
Christiani, quarto hoc regno Romanum intelligunt, quam 
sententiam nostra ztate pluribus commendavit Io. Casp. 
Velthusen in Animadverss. ad Dan. ii. 27—45, Helmstad. 
1783, repet. in Commentatt. Theol. a Kuinoelio editis, Vol. 
v. p. 361, seqq.” Rosenmiiller, however, mentions another 
quite novel hypothesis, proposed by Harenberg, who 
would make the succession of kings to be the sons and 
grandsons of Nebuchadnezzar, his successors in the em- 
pire of Babylon, and the stone which smote the image 
to be Cyrus. “Quam sententiam,” he says, “ sese pro- 
basse miror Doederleinio in Notis ad Grotu Annotatt. vs. 
34, et Scharfenbergio in ‘ Animadverss. in Daniel.’ p. 35. 
Quatuor partium statuz, que Nebucadnezari in somnio 
apparuit, eadem est ratio, qualis quatuor animalium, qu 
Daniel in somnio vidit, cap. vii. lis autem non quatuor 
singulos reges, sed quatuor i imperia significarl, perspicuum 
est ex vss. 23, 24, hus capitis.” 


In regard to the four empires, and the Catholic Church 
viewed as a kingdom, see Archdeacon Wilberforce’s inter- 
esting volume, “The Five Empires.” 
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LECTURE III. 


Page 74, Note 6.—The promise made to Abraham (in 
Gen. xv. 18—21), including the whole land “ from the 
river of Egypt unto the great river, the river Euphrates,” 
makes mention of “the Kenites, and the Kenizzites, and 
the Kadmonites, and the Hittites, and the Perizzites, and 
the Rephaims, and the Amorites, and the Canaanites, and 
the Girgashites, and the Jebusites.” In Exod. xxiii. 23, 
the nations of the land of Canaan are enumerated as con- 
sisting of “the Amorites, and the Hittites, and the Periz- 
zites, and the Canaanites, the Hivites, and the Jebusites ;” 
and the same in chap. xxxill. 11. In Deut. vii. 1, are re- 
counted the names of “seven nations,” the Girgashites 
being added to the six above named. In Joshua i. 4, it is 
said, “ From the wilderness and this Lebanon, even unto 
the great river, the river Euphrates, all the land of the 
Hittites, and unto the great sea toward the going down 
of the sun, shall be your coast.” In Neh. ix. 8, where 
the covenant made with Abraham is referred to, the land 
promised to his seed is described as “the land of the 
Canaanites, the Hittites, the Amorites, and the Perizzites, 
and the Jebusites, and the Girgashites.” Other instances 
of a somewhat similar kind might be cited. 

In regard to the Gothic nations and the ten kingdoms, 
I cannot do better than refer to the following passage 
from an unquestionable authority in this matter, Bossuet. 
In his commentary on Rev. xvu. 12, he says :— 

‘‘L’auteur du commentaire sur l’Apocalypse attribué a 
Saint Ambroise, et que nous avons vu étre Bérengaude, 
écrivain du septiéme siécle (Préf. n. 7), dit clairement que 
par ces dix rois sont designés dix royaumes, ‘ par qui 
Pempire romain’ a été détruit; et il compte ces destruc- 
teurs au nombre de dix, qui sont ‘les Perses et les Sar- 
rasins devenus maitres de l’Asie ; les Vandales de l’Afrique; 
les Goths de ’?Espagne; les Lombards de l’Italie; les 
Bourguignons de la Gaule; les Francais de la Germanie; 
les Huns de la Pannonie; les Alains et les Suéves de 
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beaucoup d’autres pays qu’ils ont ravagés.’ II faut donc 
entendre par ces dix rois, ceux qui ruinérent Rome, et en 
démembrérent l’empire, principalement en Occident. Le 
nombre de dix est grand pour des rois ; et il est vrai que 
POccident est déchiré presqu’en méme temps par un 
grand nombre de rois qui composent de grands royaumes 
de ces débris de empire. On voit paroitre a peu prés 
dans le méme temps les Vandales, les Huns, les Francs, 
les Bourguignons, les Suéves, les Alains, les Hérules, a 
qui succédent les Lombards, les Allemands, les Saxons ; 
plus que tous ceux-la, les Goths, qui sont les vrais de- 
structeurs de empire. Rien ne force 4 se tourmenter, 
pour les réduire précisément au nombre de dix, encore 
qu’on les y put a peu prés réduire par rapport aux 
royaumes fixes qu’ils ont établis. JDfais un des secrets de 
Vinterpretation des propheétes, est de ne pas chercher de 
Jinesse ou il n’y en a point, et de ne se pas perdre dans les 
minuties, quand on trouve de grands caractéres qui frappent 
la vue d’abord....Ici, sans qu’il soit besoin d’un plus 
grand detail, c’est un caractére assez remarquable, que 
d’un seul empire il se forme tant de grands royaumes, en 
diverses provinces d’Espagne, en Afrique, dans la Gaule 
Celtique, dans la Séquanoise, dans la Grande-Bretagne, 
dans la Pannonie, dans l’Italie, et ailleurs; et que l’em- 
pire romain soit abattu dans sa source, c’est-d-dire, en 
Occident ou il est né, non point par un seul prince qui 
commande en chef, comme il arrive ordinairement, mais 
par Pinondation de tant d’ennemis qui agissent tous indé- 
. pendamment les uns des autres.” 


Page 75, Note 8.—Theodoret’s language, in particular, 
is very strong. ‘O piv ovv paxapiog AavimA rata tac 
éd(dakev' tyw 62, rwv lovdalwy xatnyoplav imi rov wapdvroc 
agelc, Savuasw Kxouidy trav rie evasBelac dSidacxdrAwy 
rivag Makxedovexnvy Bacrcdav 7 triragrov Snplov aro- 
kaXtoavrag’ fe yap avrove ovvidciv Kk. t. A...» Asirerat 
rolvuy thy ‘Pwuaikny BaotAclav voety ro téraprov Inplov 
éy yao tw tabrne réAct, of piv déka Baotrtic Kata TavTov 
avaorhoovrat x. t. A—Comment. in Dan. cap. vil. Op. t. 11. 
p- 639. ed. Paris. 
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Page 78, Note 1.—The passage quoted from St. Jerome 
in the text, with the remarkable enumeration which it con- 
tains of ten barbarous nations, has been noticed by Bossuet, 
in his tract “De Excidio Babylonis.” Following up the 
observations, quoted above, from his commentary on the 
Apocalypse, he observes: “Sané magna imperia_labe- 
factari solent per magnum quendam ducem, certaé imperii 
sede profectum..... Non ita solutum est imperium Ro- 
manum:; sed nullo certo victore, decem plus minusve reges 
totidem regnorum conditores, nullo inter se juncti foedere, 
predonum instar Romanas provincias invaserunt, Romaque 
et Italia potiti sunt, ubi sedes erat imperii: unde ex pro- 
vinciis, preesertim occidentalibus, nova regna, eaque am- 
plissima et notissima, et ab omnibus historicis memorata, 
conflata sunt..... In promptu est commemorare Visi- 
gothos, Hunnos, Herulos, Longobardos, Burgundiones, 
Francos, Suevos, Alanos.... quasi repente suscitatos. 
..-. Ad hunc regum decem locum Hieronymus alludebat, 
cum imperio occidentali Romano, jam ante expugnatam 
imminentes, Quados, Vandalos, Sarmatas, Alanos, Ge- 
pidos, Herulos, Saxones, Burgundos, Alemannos, Pan- 
nonios, ad denarium numerum redigebat, ut numeranti 
patebit.”—CEuvres de Bossuet, t. iv. pp. 76, 77 (ed. Ver- 
sailles, 1815). 


Page 80, Note 8.—In a note by Dr. Jelf, on that part 
of Bp. Jewel’s Reply to Harding in which he is treating 
of the supremacy, and of the testimony of Gregory 
the Great against the title of “ Universal Bishop,” “the 
reader is advised,” by the learned and careful editor, 
“to peruse Gregory’s Letters upon this subject entire ; 
he will thus,” Dr. Jelf observes, “be still better en- 
abled,” even than by Bp. Jewel’s summary, “to appreciate 
the nature and extent of that pope’s indignation at the 
very idea of any human being assuming a name which 
belongs only to Christ himself.” (Works of Bp Jewel, Vol. 
li. p. 143, note.} There are not fewer than ten letters of 
Gregory on this subject, viz., lib. v. ep. 18 (Ad Johannem 
Episcopum); ep. 19 (Ad Sabinianum Diaconum); ep. 
20 (Ad Mauricium Augustum) ; ep. 21 (Ad Constantinam 
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Augustam); ep. 43 (Ad Eulogium et Anastasium Epis- 
copos) ; lib. vii. ep. 27 (Ad Anastasium Episcopum) ; ep. 
31 (Ad Cyriacum Episcopum); ep. 33 (Ad Mauricium 
Augustum) ; lib. vu. ep. 30 (Ad Eulogium Episcopum 
Alexandrinum); lib. xiii. ep. 40 (Ad Cyriacum Patri- 
archam Constantinopol.).—(Op. t. ii. ed. Bened.) 


Page 80, Note 9.—For the origin and history of Odo- 
acer, Theodoric the Ostrogoth, and the Lombards, re- 
spectively, see Gibbon, chaps. 34 and 36, chap. 89, and 
chap. 42. 


Page 80, Note 1.—That a minute historical view will 
bear out the sketch referred to in the Lecture, will appear 
to any one who will follow out the history in Gibbon. 
It will there be seen how “ Odoacer was the first barba- 
rian who reigned in Italy, over a people who had once 
asserted their just superiority above the rest of mankind ;” 
and how, although “the king of Italy was not unworthy 
of the high station to which his valour and fortune had 
exalted him,” “a monarchy destitute of national union 
and hereditary right hastened to its dissolution ;” and, 
“after a reign of fourteen years, Odoacer was oppressed 
by the superior genius of Theodoric, king of the Ostro- 
goths; a hero alike excellent in the arts of peace and 
prosperity, and whose name still excites and deserves 
the attention of mankind.” — Chap. 36 (vol. i. pp. 
500. 504). 

Following on the history, it will appear how “ Italy 
revived and flourished under the government of a Gothic 
king, who might have deserved a statue among the best 
and bravest of the ancient Romans;” the “ enterprise ” 
which he undertook having had this for its object (in the 
words which he addressed to Zeno), to rescue “ Italy, the 
inheritance of the emperor’s predecessors, and Rome it- 
self, the head and mistress of the world,” from “the 
violence and oppression of Odoacer the mercenary.”— 
Chap. 39 (vol. iv. pp. 2. 9). 

Finally, it will be seen, in the further progress of the his- 
tory, how “Alboin undertakes the conquest of Italy ;” 
and, under its Lombard oppressors, “ the expiring dignity 
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of Rome was only marked by the freedom and energy of 
her complaints.”—Chap. 45 (vol. iv. pp. 425. 441). 


Page 82, Note 5.—Mr. Charles Butler enters, at some 
length, in the Notes subjoined to his historical sketch, 
on the discussion of “ the lawfulness of the dethronement 
of Childeric by Pepin, and the lawfulness of the elevation 
of Charlemagne to the Empire of the West, in exclusion 
of the Greek emperors.” ‘ Few subjects,” he observes, 
“formerly occasioned more discussion than these ques- 
tions, and this discussion ” had “been revived by the” 
then “recent occurrences in France.” He goes on to 
say, “It presents two distinct subjects for consideration, 
the conduct of Pepin and Charlemagne, and the conduct 
of the Popes.” 

With regard to the former, he admits that, “I. A more 
unjust usurpation than that of Pepin can scarcely be 
imagined.” It was, as he fully proves, “an act of glaring 
injustice.” (He contends, on the other hand, that “no 
objection lies to the justice of Charlemagne’s assumption 
of the Western Empire.”) 

“TI. In respect to the conduct of the popes towards 
Pepin and Charlemagne,” Mr. Butler observes, that “the 
various texts of ancient writers which throw any light 
on it, are collected by Launoy (Opera, tom. v. pars 2, 
1. 12. epist. 9. p. 477—487), and may be seen in the ori- 
ginals, in Dom Bouquet’s Collection, tom. v.” He says, 
that “ to suppose that the popes, in the time of Pepin and 
Charlemagne, assumed a divine right to distribute king- 
doms and principalities, is to ascribe to them the Hilde- 
brandine principles, which the Roman see did not profess 
till three centuries afterwards. But even in the times 
of Pepin and Charlemagne,” he goes on to say, “ the 
popes took on them to pronounce, that there are cases 
in which it was lawful for subjects to dethrone their 
sovereign and choose another; and also took on them- 
selves to decide when these cases happened; and to 
ascribe the justice of the measure, in some degree, to 
the authority of their decision.” Mr. Butler proceeds to 
examine Father Daniel’s “apology for the pope and his 
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adherents ” (Hist. de France, edit. 1755, vol. ii. p. 277), 
grounded on the necessity or expediency of the case, &c., 
which he pronounces “an exquisite morsel of casuistry ;” 
for that, in fact, “it is only saying, in other words, that 
the end sanctified the means ; a principle of the most dan- 
gerous tendency, and never more dangerous. than when, 
as on an occasion like that under consideration, it is used 
to justify injustice done for the supposed good of reli- 
gion..... 

“But it is by no means clear,” says Mr. Butler, “that 
the popes acted on the principles suggested by Father 
Daniel. On the contrary, they appear to have decided 
the question by the genuine whiggish principle of the 
correlative rights and duties of allegiance and protection. 
They found that Pepin was in possession of all the powers 
of government; on the legality of his acquiring or con- 
tinuing to hold them, their opinion was not required; the 
only fact stated to them was, that the sovereign power 
was in the hands of Pepin; with an intimation of the 
inability of the Merovingian princes to recover it. Upon 
this statement, their opinion was asked, whether, as Pepin 
had the power, it was lawful to give him the name, and 
to acquiesce in his exercising the functions, of king. To 
this they answered in the affirmative; and their answer, 
in this view of the case” (the italics are Mr. Butler’s), 
‘does them honour.” Mr. Butler refers to the “ Abrégé 
Chronologique de l’Histoire Générale de l’Italie,” by the 
Abbé St. Mare. 

Without entering here upon a discussion, on political 
grounds, of the questions here raised, it will appear suffi- 
ciently, from what has been said, how easily the power 
claimed by the Papacy might, in the further development 
of principles and progress of events, be enlisted in behalf 
of the most revolutionary theories and destructive move- 
ments of the “ latter days.” 


Page 85, Note 4.—After some remarks on “the usurp- 
ation of Hugh Capet,” which, Mr. Butler pronounces, 
“was less objectionable than Pepin’s,” he goes on to say 
(writing in the early part of the present century), “ From 
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Hugh Capet the sceptre of France has been regularly 
transmitted to our time, in a course of hereditary descent 
from male to male: we have lived to behold its lamentable 
end. After a long scene of anarchy, Buonaparte has pos- 
sessed himself of the vacant throne, dnd given the French 
monarchy the more splendid title of an empire; and Pius 
the Seventh has repeated, in his regard, at Paris, some- 
thing like the splendid ceremonies which Zachary and 
Leo performed for Pepin and Charlemagne at Soissons 
and Rome.” 

Mr. Butler proceeds to consider this (at that time) 
recent instance of fresh relations between the Papacy and 
a new throne of empire reared out of a Gallican revolution. 
‘The crimes and horrors of the preceding stages of the 
French revolution, or the deposition of Lewis the Six- 
teenth,” he says, “it is impossible even to palliate ;” but 
“in defence of Buonaparte’s assumption of the sovereign 
power of France much may be alleged. The throne of 
France was vacant; the exiled princes had no visible 
means of regaining it; and it was manifest that nothing, 
but the strong arm of absolute power, could restore order 
and good government to the country, &c. &c..... After 
such a convulsion, if it were not necessary, it certainly 
was justifiable, for the pope to concur in any measure 
that tended to quiet the consciences of the timorous and 
establish general tranquillity. This appears to be the 
light in which the part he acted at Buonaparte’s coro- 
nation should be viewed; and, viewing it in this light, 
whatever blame seems imputable to Pope Zachary, none 
seems to attach to Pope Pjus the Seventh.” The further 
proceedings of the pope and Buonaparte, in the ecclesi- 
astical affairs of France, appealed against by some of the 
Gallican prelates, as contrary to the canons of the Church, 
Mr. Butler defends by the “ ‘ dominium altum,’ or the right 
of providing for extraordinary cases by extraordinary acts 
of authority ;” and that “‘ dominium altum’ in the spiritual 
concerns of the Church,” Roman Catholics could not, 
“consistently with their own principles, deny to the 
successor of St. Peter.” 

These passages of history, and the questions arising out 
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of them, as discussed by Romanists, are here referred to, 
simply to exhibit the position in which the see of Rome 
is liable continually to find itself placed, almost inevitably, 
as the immediate and necessary result of the extraordinary 
monarchical power, in things spiritual, to which it has 
laid claim. 


Page 85, Note 5.—Chald. 27 OID *T TW “ donec 
throni positi sunt.” [Vulg.] Sed 59 Geierus et quidam alii 
interpretes reddunt dejecti sunt, quod verbum ND) non de 


collocatione decora, sed de violenta dejectione usurpatur 
supra iii. 6. 15. 20. 21. 24. vi.17..... Ita vero antici- 
paretur quodammodo hujus visionis explicatio, que demum 
inde a versu 23. sequitur. Praeterea quod statim Senex 
consedisse dicitur, arguit, eum insedisse uni illorum thro- 
norum, qui igitur collocati esse debuerunt. Quemadmodum 
Hebreeum i) jecit, et posuit, collocavit denotat, ut Genes. 


xxxi, 51, J) WN T3807 statua, quam collocavi; ita et 
Chaldaicum N/3) jecit, et ponendi, collocands significatum 


obtinet; hinc Esr. vii. 24, et in Targum 2 Reg. xvii. 14, 
imponere tributum denotat..... Collocandi significationem 
et h. 1. veteres omnes expresserunt. Throni autem illi 
destinati procul dubio erant assessoribus judicii, de quo 
vs. 10.” Rosenmiiller, Schol. in loc. Cf. S. Chrysost. 
in loc. Elra Spdvor éréOnoav’ of Apdvai év ole xabjoeobe, 
@noi, iwi Swoexa Opdvovg. [Matt. xix. 28.] Comm. in 
Dan. Op. t. vi. p. 239. 


LECTURE IV. 


Page 99, Note 8.—Dr. Todd, in his careful and accu- 
rate notes, has shewn how manifold were the divisions of 
Alexander’s kingdom. It is but justice, however, if not 
to other expositors, at all events to Sir Isaac Newton, to 
say, that he states as fully (Observations, p. 170) as does 
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Dr. Todd in his summary (p. 175, Note ~), the distri- 
bution of command which took place on Alexander’s 
death. The turning point, however, in the history, in its 
relation to the prophecy, is when the successors of Alex- 
ander appeared as kings, having, in the language of the 
book of Maccabees, “put crowns upon themselves ;” 
which, undoubtedly, was not immediately “after his death,” 
but some seventeen years after. Then, as stated in Dr. 
Todd’s summary, “after the murder of Alexander and 
the defeat of Ptolemy by Demetrius at sea, Antigonus 
and Demetrius take the title of king, and this example 
is imitated by Lysimachus, Ptolemy, Seleucus, and Cas- 
sander.” Or, as Sir Isaac Newton states it, “upon a 
great victory at sea got by Demetrius, the son of Anti- 
gonus, over Ptolemy, Antigonus took upon himself the 
title of king, and gave the same title to his son..... 
After his example, Seleucus, Cassander, Lysimachus, and 
Ptolemy, took upon themselves the title and dignity of 
kings, having abstained from this honour while there 
remained any of Alexander’s race to inherit the crown. 
Thus the monarchy of the Greeks, for want of an heir, 
was broken into several kingdoms.” (Cf. sup. p. 96.) Five 
years later was the battle of Ipsus, when Antigonus was 
slain, and his dominions divided between Lysimachus and 
Seleucus. Venema, whom Dr. Todd follows, says, “ An- 
tigonus, posteaquam Demetrius Ptolemzum ingente clade 
adfecisset, et Cyprum el eripuisset, hoc rerum suarum 
successu elatus, primus diadema sumsit, et Demetrio 
quoque imposuit. Quod cum fcederati mox imitarentur, 
sex reges subito in scenam prodierunt, Antigonus, Deme- 
trius, Ptolemzus, Lysimachus, Cassander, et ultimus 
Seleucus, qui per orientem ditionis suz pomcria jam 
dilataverat,.... Bello deinde majoribus utrinque viribus 
renovato, et proelio decretorio apud Ipsum in Phrygia 
commisso, Antigonus debellatus, et occisus, regnumque 
ejus extinctum est..... Victores vero reges totum Aniti- 
gont et Demetri regnum, ut verbis Plut. in Demetrio, p. 
902, utar, ‘sicut magnum corpus discerptum diviserunt 
inter se, suisque provinciis adjunxerunt.’ Ex hac quarta 
et ultima divisione Ptolemeus regnum suum retinuit, 
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eique adjunxit Coelesyriam, Phceniciam, et Judeam; Ly- 
simachus preter Thraciam accepit Bithyniam, aliasque 
regiones ad latus Asiaticum Hellesponti et Bospori, Cas- 
sander Macedoniam et Grezciam consecutus est, Seleucus 
reliqua Asiz, adeo ut ab eo tempore regnum Syro Mace- 
donum condiderit.” It would appear, from the very lan- 
guage in which the kingdom of Antigonus and Demetrius 
is here spoken of, that it was to be regarded as one; and 
we have then the five, including Seleucus, reduced, after 
the battle of Ipsus, to four. Venema adds, indeed, “ Su- 
pererat Demetrius, multas in Asia regiones tenens, mox 
iis relictis Macedoniam occupans.” He goes on, however, 
to say, “ Cum vero regno Macedoniz et Greciz non con- 
tentus, Asiam invadere, et regnum paternum recuperare 
adgrederetur, Lysimachum, Ptolemzum, et Seleucum, 
foederatos in se concitavit: novique, sed sibi fatalis, belli 
semina jecit,” &c...... 

Dr. Todd, no doubt, is fully borne out in the statement 
that the “divisions ” of Alexander’s empire were “ ex- 
tremely numerous, and ” that “a more close inspection of 
the history will shew that it is impossible to fix upon any 
four of them (even if we consent to neglect the rest) 
that remained as kingdoms in the same condition for 
twenty years together” (p. 504). Still, I think, the his- 
tory will be found to reflect the language of the pro- 
phecy, carefully considered in itself, declaring, as it does, 
simply that, in the place of the great horn, came up four 
conspicuous ones towards the four winds of heaven. And 
it will be recollected, that these kingdoms are only men- 
tioned as preparatory to the description of the power 
which arose out of one of them,—out of that one which 
Venema specifies as founded by Seleucus, and dating from 
this final division of Alexander’s empire. 

It must be observed, also, in regard to the ancient 
expositors, that, when they spoke of the four kingdoms 
which arose out of Alexander’s empire, they were not 
unmindful of its manifold division. St. Jerome distinctly 
notices it (as does also Theodoret), on the words (Dan. 
xi. 4), “his kingdom shall be plucked up, even for others 
beside those ;” where, in the earlier part of the verse, it 
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had been said, “his kingdom shall be broken, and shall 
be divided toward the four winds of heaven.” He says, 
‘“ Preter regna quattuor Macedoniz, Asiz, Syriz, et 
Aigypti, etiam in alios obscuriores et minores reges Mace- 
donum regnum laceratum est. Significat autem Per- 
diccam, et Crateron, et Lysimachum. Nam Cappadocia, 
et Armenia, Bithynia, et Heraclia, Bosphorusque et aliz 
provinciz de potestate Macedonum recedentes, diversos 
sibi reges constituerunt.” 


Page 121, Note 5.—Vid. inf. Lecture X. p. 306, and 
Note. 


LECTURE V. 


Page 132, Note 9.—The views put forward in the “ His- 
tory of the Jews,” in regard to the sacred history gene- 
rally, and the miracles which it records in particular, 
attracted much attention at the time of its publication: 
I do not know that the manner in which it spoke of 
sacred prophecy was equally noticed. I refer to it here, 
in connexion with the immediate subject of these Lectures, 
as shewing how, if Neologianism find entrance amongst 
us, it will probably not directly deny the power of the 
prophetic Spirit, but tacitly resolve it into efforts of 
human genius or imagination, natural sagacity or poli- 
tical prescience. The historian’s account of the prophets 
is as follows :— 

“As the storm darkened over the Hebrew kingdom, 
the voices of the prophets became louder and more wild ; 
those whose writings have been preserved in our sacred 
volume now come upon the scene. In their magnificent 
lyric odes, we have a poetical history of these momentous 
times, not merely describing the fall of the two Hebrew 
nations, but that of the adjacent kingdoms likewise. As 
each independent tribe or monarchy was swallowed up in 
the great universal empire of Assyria, the seers of Judah 

watched the progress of the invader, and uttered their 
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sublime funeral anthems over the greatness, and the pros- 
perity, and independence of Moab and Amnon, Da- 
mascus, and Tyre. They were like the great tragic chorus 
to the awful drama which was unfolding itself in the 
eastern world. Nor did they confine their views to their 
own internal affairs, or to their own immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Jonah appeared as a man under Divine in- 
fluence in Nineveh; and Nahum described the subsequent 
fate of that spacious city, in images which human ima- 
gination or human language have never surpassed. 

“Still, in general, the poets of Judea were pre-emi- 
nently national. It is on the existing state, the impending 
dangers, and future prospects of Ephraim and Judah, that 
they usually dwell.....In Judah, Joel described the 
successive calamities which desolated the country. But 
Isaiah not only took a great share in all the affairs of the 
successive reigns from Azariah to Hezekiah, described or 
anticipated all the wars, conquests, and convulsions, which 
attended the rise and fall of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
dynasties, but penetrated still further into futurity. To 
Tsaiah may be traced the first clear and distinct inti- 
mations of the important influence to be exercised by the 
Jews on the destiny of mankind—the promise of the 
Messiah, and the remote prospects of future grandeur, 
which tended so strongly to form their national character, 
and are still the indissoluble bond which has held together 
this extraordinary people through centuries of dispersion, 
persecution, and contempt. Still blind to the fulfilment 
of all these predictions in the person and spiritual king- 
dom of Christ, the Jew, in every age and quarter of the 
world, dwells on the pages of his great national prophet, 
and with undying hope looks forward to the long-delayed 
coming of the Deliverer.”—Hist. of the Jews, vol. 1. pp. 
302—304. 

The last sentence, happily, redeems what had gone be- 
fore from the impression which would be derived from it, 
unaccompanied by the sequel. 


Page 134, Note 4.—The manner in which this king is 
first mentioned has given rise to the idea, unfounded, 
Ee 
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I think, of some error in the Hebrew original. It stands 
thus, “And the king of the south shall be strong, and 
one of his princes, and he shall be strong above him ” 
(Dan. xi. 5). “There is manifestly,” says Bp. Newton, 
“either some redundance or some defect in the Hebrew 
copy ; which should be rendered, as it is by the Seventy, 
‘And the king of the south shall be strong, and one of his 
princes shall be strong above him;’ or perhaps may 
better be rendered thus, ‘ And the king of the south shall 
be strong, and one of his princes; and the king of the 
north shall be strong above him, and have dominion ; his 
dominion shall be a great dominion.’” It cannot be 
doubted, I think, that the subject of the latter part of the 
verse 18 Seleucus Nicator; but the text as it stands is 
more correct historically, than with the emendation which 
has been supposed to be necessary. 


Page 135, Note 5.—Bp. Newton’s observation, I am 
well aware, has been regarded as, in fact, a confession, 
“that the discrepancies and deficiencies of the original 
historians have made it less difficult for commentators 
to shape the history to their peculiar interpretations of 
prophecy.” “In this way,” it is said, “the prophecy has 
been used to give a colour to the history, and the history 
is then employed as an evidence for the interpretation 
given to the prophecy.” (Todd, p. 176, note.) If, in any 
case, the statements of historians have been warped by 
expositors, to suit the sacred text of which they have 
supposed it to be the fulfilment, the process has, doubt- 
less, been an inversion of that which is the correct and 
legitimate one; but it is the observation of St. Jerome 
himself, “Ad intelligendas autem extremas partes Da- 
nielis, multiplex Greecorum historia necessaria est.” (Cf. 
sup. cit. p. 118, note 2.) 


Page 135, Note 6.—’AAN’ Suwe, gnot, cat Alay dv 
iEouDevnuévoc, pera torARe Hee meptovotacg cat wAslorne 
suvapewc, Kat kparhoa rig Baotreiag ddAw suvepy@, Kat 
tEarary padXov xpwpevoc rovro S& xal iv ty Seuréog 
émracia & pwaxapiog 20edoaro AavijA, Kai jKxovce tov aylou 
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PaBoriA ALyovrog SdAog ev Ty xept abrov, Kal iv xapdta 
avrov peyadvvOhoerat’ cai StapMepei toAXode, cal eri atw- 
Asia wodAwv orhosra’ cal ivravOa woabrwo, Katicyion 
yao, dnot, Baorrklag tv dAtoOAuact.—Theodoret, in loc. 


Page 142, Note 8.—Sir Isaac Newton says, in his 
comment on these words, “‘ And after him arms,’ that 
is the Romans, ‘shall stand up.’ As ‘JO signifies ‘after 
the king,’ Dan. xi. 8, so 139 may signify ‘after him, ” 
Bishop Newton adds, in a note, “So NWT Ayr}, 
Nehem. xiii. 21, is ‘after that time,’ or ‘from that time 
forth. So likewise, in this very chapter, ver. 28, 
YON AVANT HO is translated ‘after the league made 
with him.’ See the particle 2, in Noldius and Taylor’s 
Concordance.” 

In regard to these instances, it must be observed that, 
in Dan. xi. 8, the particle has the sense of ‘ after’ only as 
implied in the construction of the clause, “he shall con- 
tinue [more] years than the king of the north.” So also 
in Neh. xiii. 21, “from that time” is, no doubt, equivalent 
to “after that time.” So again, in v. 23 of this chapter, 
“‘ after the league,” proceeding from the league, “ made with 
him he shall work deceitfully.” But there is no perfect 
analogy between these cases and that in which it is pro- 
posed to render, “arms shall stand up from him,” as 
though it were equivalent to this, “arms shall stand up 
after him.” It has been suggested, however, that if the 
language of the original “be thought to require a closer 
connexion between Antiochus and the ‘arms’ here men- 
tioned,” than is supplied by mere succession in time, 
“this existed in the case of the Romans, no less really 
than in that of Apollonius and his forces, who ravaged 
Jerusalem.” “The Roman arms stood up from Antiochus, 
as they crept stealthily into the management of his king- 
dom after his death, and began to usurp superiority over 
the Jewish nation.” Birks’ “Two later Visions of Da- 
niel” (pp. 242, 243). There is still, however, great 
difficulty, I think, in this interpretation. St. Jerome 
notices it as that of the Jews, opposed herein to those 
who would interpret the prophecy either of Antiochus, or 
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of Antichriet, or of both. Referring first to those who 
understood it of Antiochus, he says, “ Volunt autem eos 
significari qui ab Antiocho missi sunt post biennium quam 
templum exspoliaverat, ut tributa exigerent 4 Judzis, et 
auferrent cultum Dei; et in templo Jerusalem, Jovis 
Olympii simulachrum et Antiochi statuas ponerent, quas 
nunc ‘abominationem desolationis’ vocat: quando ab- 
latum est holocaustum et juge sacrificium. Que uni- 
versa in typo Antichristi, nostri preecessisse contendunt ; 
qui sessurus est in templo Dei, et se facturus ut Deum. 
Judai autem hoc nec de Antiocho Epiphane, nec de Anti- 
christo; sed de Romanis intelligi volunt, de quibus supra 
dictum est, ‘ Et venient triéres,’ sive Itali atque Romani, 
et humiliabitur. Post multa, inquit, tempora, de ipsis 
Romanis, qui Ptolemzo venere auxilio, et Antiocho com- 
minati sunt, consurget rex Vespasianus, surgent brachia 
ejus, et semina, Titus filius, cum exercitu; et polluent 
sanctuarium, auferentque juge sacrificium, et templum 
tradent sternz solitudini.” 


Page 144, Note 6.—St. Jerome introduces the refer- 
ence to Antichrist with the 21st verse, in his comment on 
which he observes, “ Hucusque ordo historiz sequitur ; 
et inter Porphyrium ac nostros nulla contentio est. 
Cetera que sequuntur usque ad finem voluminis, ille 
interpretatur super persona Antiochi qui cognominatus 
est ‘ Epiphanes,’ frater Seleuci, filius Antiochi Magni, qui 
post Seleucum undecim annis regnavit in Syria; obti- 
nuitque Judzam, sub quo legis Dei persecutio, et Macha- 
beeorum bella narrantur. Nostri autem hec omnia de Anti- 
christo prophetari arbitrantur, qui ultimo tempore futurus 
est. Quumque eis videatur illud opponi; quare tantos 
in medio reliquerit sermo propheticus, 4 Seleuco usque ad 
consummationem mundi; respondent quod et in priori 
historia ubi de regibus Persicis dicebatur, quattuor tantum 
reges post Cyrum Persarum posuerit ; et multis in medio 
transilitis, repent venerit ad Alexandrum regem Mace- 
donum: et hanc esse Scripture sancte consuetudinem, 
non universa narrare; sed ea quz majora videantur 


exponere.” 
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The principle thus laid down would, doubtless, in its 
most general form, apply to an outline marking principal 
events through many centuries; but it would evidently 
apply more specially and strictly in the case of a rapid 
transition, bridging over (so to speak) a long intermediate 
period, as in the case of type and antitype. 


Page 145, Note 7.—St. Jerome thus continues the pas- 
sage quoted in the preceding note: ‘“ Quumque multa 
que postea lecturi et exposituri sumus super Antiochi persona 
conveniant, typum eum volunt Antichristi habere: et que in 
tllo ex parte precesserint, in Antichristo ex toto esse com- 
plenda. Et hunc esse morem Scripture sanctz, ut fu- 
turorum veritatem przmittat in typis, juxta illud quod de 
Domino Salvatore in septuagesimo primo Psalmo dicitur, 
qui prenotatur Salomonis; et omnia que de eo di- 
cuntur, Salomoni non valent convenire. Neque enim 
permansit ille cum sole et ante lunam _ generationis 
generationum: neque dominatus est & mari usque ad 
mare, et & flumine usque ad terminos orbis terrarum; 
nec omnes gentes servierunt e1; neque ante solem per- 
mansit nomen ejus: nec benedictze sunt in ipso omnes 
tribus terre: neque omnes gentes magnificaverunt eum. 
Ex parte autem et quasi in umbra, et imagine veritatis in 
Salomone premissa sunt; ut in Domino Salvatore per- 
fectius implerentur. Sicut igitur Salvator habet et Sa- 
lomonem et czteros Sanctos in typum adventus sui; sic 
et Antichristus pessimum regem Antiochum, qui sanctos 
persequutus est, templumque violavit recté typum sui 
habuisse credendus est. Sequamur igitur expositionis 
ordinem, et jurta utramque explanationem, quid adver- 
sariis, quid nostris videatur, breviter annotemus.” 


Page 148, Note 2.—Our Authorized Version, in the pas- 
sage of St. Paul, 2 Thess. ii. 3—8, seems hardly to express, 
as clearly as the original, what would appear to be the 
essential principle and root of the varied manifestations 
and developments of Antichristian error and transgression. 
Lawlessness, it would seem, is, throughout, the charac- 
teristic marked by the Apostle. For the title 6 dv@pwro¢ 
ric auaptiag, “the man of sin” (ver. 3), might be inter- 
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preted by St. John’s words, ra¢ 6 row tiv auapriay, xal 
Thy avoulay roti’ kal y apaprla éoriv 7) avoula (1 John 
iii, 4). And the revelation of “the man of sin,” thus de- 
scribed, is identical with the revelation of “ that wicked ” 
afterwards spoken of. For the mystery of inquity, law- 
lessness (avoplac), doth already work; only he who now 
letteth will let, until he be taken out of the way. And 
then shall the lawless one (6 avopoc) be revealed” 
(vv. 7, 8). That the spirit of lawlessness threatens to 
characterise fearfully the “latter days,” and that there 
are not wanting signs, in the present state of the world, 
of a ready coalition between the principles of Papal super- 
stition and democratic irreligion, is a subject which can 
here only be commended to the consideration of the 
thoughtful. As regards the former, Dr. Wordsworth’s 
“ Letters to M. Gondon” and “Sequel” may be referred 
to, for proofs of “the destructive character of the Church 
of Rome, both in religion and policy.” 


_ Page 150, Note 7.—Cf. S. Hieron. Algasize, queest. xi. 
on the text in 2 Thess. (i. 4.) “Et extollitur supra 
omne quod dicitur Deus, ut cunctarum gentium deos, sive 
probatam omnem et veram religionem suo calcet pede ; et 
in Templo Dei, vel Terosolymis, (ut quidam putant,) vel 
in Ecclesia, (ut verius arbitramur,) sederit, ostendens se 
tanquam ipse sit Christus, et filius Dei.” Op. tom. iv. 
pars i. p. 209 (ed. Bened.). St. Jerome, however, it 
must be observed, in accordance with the general opinion 
in early times, interpreted the prophecy of Daniel of the 
sacred mountains of Palestine, and, definitely, the mount 
of Olivet, on which, it was believed, Antichrist would 
finally fall. And, indeed, the language of the prophecy 
appears so distinct and definite in its description of the 
taking possession of a “glorious holy mountain,” espe- 
cially when viewed in connexion with the mention of 
Egypt, Libya, and Ethiopia, &c., the tidings out of the 
north and east, &c., that it can hardly, perhaps, be under- 
stood otherwise than as marking out some spot emphati- 
cally so described, whatever that spot may be. 
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LECTURE VI. 


Page 185, Note 8.—Cf. Spencer de Legibus Hebr. (Lib. 
ili, cap. 3. diss. v.).  Secundo vox ‘cherub,’ ad fortem, 
potentem, et validum significandum in Scripturis usurpa- 
tur. Hunc sensum voci affigendum docent Dei ad regem 
Tyri verba, MDD AND NN i. e. interprete Tremellio, 
‘Tu cherub eras, ex quo unxi te,’ &c. Ubi procul dubio 
vox illa potentiam et magnitudinem illam indicat, qua rex 
ille vicinos, imo et semetipsum superavit, ex quo Deus 
illum ad sedem regiam evexisset. Eam etiam notationem 
astruit cognata Syrorum dialectus, in qua NAYS potentem 
et magnum, et NMAND vim aut fortitudinem sonare Lexi- 
corum consensu comprobatum est. [This sense, however, 
of the Syriac seems questionable. Vid. Ges. Lex. in voc.] 
Hisce firmitatis aliquid addit Philo, (Lib. de Profug. p. 
465,) qui tradit [haud dubie ex Hebreorum disciplina] 
per ‘Cherubim’ rd¢ rev “Ovrog duvapuetc, tiv re momriKcny 
cal Baorixhyv, ‘ potentias ejus qui est, creatricem et regalem,’ 
designari; et iAaorjpiov fuisse ciuBorov rii¢ tAew Tov 
Ocov Suvduewc, ‘symbolum propitie Dei potentiz.’ Est 
itaque cur credatur, vocem ‘ Cherub’ apud Hebrzos anti- 
quiores potentie notationem habuisse, quamvis significa- 
tionis hujus antique vix ulla, nisi in cognato Syrorum 
idiomate, supersint vestigia;....hzec animum inducunt 
opinari, vocem ‘Cherub’ fortitudinis significatum apud 
Hebrzos antiquiores habuisse. Inde vero res hec mihi 
penitus confirmatur, quod Deus in sacris literis nunquam 
‘super Cherubim sedere ’ vel ‘ equitare’ dicatur, nisi cum 
illius potentia et fortitudo celebranda vel invocanda 
veniat.” .... 

He refers to 1 Sam. iv. 4; 2 Kings xix. 15; Psal. Ixxx. 
1; xcix. 1; xvi. 11 (Cf. sup. pp. 168—172), and then 
goes on to say, “ Quid autem sancti viri, Dei sessionem inter 
Cherubinos, tanquam firmissimum potentiz argumentum 
toties adhiberent: nisi quod ‘Cherubim ’ fortes et validos 
olim denotaret, ideoque certum potentiz divine rebus 
suis affuturze omen et argumentum inde capiendum existi- 
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marent? Hisce nonnihil presidii preebent Procopii verba 
(in Genes. c. 8. p. 79): ‘Scriptura solet vocare Cherubim, 
quicquid potens est. Id vel inde patet: “Qui sedet super 
Cherubim,” id est, qui potens est regnare: “ Ascendit 
super Cherubim et éerdo@n,” i. e. cum multa et magna 
advenit potentia.’ ”—pp. 844, 845. 


LECTURE VII. 


Page 203, Note 6.—Mede says, on the first seal, “ Pri- 
mus imperii Romani casus et sané insignis, primordium 
est victorize Christi; qua Dei Romani debellari, eorumque 
cultores, sagittis evangelii confixi, passim deficere, Christo- 
que victori colla submittere incipiunt. "E&mA0e (inquit) 
voy, kat (N.B.) iva vxhoy’ id est, Nondum jam plené 
vicit, sed fundamenta jecit victoriz, deinde magis ma- 
gisque complende. 

...“Sequentium quidem Sigillorum initia impera- 
toribus Romanis diriguntur: sed ubi Christi res gesta 
describitur, ejus solius Imperatoris ratio habenda fuit.” 
—Comment. Apocalypt. (Works, p. 442.) 


LECTURE VIII. 


Page 251, Note 8.—It appears to me, that these words 
of our Blessed Lord will not admit of any interpretation, 
other than that which would refer them to the generation 
then living. The words, as they stand in St. Matthew, are 
"Auny Atyw dyiv, [S74, Mark and Luke] od ux) rapéA\Oy 4 
yevea altn Ewe av [uéypic ov, Mark] ravra ratra yévnra 
[Ewe Gv wavra yévnra, Luke]. The concluding verb is, 
perhaps, best rendered in our Version, in St. Mark’s 
Gospel, “ till all these things be done.” I cannot think 
that 1 yevea atrn can be understood of the Jewish na- 
tion, through many generations, or of the human race. It 
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would appear that, down to this point in His prophecy, 
our Blessed Lord is answering His disciples’ question as 
to “the sign of” His “coming,” and then proceeds to 
speak of that other day of His final coming, and “ of the 
end of the world.” And upon this, it would seem, He 
enters in the following verse, in which it is said, “ But of 
that day and hour knoweth no man,” &c. 


LECTURE IX. 


Page 258, Note 1.—The words in St. Ignatius, ivro¢ rov 
Ouciacrnpiov may be illustrated by a reference to Rev. xi. 
1 (cf. sup. pp. 291—293), and by Mede’s note on that 
place. He observes, “Q@vovacrfpiov non altare tantum 
holocausti, quod ibi situm, sed spatium etiam circum- 
jectum, id est, totum altaris et sacrificii locum designat ; 
ut ex verbis ei proximé coherentibus colligitur, xat 
mpookuvouvrac év airy, id est, gv ry Svatactnply. Quo- 
modo etiam Svoraorjpiov sumitur cap. 14. v. 18. et cap. 
16. 7. Vide Bezam. Unde Lexicon vetus Grecolat. Svoia- 
orhptoy interpretatur ‘ Altarium,’ ‘ Sacrarium,’” .... And 
in a note he observes, “Ita Socrates Suva:acrfpiwy vocat, 
non sacram mensam, sed iepareiov. Vid. lib. i. cap. 25. 
Gr. XZ’. et confer cum Theodoreto, lib. i. cap. 14. Vide 
et Canon. Trull. 69. Zosimum lib. 5. rpamreZa rov xaXov- 
pévov Svatacrnglov. Item Nicephorum lib. viii. cap. 80, 
disertiss.” 


Page 279, Note 5.—“ The pretensions of the Gnostics 
to penetrate the depths of God,” Dr. Burton observes, 
‘‘ may perhaps be alluded to in Rev. ii. 24, by the words 
7a B40 rov Zarava. This was the opinion of Hammond, 
‘de Antichristo,’ IITI.1. p. 5.” Burton’s Bampton Lec- 
tures, p. 84, note. It will be recollected what a prominent 
place was assigned to BuAd¢ in the Gnostic genealogies, as 
the First Cause ofall things. See Burton, p. 394; Bp. of 
Lincoln’s Clement of Alexandria, pp. 277—280, &c. 
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Page 280, Note 3.—It can hardly, I think, be doubted 
that heresies of the Gnostic family were those which the 
apostles refer to, when they speak of false teachers, de- 
ceivers, and Antichrists, as already in the world, and warn 
their disciples against them. See 2 Tim. iii. 6—9; Tit. i. 
11; 1 John un. 18, 19, &c. 


Page 282, Note 6. —“ M. Matter, after noticing the minor 
sects which harassed the outset of Christianity, and the 
attempts to unite Judaism and Christianity, as shewn in 
the Nazarene and the Ebionite sects, observes, that mis- 
chievous as all these were, they were but the prelude of a 
far more fearful defection, which shewed itself even at the 
end of the first century, and which was foreseen by the 
apostles. When they saw that Judaism introduced into 
Christianity such heterogeneous elements, they must have 
foreseen that Paganism, in its turn, would endeavour to 
bestow on Christianity its philosophy, its mythology, and 
its mysteries. They could, however, hardly have ima- 
gined that such an innumerable quantity of sects, enter- 
taining notions so absolutely opposed to each other, would 
rise in the bosom of the same Church. (Hist. Univ. vol. 
i. p. 166.) 

“The following remarks, by the same author, deserve 
attention: ‘Les associations Gnostiques, se multipliant 
ainsi 4 l’infini, ne pouvaient que désoler les Chrétiens. . . . 
Les Gnostiques, 4 la richesse, 4 ’éclat de leurs doctrines, a 
Penthousiasme qui les animait pour elles, joignaient encore 
les ressources d’une profonde érudition, les prestiges d’une 
thaumaturgie artificieusement combinée, et, si nous en 
croyons le sévére Irénée, les séductions des intrigues 
galantes. Ils acquirent, par tous ces moyens, une telle 
influence, et se firent une telle foule des partisans, qu’ils 
passérent souvent pour les Chrétiens par excellence. 
Ils jetérent, cependant, par leur culte, leurs mceurs, et 
toutes leurs aberrations, une telle défaveur sur la société 
Chrétienne, que on comprend facilement la véhémence, 
souvent injuste, avec laquelle les défenseurs de I’Eglise 
orthodoxe les combattent.’—p. 171.” 

Mr. Rose adds, “I have often, I confess, been in- 
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clined to think, that the emersion of pure Christianity, 
so to speak, from errors so very widely spread among 
those who.... were so eminently calculated to corrupt 
and destroy, was, of itself, a sufficient proof of the truth 
of the religion.”—pp. 156, 157. 


LECTURE X. 


Page 296, Note 5.— But see the remarks of Bp. 
Horsley on the instances cited by Wintle. (Dissertation 
“on the Prophetical Periods,” British Magazine, vol. iv. 
p- 721.) 


Page 298, Note 1.—Dr. Maitland refers to Lev. xii. 5, 
but would render the word O'YawW simply “ sevens,” ob- 
serving upon it, “ Whether this is any thing more than 
such an elliptical form of expression as is common in all 
languages, when (as in this case) the context renders any 
mistake impossible, I do not determine.” (Enquiry, p. 
8.) We are not, however, at liberty, I think, to discard 
the Masoretic points, which mark the word as dual, 
OYA; and our Authorized Version accordingly renders 


it “two weeks.” Dr. M‘Caul, in opposition to a ground- 
less hypothesis of the reviewer whom he is combating, 
adopts the same interpretation, and quotes the Targum 
as deciding “ that oyaw ‘two weeks’ means fourteen 
days; for, instead of the corresponding Chaldee word for 
weeks, it puts OY MAN, fourteen days, and the Septu- 
agint the same, dic érra nuépac.”’ (Remarks on the Morn- 
ing Watch, p. 23.) 

It may be argued that, in Dan. x. 2, 3, the addition of 
the word D>’ proves that, without such addition, the word 


OYAw, standing by itself, would signify weeks not of days. 
But, beside that the occurrence of the same word, used in 


the sense of weeks of years, in the prophecy immediately 
preceding, would sufficiently account for this addition, it 
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must be borne in mind how frequently the word DD is 


added where the whole of a continuous period is denoted. 
Thus, according to the marginal rendering, oyaw mw 
DD’ signifies “three full weeks,” ¢. e. three weeks, even 80 
many days; in like manner as DY‘? win signifies “a 


full month,” “the space of a month,” E. V. (Gen. xxix. 14.) 


Page 299, Note 3.—“‘ And Laban said .... Fulfil her 
week—DNI yaw np —« the week of this one” (Leah),— 


i.e. the week of the marriage feast for her,—‘‘and we 
will give thee this one also (Nt FN D3)” i.e. Rachel, “ for 


the service which thou shalt yet serve with me yet seven 
other years” (NTN ow yaw). It had been already 
related (v. 22) how Laban had “ gathered together all the 
men of the place, and made a feast,” for the marriage of 
his daughter to Jacob; and that the marriage feasts lasted 
seven days, appears sufficiently from Judges xiv. 12. 17. 
The history in Genesis continues, “ And Jacob did s0, 
and fulfilled her week ” (Nt yaw NDD1)— the week of 


this one, Leah, duly celebrating his marriage with her, 
by keeping the seven days of the marriage feast— and 
he (Laban) gave him Rachel his daughter to wife also” 
(v. 28). ‘ And he went in also unto Rachel, .... and served 
with him yet seven other years” (AVON DIWw yaw Thy) 
(v. 30). The week (YAW), or seven days, of the marriage 
feast, and the seven years (D°% YIW) of service, seem to 


be clearly distinguishable from each other. 

And so also Dr. M‘Caul observes, “ That the period of 
the seven days of the marriage feast, which is expressed in 
Gen. xxix. 27 by YAW is expressed in Judges xiv. 12 by 
OD Nyaw. ‘Fulfil her week,’ says Laban. ‘Samson 
made there a feast, for so used the young men to do,.... 
and Samson said unto them, I will now put forth a riddle 
unto you: if ye can declare it me within the seven days of 
the feast.’ That ‘week,’ JAW, Gen. xxix. 27, means the 
seven days of the feast, is shewn by Patrick, who says, 
‘Perfect this marriage with Leah by keeping a seven days’ 
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feast (as the custom was), and then thou shalt have Rachel 
also. For he doth not speak of a week of years, but of 
days ; as Mr. Selden shews out of many authors, L. v. de 
Jure N. et Gent. cap. v.. where he hath this plain com- 
mentary upon these words: ‘ Marriages are to be cele- 
brated, according to custom, by a seven days’ feast: com- 
plete this marriage thou hast begun with Leah, and then 
upon condition of another seven years’ service, thou shalt 
keep her wedding feast seven days’” (Remarks, pp. 28, 
24). 


Page 802, line 13.—Thus Hippolytus, cap. 47. Aéyee 
yap "Iwavunc,.... kal mpognredcova ijutpac xiAiag dia- 
xoolag éEhxovra, mepieAnuévoe caxxovce’ rouréort, rd 
iyuau tic EBSoudadoc, fe etpnxe Aavifi.... Kat Srav 
rerfowot tov Spdpov a’rwy xal ryv papruplay airway, ri 
gnow & rpophrnc; To Onplov rd avaBaivoy kk rii¢ aBboaou 
roihoe per avrayv mdAEuor, kal vikhos av’rovc, Kal amoxrevel 
avrovc..... Again (in reference to Rev. xii. 14), avrafl cio 
ai yfArae Staxdow: EEhxovra, rd Hucov rig EBSouddoc, (the 
latter half, apparently, of the week,) dg xparfoe répavvog 
Sudxwv tHv txxAnolay pebyovcay amd wéAEwe sic méALY, Kad 
év gonula xpumropéyny év roic Opeoww.... (cap. 61.) Tobrwy 
ovv iooutiywy, ayannti, cai rig plac EBSopaduc sic Sto 
pegiaSelonc, kat rov BdeAbyparoc tig eonudcewc tére 
avagavivroc, cal rwv dbw rpopytay Kal mpodpdpuwy rod 
Kuplov reAstwoavrwy rov tdvov Spduov, xat rov oburavrocg 
xéapou sic ovvréXsay Aowrdv étoxouévou, ri meptActrerat, 
adr’ fH emipavaa rov Kuplov cai owriipog juwy Incov 
Xptorov rov Oeov az’ ovpavwr, cic Sv Amixauev;.... 
(cap. 64.) 

In like manner, the author of the treatise “ De Con- 
summatione Mundi,” attributed to Hippolytus: Tow yap 
Aavijd eimdvroc, ‘EBSouada play Shoopuat ri Scabheny pov, 
ra ixra irn enAwoe Td Tyutov tig EBdopadog, row xnptEa 
rove Tpoghrac’ kal To Huov rig EBSouadoc, hryouy ra tela 
jou ern Baotrebon 6 avtixpicrog él riig yiic’ Kal pera 
TOUTO apOicera H BacAsla adrov Kat 4 dd&a. (cap. 25.) 

It is not, however, perhaps very easy to determine 
absolutely from these or similar passages, whether the 
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writers would not still take literally the period assigned in 
the prophecy to the state of death of the witnesses ; and 
it is, no doubt, as Dr. Maitland observes, “ reasonable to 
suppose that those who conceived of the individual wit- 
nesses prophesying during 1260 natural days,....and 
who should then be literally slain and rise from the dead, 
did also understand the three days and a half, during 
which these witnesses should be dead, as natural days, 
unless they explicitly stated the contrary.” Reply to a 
review in the “ Morning Watch ” (1830), p. 25. 


Page 304, Note 7.—On the question as to the age of 
the author of this commentary, Mr. Elliott has a note, 
p. 967. He would fix it between a.p. 430 and a.p. 530, 
and thinks it clear that the writer belonged to the African 
Church. He remarks, upon the “ Admonitio ” prefixed by 
the Benedictine editors, that “Primasius and Bede may 
have copied from the author of this Commentary, as well as 
he from them.” This point would deserve careful inquiry 
and comparison of passages. Dr. Wordsworth observes 
of this Exposition on the Apocalypse, that it “is very 
valuable,” and thinks it “very probable that these Ho- 
milies contain considerable portions of Tichonius’ trea- 
tise, adapted to the use of the Church.” Wordsworth’s 
Apocalypse, Appendix A. p. 114. 

Mr. Elliott appeals to “yet another expositor of the 
fifth century, viz. Prosper,” as an authority for the inter- 
pretation of the three days and a half as representing 
three years and a half. He quotes the “ Dimidium Tem- 
poris,” cap. 16. “* Tres et dimidius dies tribus annis et 
sex mensibus respondent, quibus potestas erit Antichristo ; 
eisque suppletis coram oculis inimicorum Helias et Enoch 
ascendentes in ccelum ibunt.’ Bibl. Patr. Max. viii. 48.” 
There seems, however, to be considerable doubt as to the 
authorship of this treatise. Vid. Admonit. in lib. de Pro- 
miss. et Predict. Dei, apud Prosperi Op. (ed. Paris, 1711), 
Append. p. 86. It would appear that the author be- 
longed to the African church, and lived in the fifth 
century. 

It must be observed, however, that the writers referred 
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to, do, certainly, not speak as modern expositors have 
commonly spoken of the “ prophetic style,” as using a day 
for a year; on the contrary, some of the instances to which 
they refer, they refer to (as is observed in the Lecture) as 
instances of the converse ; which, however, they regard as 
supplying parallel instances illustrative of the mode of 
prophetic communication which they conceive to be 
adopted here. That, as a general principle, in the “ pro- 
phetic style,” a day must be understood to represent a 
year, is undoubtedly a statement which it would be diffi- 
cult to maintain. 


Page 305, Note 8.—Andreas Ceesariensis is referred to, 
inasmuch as he mentions this interpretation as held by 
others. On the passage which speaks of the treading 
down of the holy city forty and two. months, he says, 
“ Quadraginta autem duo menses temporis brevitatem, quo 
Novi Testamenti mysteria 4 primo Christi adventu ad 
secundum obtinebunt, exprimere aiunt.” (Interp. Lat.) 
‘His own opinion inclined, however,” as Mr. Elliott 
observes, “to construe it of the literal three years and a 
half of Antichrist’s expected reign.” 

Ambrosius Ansbertus, upon the ministry of the two 
witnesses, says, “Ita plane in his duobus testibus Enoch 
et Eliam accipimus, unum scilicet ante legem et unum in 
lege ; ut tamen in illorum specie genus etiam attendamus, 
id est, sanctam Ecclesiam in suis predicatoribus: sicque 
mille ducentis sexaginta diebus specialiter tempus Anti- 
christi; ut tamen retroacta tempora, que nunc volvuntur, 
illi dies comprehendant: quatenus initium fidei Christiane 
et consummationem, principium persecutionis Christianz 
et finem, contineant. Quod etiam ante nos qui hanc 
revelationem subtilius quam alii exposuerunt, secuti sunt.” 
(Bibl. Patr. Max. tom. xiii. p. 522. Cf. pp. 534, 545.) 

Bruno Astensis, on Rev. xii. 6: “ Per dies 1260 omne 
tempus a Christi preedicatione usque ad diem ultimum 
intelligimus.” (Ibid. tom. xx. p. 1697.) 

The interpretation, however, which thus applied the 
vision to the whole duration of the Church militant, was 
essentially grounded, as it would appear, upon the belief 
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that there would be three déeral years and a half of trial 
and persecution at the latter end of the Church’s warfare, 
even as there were three years and a half of the earthly 
ministry of its Divine Head, at the first opening of the 
Gospel dispensation. The period specifically marking the 
first great scene and the last was regarded as mystically 
extended to include the whole. 


Page 306, Note 1.—Joachim “ taught that the period of 
three times and a half’, or of forty-two months, or of 
1260 days, signified no less than 1260 years: ‘ Accepto 
haud dubié die pro anno, et 1260 diebus’ pro totidem 
annis.’ And he explained the month of thirty days to 
mean a generation of thirty years..... However, there 
was really to be a period of three natural years and one- 
half at the end of the corresponding mystical period ; and 
that will form the especial period of the great Antichrist’s 
tyranny: ‘Qualiter anni isti ad totius Bestiz universi- 
tatem pertineant, in opere Concordiz dictum est. Revera 
autem anni tres et dimidius* esse creduntur, quibus 
maximé hec tempestas deseviet.’ They constitute the 
reign of the ‘regulus,’ or Daniel’s eleventh king ‘, and in 
them ‘ gravior inducetur vexatio °.’ 

“The persecution and tribulations of 1260 years are 
those of the Church militant from its earliest beginnings, 
viz., from the nativity of its persecuted Founder; and 
those years are accordingly computed from that great 
epoch. ‘During all that number of years, the holy city 
is trampled by the nations; because, while that space of 
time lasts which three years and a half designate, power 
is given to the infidels to trample the faithful, though par- 
tially indeed, and not in toto *.”—British Magazine, vol. 
xvi. pp. 370, 371. 


Page 306, Note 3.—To the writers referred to in the 
Lecture may be added Rupertus Tuitiensis, of the twelfth 


1 See Exp. in Apoc. fol. 9, b. 148, ‘ See Expos. in Apoc. fol. 9, b. 
b. ; in Hierem. c. 20, p. 285. 143,a; Liber Concordie, 5, c. 112. 
2 Liber Concordiz, 2, c. 16, and 5 In Hieremiam, c. 20 
5, c. 118. 6 In Apoc. 148, b. 
3 In Apoc. 165, b. 
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century, who, on the words “Et post tres dies et dimi- 
dium,” &c., says, “Quantum temporis supra signifi- 
caverat, dicendo: Et civitatem sanctam calcabunt men- 
sibus quadraginta duobus: itemque: Et prophetabunt 
diebus mille ducentis sexaginta, tantundem significat, 
dicendo nunc, tribus diebus et dimidio. Itemque, et 
post dies tres et dimidium. Tempus ergo, et tempora, 
et dimidium temporis, i. annos tres et semissem, tres dies 
ac dimidium hic appellat. Cur hoc?” The explanation 
which he gives is as follows, continuing the question: 
“Cur dum prophetarent testes isti, tempus prophetiz 
illorum diebus mille ducentis sexaginta, id est, tribus 
annis et dimidio prefinitum est, postquam autem prophe- 
taverunt, postquam bestia occidit corpora, post hc non 
habitura quid faciat, pro tribus annis et dimidio, tres dies 
et dimidium dicere vel scribere complacitum est? Ni- 
mirum quia sanctis Dei testibus in agno [agone] permo- 
lesto pro veritate certantibus, dum instat, dum presens 
est molestiz tempus, dum quo nolunt ducuntur, sensui 
fragilissimz carnis longum videtur; postquam autem abierit 
tempus illud, ut jam ultra non sit mors, neque luctus, 
neque clamor, neque dolor, quod prima abierunt, tunc 
demum positis in eternitate beata, respicientibus post 
tergum, breve videbitur fuisse quod pertulerunt, et tunc 
perpendent quam vere Apostolus dixerit: Quia non sunt 
condignz passiones hujus temporis ad futuram gloriam, 
que revelabitur in nobis.” Comment. lib. vi. (Op. t. ii. 
p. 553. ed. Mogunt. 1631.) 

The explanation here given is peculiar; but the manner 
in which the interpretation of three days and a half, as 
equivalent to the three years and a half, is stated thus 
undoubtingly, is very observable. 


Page 312, Note 7.—“ King Henry VI., in his charter’, 
dated in the twentieth year of his reign, whereby he gives 
certain lands to the University, saith thus of it—... ‘ad 
nostram notabilem et famosam Universitatem Oxon. que 
velut oliva in domo Domini fructifera, quamplures pal- 


? Pat. 20. Hen. VI. p. J. m. 5. 
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mites fructuosos, viros viz. fructuosos, in scientiis libe- 
ralibus notabiliter imbutos....a non modico tempore 
transacto huc usque continue protulit et produxit.’ .. .”— 
Anthony 4 Wood, l.c. Comp. p. 77. (History and An- 
tiquities, by Gutch, vol. 1.) where it is said, in reference to 
the same university, as described in ancient charters, “A 
place it is from which, as King Edward ITI. ° saith, ‘honores 
et commoda nobis et regno nostro Angliz provenerunt et 
provenire sperantur in futurum,’ &c..... a qué Uni- 
versitate’ (saith he elsewhere °) ‘clerici fructuosi et de 
scientia famosi pro directione reipublicz ante hc tem- 
pora sunt extracti, &c.....quz Universitas, veluti vitis 
abundans per exercitium literalis scientiz innumeros pro- 
duxit palmites fructuosos, viros, viz. providos et discretos, 
qui sicut novellz olivarum frondentes et foecundantes in 
fructum, nedum regnum nostrum Angliz (they are the 
words of the same King '), sed orbem terrarum in circuitu 
intellectus et sapientize dulcedine repleverunt, &c..... 
Ex Universitatis nostre predictz (saith the said King 
elsewhere *) et studentium in eadem doctrina, fides dila- 
tatur Catholica, et sancta Der ecclesia, maxime Anglicana, 
dilucidé roboratur, &c.....de qua (etiam) tot ad re- 
gendum populos, ad illuminationem multorum, doctores 
hactenus processerunt,” &c. 


Page 313, Note 9.—The University thus addresses its 
appeal to the Archbishop of Canterbury (Henry Chichele), 
and other Bishops of the Church in Synod assembled, 
anno 1438: “QO quam dolendum est, piissimi Patres, 
vineam Domini Sabaoth, Ecclesiam scilicet unicam Dei 
sponsam, tam impudentibus atque indoctis cultoribus ad 
excolendum esse traditam: quomodo lucerne ardentes in 
SS. Dei Ecclesia erunt, si nec oleum, nec lumen in 
lampade fuerit: quid dicemus de his, nunquid primum 
oleum sanctz conversationis ac vitz integritatem, nunquid 
et lumen doctrine scientiz et veritatis, quo officium 
sancte predicationis ac administrationis Verbi Dei ex- 


8 Pat. 27 Edw. III. 


p. 2. m. 1 Pat. 30 Edw. IIT. p. 2. 
® Pat. 29 Edw. III. p. 1. 
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erceant intus in animis foveant?” &c....— Anthony 4 
Wood, vol. i. p. 589. 


Page 322, Note 9.—Bp. Horsley’s interpretation, or 
forebodings, of the sackcloth ministry of the witnesses 
ought here to be noticed. He says :— 

“The Church of God on earth will be greatly reduced 
(as we may well imagine) in its apparent numbers, in the 
times of Antichnst, by the open desertion of the powers 
of the world. This desertion will begin in a professed 
indifference to any particular form of Christianity, under 
the pretence of universal toleration, which will proceed 
from no true spirit of charity and forbearance, but from a 
design to undermine Christianity by multiplying and en- 
couraging sectaries. The pretended toleration will go far 
beyond a just toleration, even as it regards the different 
sects of Christians. The governments will pretend an 
indifference to all, and will give a protection in preference 
to none. All establishments will be set aside. From the 
toleration of the most pestilent heresies, they will proceed 
to the toleration of Mahometanism, atheism, and at last 
to a positive persecution of the truth of Christianity. In 
these times, the temple of God will be reduced almost 
to the holy place, ¢. e., to the small number of real Chris- 
tians who worship the Father in spirit and in truth, and 
regulate their doctrine, and their worship, and their whole 
conduct strictly by the word of God. The merely 
nominal Christians will all desert the profession of the 
truth, when the powers of the world desert it. And this 
tragic event I take to be typified by the order to St. John 
to measure the temple and the altar, and leave the outer 
court (national churches) to be trodden under foot by the 
Gentiles. The property of the clergy will be pillaged, 
the public worship insulted and vilified, by these deserters 
of the faith they once professed, who are not called apo- 
states, because they never were in earnest in the profession. 
Their profession was nothing more than a compliance 
with fashion and public authority. In principle they 
were always, what they now appear to be, Gentiles. 
When this general desertion of the faith takes place, then 
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will commence the sackcloth ministry of the witnesses. 
For it is evident that they begin to prophesy in sackcloth 
when the holy place has been measured and the outer 
court is given up. They will then be clothed in sack- 
cloth. There will be nothing of splendour in the external 
appearance of these churches; they will have no support 
from governments—no honours—no emoluments—no im- 
munities—no authority, but that which they derive from 
Him who commissioned them to be his witnesses.” Let- 
ters, Brit. Mag. vol. v. p. 520. 

Bp. Horsley’s view of the prophecy derives additional 
importance from the general course and apparent ten- 
dency of events since his time. And the description given 
of the prophesying in sackcloth, with the idea which 
that imagery would convey, may appear, perhaps, more 
easily to combine with the shorter period than with the 
longer ; especially if the fulfilment of it be looked for in 
national churches. It must be borne in mind, at the same 
time, that the ministry of the prophets in Israel, from 
which the imagery in the vision is borrowed, might well 
have been so described throughout the period of its con- 
tinuance ; although sometimes these ministers and wit- 
nesses of God were in “ honour,” as well as sometimes in 
“dishonour ;” and, even in the days of the captivity in 
Babylon, those who “stopped the mouths of lions,” and 
“quenched the violence of fire,” were chief ministers in 
kings’ courts. (Compare Bp. Ken’s “Sermon preached 
in the King’s Chapel at Whitehall, 1685,” on the history 
and character of Daniel.) Bp. Horsley’s interpretation, 
it will be observed, closely connects the prophecy con- 
cerning the two witnesses with national churches, although 
he would limit the predicted ministry to a much shorter 
period than twelve hundred and sixty years. If the appli- 
cation of the prophecy to the longer period be admitted, 
we might quote, in illustration of it, the language which 
has been well employed in reference to the Church, even 
where apparently in power and prosperity,— 


“By monarchs clad in gems and gold, 
She goes a mourner still.”— The Christian Year. 
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On the other hand, the parallel presumed, as we have 
seen, by some expositors of venerable antiquity, between 
the first and the last times of the Gospel, the ministry 
and sufferings of the Divine Head of the body and of His 
mystical body, the Church, would be evidently the nearer 
and closer, if the ministry of the witnesses were for three 
literal years and a half, and their state of death for three 
days and a half. But in either case it would seem that a 
period of three literal years and a half, whether under the 
description of twelve hundred and sixty days, or of three 
days and a half,—a period of special trial and affliction to 
the Church, and temporary triumph to her enemies,—was 
ordained for her to pass through. 


Page 332.—(Comp. pp. 289. 295, 296. 339.) In regard 
to any passages in which the different periods variously 
designated as “a time, times, and a half,” “ forty and two 
months,” or a “thousand two hundred and threescore 
days” are spoken of, in the Lectures, as marking “the 
same period,” or “a like period,”—in regard, severally, to 
the treading of the holy city by the Gentiles, the ministry 
of the witnesses, the abode of the woman in the wilder- 
ness, and the dominion of the wild beast,—it is to be ob- 
served, the words are used with the limitation expressed 
in the following extract from Dean Woodhouse. “ These 
three prophetic periods,” he observes, “are of the same 
length or duration: they measure the same quantity of 
time. But another question will arise; whether they 
measure the same identical period; for although allowed 
to measure the same quantity of time, they may possibly 
succeed each other; or if they be contemporary in some 
parts, yet it may not appear that they quadrate and agree 
in all: their beginnings and their endings may not be at 
the same points.” From a careful comparison of the 
several periods, he arrives at the conclusion that “all of 
them appear to synchronize in some paris of their course : 
but that they agree and coincide in ail their points,” as 
Mede endeavours to prove, he thinks, “will not be so 
easily admitted.” He observes, that “there is an interval, 
full of action, between the fall of the dragon and the rise 
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of the beast, namely, that in which the dragon pursues 
the woman, casting after her torrents of water; and it is 
not till after he has in vain tried this method of destroy- 
ing her, that, enraged at his disappointment, he raises up 
the beast to war against the rest of her offspring (see ch. 
xii. 13—17; and ch. xui. 1).” The synchronism of the 
beast with the prophecy of the witnesses seems likewise 
defective in proof.” ‘ Nothing is more manifest than that 
the beast does not come to his end at the same time with 
the witnesses; for the witnesses are slain by him; and 
when they are slain, they finish their prophetical office ; 
as is expressly declared in ch. xi. 7. Add to this, that 
the earthquake and fall of one tenth of the city, which 
concludes the prophecy of the witnesses, and also the 
sixth trumpet (ch. xi.), cannot be the same with the great 
slaughter and total victory under the seventh trumpet 
(ch. xix.), when the beast is destroyed.” 

‘The four grand Apocalyptic periods,” the same writer 
further observes, “ are involved very much together, and 
before the final completion of them alJ has taken place, it 
may not be in the power of man to settle the times when 
each of them had its commencement. .... Commentators 
seem to have been too adventurous in fixing the exact 
commencement of these periods, which appear to be in- 
volved in a purposed obscurity, which the event only can 
clear.” (Annotations, pp. 272—277.) 


LECTURE XI. 


Page 339, Note 5.—“Ascetics,” as Bingham shews, 
“there were always in the Church; but the monastic life, 
neither name nor thing, was not known till toward the 
fourth century. Mr. Pagi fixes its original to the time of 
Constantine (Crit. in Baron. an. 318. n. 12), and he cites 
Holstenius and Papebrochius for the same opinion.” Its 
first origin, indeed,.is traced, in what follows, to the times 
of “the Decian persecution, which was about the middle 
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of the third century,” when “ many persons in Egypt, to 
avoid the fury of the storm, fled to the neighbouring 
deserts and mountains, where they not only found a safe 
retreat, but also more time and liberty to exercise them- 
selves in acts of piety and divine contemplations; which 
sort of life, though at first forced upon them by necessity, 
became so agreeable to some of them that, when the per- 
secution was over, they would not return to their ancient 
habitations again, but chose rather to continue in those 
cottages or cells which they had made for themselves in 
the wilderness.” Still there were “only a few single 
persons scattered here and there in the deserts of Egypt, 
till Pachomius, in the peaceable reign of Constantine, when 
the persecutions were ended, procured some monasteries 
to be built in Thebais in Egypt, from whence the custom 
of living as regulars in societies was followed, by degrees, 
in other parts of the world, in the succeeding ages.” 
(Bingham, b. vii. chap. i. sect. 4.) 

In connexion with Bp. Taylor’s observations, quoted in 
the Lectures, may be cited the following, from Herbert’s 
“Country Parson.” “He often readeth the lives of the 
primitive monks, hermits, and virgins, and wondereth not 
so much at their patient suffering and dying under perse- 
cuting emperors (though that indeed be very admirable), as 
at their daily temperance, abstinence, watchings, and con- 
stant prayers and mortifications, in times of peace and pro- 
sperity.” (chap. 9.) With this may be compared the de- 
scription given in his poem, “The Church Militant,” 
how— 

“ Holy Macarius and great Anthony 
Made Pharaoh Moses ; changing th’ history. 
Goshen was darkness ; Egypt full of lights.” 


Page 340, Note 6.—“*‘ We are not,’ he justly observes,” 
says Mr. Elliott, continuing his reference to Milner, “to 
form an idea of ancient monks from modern ones. It was 
a mistaken thing in holy men of old to retire altogether 
from the world. But there is reason to believe that it 
originated in piety.’ A sketch,” Mr. Elliott continues, 
‘of the monk Antony’s character and faith follows [in 
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Milner], which should be read. Instead of Antony’s 
heading (as we might perhaps expect from his being a 
monk),” says Mr. Elliott, “the gathering superstitions 
of the times, he is actually associated with Vigilantius 
by Mr. Daubuz, p. 538, as an opponent to them.” (Hore 
Apocalyptic, p. 798, note.) 

“T fully agree,” Mr. Elliott elsewhere says, “with the 
sentiment so beautifully expressed by Mr. Maitland, in 
his book on the Waldenses, as to the piety of many a 
tonsured monk, &c., only with this difference, that he 
would range them among the witnesses, I among the 
members of the Church hidden in the wilderness.” (Hore 
Apocalypt. p. 815, note.) Dr. Maitland, however, it may 
be observed, would not “range them among the wit- 
nesses,” inasmuch as he regards that prophecy as yet 
to be fulfilled. 

I transcribe from Dr. Maitland’s volume (Facts and 
Documents,” &c., pp. 45, 46) the passage, not less full of 
truth than of beauty, to which Mr. Elliott refers. 

“1 have just said, that if any papist should tell me that 
our religion was not to be found before the time of Calvin 
and Luther, I should be satisfied to answer him according 
to his folly; but I would, by no means, be understood to 
admit the truth of his statement; for I believe it to be as 
false as it is foolish, and feel no doubt that, in the darkest 
age, there were many true and accepted worshippers of 
God. Not formed into churches, and eminently bearing 
their testimony in corporate capacities as churches, against 
the see of Rome (for then, I think, we should have heard 
more about them), but as the sheep of Christ dispersed 
abroad in the midst of this naughty world—known, per- 
haps, by this or that name of reproach, or, perhaps, the 
obscure and unknown, whose names were never written 
anywhere but in heaven. I doubt not that there were such, 
living a life of faith, and prayer, and communion with 
God, overlooked in the bustle of cities and the solitude 
of cottages, and even shut up in what modern systems 
require us to consider as the strongholds of Antichrist, 
the cell and the cloister. I will not shrink from avow- 
ing my belief, that many a tonsured head now rests in 
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Abraham’s bosom; and that many a frail body, bowed 
down with voluntary humility, and wasted with unprofit- 
able will-worship, clothed in rags, and girt with a bell- 
rope, was a temple of the Holy Ghost; and that one day 
—a day when the follies of system, and the sins of party, 
and man’s judgment of his fellows, will have come to an 
end—these, her unknown children, will be revealed to the 
astonishment of a Church accustomed to look back, with 
a mixture of pride and shame, to the days of her barren- 
ness. She may ask, ‘Who hath brought up these? Be- 
hold, I was left alone; these, where had they been?’ but 
she will have learned to know the seal of the living God, 
she will embrace them as her sons, and will find better 
matter of discourse than their superstition and her illu- 
mination. 

“In the mean time, however, they are hidden, perhaps 
more completely than they need be, if due pains were 
taken to look after them, and gather what might be 
known.” 


Page 344, Note 3.—Mr. Galloway, in his “Gate of 
Prophecy ” (London, 1846), takes notice of this. He ob- 
serves (on Rev. xii. 3), “The mystery of the seven heads, 
as shall afterwards be proved, is to be explained by sum- 
ming together all the heads of all the four beasts described 
in the vision of Daniel’s seventh chapter.” Vol. i. p. 256. 
Comp. pp. 305—307. Vid. inf. Note, Appendix (p. 376, 
Note 9). 

“This first beast of the Apocalypse,” says Dean Wood- 
house, “ appears to be that worldly tyrannical domination, 
which, for many ages, even from the times of the Baby- 
lonish captivity,....had been hostile to the Church ; 
but more especially under the fourth beast of Daniel, the 
Roman usurpation.” (Woodhouse, Annot. p. 263.) “ Mede 
very properly denominates this seven-headed beast Bestia 
secularis, in contradistinction to the two-horned beast, 
whom he calls Bestia ecclesiastica (Works, pp. 498 and 
505). The former seems to have been in action from the 
earliest times of government after the form patriarchal, 
even from the times of Nimrod. But the later enormities 
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which are displayed in the prophecy of Daniel, and in 
this and the ensuing chapters of the Apocalypse, .... are 
to be dated only from the junction and co-operation of the 
two.” Woodhouse, p. 271. 


Page 356, 1. 18.—In illustration of the view taken in 
the Lecture, I would quote the following remarks, which 
coincide with my general meaning. 

‘¢It is important to observe, that if the prophecies of 
the Old Testament are allowed to admit of a primary and 
of a secondary accomplishment, there appears to be no 
reason why a similar mode of interpretation should not 
be adopted respecting the prophecies of the New Tes- 
tament. Yet this point has scarcely ever been attended 
to. Protestants, suffering under the power of the papacy, 
or insensibly led by their religious opinions, have seen the 
whole of Antichrist in the Church of Rome, or some 
power or powers connected with it. They saw the pro- 
phecy to be, in many parts, clearly applicable to the 
Church of Rome, and they looked for no other accom- 
plishment; though the difficulty with which many pas- 
sages are brought to apply to this object, indicates it 
to be but a primary or partial fulfilment ; and this diffi- 
culty led to differences of opinion, which, to the eye of 
superficial readers, appear to have thrown an obscurity 
over the whole subject. It is clear, however, from the 
prophecies themselves, that a long series of time is re- 
quired for their fulfilment ; and though it is designed that 
we should see as much of the prophecies fulfilling in our 
own time, as to guard us against the evils and dangers 
prevalent in those tumes, we should be cautious in re- 
stricting the sense of any to one particular period, except- 
ing those which are evidently thus confined by Scripture. 
If it be obviously absurd to imagine we can judge with 
certainty respecting the time and manner in which events 
plainly predicted will be accomplished in future, it is 
equally so to imagine that our ancestors could judge of 
the present times as clearly as we can do. Some portion 
of novelty, therefore, in an interpretation can be no 
objection to ts truth, provided it harmonizes with esta- 
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blished opinion concerning the principal points of pro- 
phecy itself.’ Kett on Prophecy, vol. i. pp. 300, 301. 

The designation which Lord Bacon has employed of 
“the springing and germinant accomplishment” of Pro- 
phecy (cf. sup. p. 20), more fully and appropriately 
expresses the idea to be conveyed, than the words 
“ primary ” and “secondary.” For “herein,” says Lord 
Bacon, in regard to “ prophetic history,” “we must allow 
that latitude which is agreeable and usual unto Divine 
prophecies, that their fulfilment may be both continuous 
and definite. For they answer to the nature of their 
Author, with whom one day is as a thousand years, and 
a thousand years as one day. And though their full and 
entire completion be commonly fixed to some certain 
age, yet they have, meanwhile, steps of fulfilment through 
various ages of the world. This work is wanting; but,” 
he adds at the same time, “it is so weighty, that it should 
be treated with great wisdom, sobriety, and gravity, or 
altogether declined.” 


Page 357, Note 2.—Irenzus has been often quoted as 
though he had proposed or adopted, without any doubt, 
the word Lateinos as the solution of the mystic number. 
Thus Bp. Newton says, “No name appears more proper 
and suitable than that famous one mentioned by Irenzus, 
who lived not long after St. John’s time, and was the 
disciple of Polycarp, the disciple of John. He saith, that 
‘the name Laieinos contains the number of 666; and it is 
very likely, because the last kingdom is so called, for they 
are Latins who now reign: but in this we will not glory ;’ 
that is, as it becomes a modest and pious man in a point 
of such difficulty, he will not be too confident of his 
explication.” 

Dr. Wordsworth, in like manner, says of Irenzeus, that 
‘‘ proceeding to speak of this number, he adds, that it is 
wiser to be patient, till the Prophecy is fulfilled, than to 
pronounce confidently upon it; but that in his own opi- 
nion, the word Aarétvoc, Latinus, which contains the re- 
quisite number, expresses the Anti-christian power. And 
why, you may ask, does he fix upon this word? Be-. 
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cause the Latins, or Romans, are they who now reign ; 
alluding manifestly to the words of St. John, ‘ The woman 
which thou sawest is that great city which reigneth over 
the kings of the earth.’ 

“It is therefore clear,’ Dr. Wordsworth continues, 
“that Irenzus interpreted the prophecies of St. John, 
concerning the woman on the seven hills, the woman 
which reigneth, the woman which is Babylon, the mother 
of fornications, of no, other city than Rome; and we might 
add, he did not apply them to Pagan Rome, for he ex- 
pressly says that the Anti-christian power represented by 
that name was not yet come. (S. Iren. v. 20. ei addAo Exywy 
Svona "Avrlypiorog éAsboera.)” Lectures on the Apo- 
calypse, pp. 349, 350. 

It might be inferred from this statement, that Irenzus 
identified the Antichrist with Babylon, and that in his 
opinion Aareivoc was certainly the word which expressed 
that power... Irenzus, however, tells us that Antichrist, 
in conjunction with the seven kings remaining of the ten 
who were to arise out of the division of the Roman 
empire (for Antichrist was to subdue three of those kings), 
was to be the destroyer of Babylon. “ Manifestum est 
itaque, quoniam ex his tres interficiet ille qui venturus 
est, et reliqui subjicientur ei, et ipse octavus in eis; et 
vastabunt Babylonem, et comburent eam igni, et dabunt 
regnum suum bestia, et effugabunt Ecclesiam.” (lib. v. 
cap. 26.1.) And with regard to the number of the name, 
he first explains it to be “in recapitulationem universe 
apostasiz ejus, qu facta est in sex millibus annorum.” 
(cap. 28. 2.) This he proceeds to explain by a reference 
to the six thousand years of the world’s duration, taken in 
connexion with the six days of creation, the six hundred 
years of the age of Noah, and the sixty cubits in height 
and the six in breadth which give the measure of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s image. ‘“ Universa enim imago illa pre- 
figuratio fuit hujus adventus, ab omnibus omnino homi- 
nibus ipsum solum decernens adorari. Sexcenti itaque 
anni Noe, sub qua fuit diluvium propter apostasiam, et 
numerus cubitorum imaginis, propter quam justi in cami- 
num ignis missi sunt, numerum nominis significat illius, in 
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quem recapitulatur sex millium annorum omnis apostasia, 
et injustitia, et nequitia, et pseudo-prophetia, et dolus, 
propter quee et diluvium superveniet ignis.” (cap. 29. 2.) 

Irenzeus then discusses and determines the proper 
reading of the number given by St. John, “ reproves those 
who hastily endeavoured to interpret it, and then en- 
deavours to lay down correct principles of interpretation 
for it. He suggests that we must wait till the other signs 
of Antichrist begin to be fulfilled, such as the division of 
the Roman empire into ten parts, and the sudden coming 
of another power to their discomfiture. We must also 
remark, he tells us, that Jeremiah (vii. 16) has foretold 
that he will be of the tribe of Dan.” (Beaven’s Account of 
S. Irenzeus, p. 247.) This tribe, he observes, is not enu- 
merated in the Revelation (chap. vii.) with those who are 
saved. He then goes on to say, as in the passage quoted 
above (p. 356, note 1), "AcgaAforepoy ovv x.r.A.... OF, in 
the Latin version, “Certius ergo et sine periculo est, 
sustinere ad impletionem prophetiz, quam suspicari et 
divinare nomina quelibet; quando multa nomina inveniri 
possunt habentia przdictum numerum; et nihilominus 
erit hec eadem questio. Si enim multa sunt que inveni- 
untur nomina, habentia numerum hunc; quod ex ipsis 
portabit qui veniet, queritur.” And he proceeds thus :— 

“ Quoniam autem non propter inopiam nominum haben- 
tium numerum nominis ejus dicimus hec, sed propter 
timorem erga Deum et zelum veritatis: EYANOAS enim 
nomen habet numerum de quo queritur: sed nihil de eo 
afirmamus. Sed et AATEINO® nomen habet sexcentorum 
sexaginta sex numerum: et valdé verisimile est, quoniam 
novissimum regnum hoc habet vocabulum. Latini enim 
sunt qui nunc regnant: sed non in hoc nos gloriabimur. 
Sed et TEITAN, prima syllabé per duas Grecas vocales 
e et « scripta, omnium nominum que apud nos inveniuntur, 
magis fide dignum est. Etenim predictum numerum habet 
in se, et literarum est sex, singulis syllabis ex ternis literis 
constantibus, et vetus, et semotum; neque enim eorum 
regum, qui secundim nos sunt, aliquis vocatus est Titan ; 
neque eorum, qu publice adorantur, idolorum apud 
Grecos et barbaros habet vocabulum hoc; et divinum 
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putatur apud multos esse hoc nomen, ut etiam sol Titan 
vocetur ab his qui nunc tenent: et ostentationem quam- 
diu continet ultionis, et vindictam inferentis, quod ille 
simulat se male tractatos vindicare. Et alias autem et 
antiquum, et fide dignum et regale, magis autem et tyran- 
nicum nomen. Cum igitur tantum suasionum habeat hoc 
nomen Titan, tamen’ habet verisimilitudinem, ut ex multis 
colligamus ne forté Titan vocetur qui veniet. Nos tamen 
non periclitabimur in eo, nec asseverantes pronuntiabimus, 
hoc eum nomen habiturum; scientes, quoniam si opor- 
teret manifeste presenti tempore preconari nomen ejus, 
per ipsum utique editum fuisset, qui et Apocalypsim 
viderat. Neque enim ante multum temporis visum est, 
sed pene sub nostro szculo, ad finem Domitiani imperii. 
Hunc autem numerum nominis ostendit, ut caveamus 
illum venientem, scientes quis sit: nomen autem ejus 
tacuit, quoniam dignum non est preconari 4 Spiritu 
sancto.” .... (cap. 80. 3, 4.) 

It can hardly, I think, be doubted, by any one who 
carefully studies the whole passage, that this last-men- 
tioned word was that which, on the whole, Irenzeus ac- 
quiesced in as the most probable. 

It must be observed, however, that Dr. Wordsworth’s 
quotation from Irenzus has reference chiefly to his allu- 
sion to the Romans, and their city, as then reigning over 
the earth, and so described in prophetic Scripture; in 
regard to which point his testimony is unquestionable. 
(Cf. sup. p. 67.) 

Perhaps the truth may be, that the word Lateinos was 
the conjection of Irenzeus himself, which would account 
for his modest manner of speaking of it; whereas Teitan 
was one of those which had been already suggested 
(quze apud nos inveniuntur”), and the one which, of 
these, he thought the most probable. 

Hippolytus, however, manifestly following Irenzeus in 
the three names which he mentions, decidedly inclines to 
the word Lateinos as the true solution; on the same ground 


1 Sic omnes codd. uno excepto _et qua auctoritate ! non monet. Hic 
Feuard. (quem sequutus est Gra- vero tamen accipitur pro utique, pro- 
bius) qui reposuit tantam; sed unde, _fectd, proinde.” Massuet. 
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with Irenzeus, in regard to the fourth empire being that 
of the Latins, which he identified with the head whose 
deadly wound was healed. The same spirit which cha- 
racterizes Irenzeus is observable in what Hippolytus says 
on this subject, so full of mystery. Tept piv rov dvduaroc 
avrov ovK év nuiv rocovrov axoiBic eereiv, we évevonas 
kal £1daxOn wept abrov 5 paxaptog “Iwavyne, dcov pdvov 
vrovojca’ avagalvovrog yao avrov SselEa 5 paxapiocg rd 
Cnrobpevov’ wAnv Scov voovpev apgiBarAovree dA€youev’ 
woAAa yao evploxouev dvduata robry ry apiOuq isdpnoa 
WeptexOueva, olov, WaTeEO eiteiv, TO Terra gaTiv, apxatoy Kar 
tvodoEov Svoua, 7 TO Evdv@Oac’ xat yao avtd ry airy Yigdw 
dumepréxerat, kal Erepa wAclova evpeOnvat Suvdueva. ’AXX’ 
tredn mooépOnuey A€yovtec (cap. 49. cf. sup. p. 352, note 
4), Ste @eparebOn 4 wzAnyn Tov Snolov rov mwowrov, Kat 
woincet AaXsiv rH elxdva’ routéativ, taxuce’ gavepov 8 éort 
waoty, Sti of kparovvreg Ere viv siot Aarivor’ cig Evdg ovy 
avOpdrov Svona perayduevov ylverac Aatsivog. “Qarte ovre 
mpoxnotacay Osi we SvTo¢ TobTov dvdpuaroc, ovTEe wadw 
ayvoriv, Ste py GAAwe dbvarae AkyecOar Exovreg dé Td 
pvotiotoy rou Oeouv év ry xapdla pera pdBov PvAdcony 
WioTwWE Ta UT TWY paxaplwy ToOog>yTwWY TpoEipnuéva, iva 
yivouévwy avtwv, mpoiddvtec py opaddAwyucBa’ rev yap 
Kaipwy émcyvonévwv Kal aviroc, wept ov ravra elpnrat, 
gaveowOfcerar. (Hippolyt. de Antichr. cap. 50.) 

He had before said, in the same spirit, Tatra co, 
ayarnr?, pera pdBov peradloouev eixdrdwe Sta thy v7Ep- 
BadXovoav Xpiorov ayarnv. El yap of rod Huwv paxdpra 
wpopyrat yeyevynutvot, cidorec a’ra ovx 0éAnoav pera 
wappnolac xnovéat, tva pi tapaxov moihowot Tai¢ rwv 
avOowrwy Wuyaic, adrAd pvorKac dinyhoavto Sa rapa- 
Borwv kai aivrypdrwy A€yovtec’ We 6 vovc 6 Eywv aogiav* 
TOow MadAov Husic Kivdvvebcouey ToAMwVTEC Ta UT’ exelvw 
atoxoigwe cipnuéva sic pavepov Aéyav; (cap. 29.) 
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LECTURE XII. 


Page 371, Note 3.—I have spoken, in the Lecture, of 
the undoubied identity of the wild beast described in chap. 
xvii. 8, with that of which we read in chap. xi. 7, as 
ascending “out of the abyss,” and also of the apparent 
identity with that which is described, in chap. xiii. 8, as 
ascending “out of the sea.” I have spoken thus, because, 
in the latter case, there is less perfect identity, and con- 
sequently more room for doubt. Comp. Woodhouse’s 
Apocalypse (p. 337), with his Annotations (p. 359). Mr. 
Elhott, in opposition to Mr. Brooks, Bengel, and others, 
maintains their complete identity. (Hore Apocalypt. 
pp. 818—828.) It would appear, from Rev. xvii. 8, as 
though the ascent “out of the abyss,” or “bottomless 
pit,” marked the last form and development of the wild 
beast’s manifold existence and tyrannic power. 


Page 376, Note 1.— Dr. Maitland points out, with great 
force, the continual “ shifting forms of the Roman govern- 
ment,” between consuls, dictators, decemviri, military 
tribunes, &c., and “ the impropriety of representing these 
(supposed) heads as consecutive.” He says, “As far as I 
can understand the history of the Roman empire up to 
the time of St. John, it was simply this—a Monarchy 
existed until the people rose and destroyed it—a Republic 
was then formed, which existed, under various modifi- 
cations, for several centuries, during which it tended, 
generally and gradually (if I mistake not, I might say 
naturally), to a Democracy in theory, and an Aristocracy 
in practice, until, at length, Monarchy was restored. How 
to make more changes, without descending to such minor 
variations of constitution as would make too many, I 
know not, and I believe the thing is impossible.” 


Page 376, Note 9.—We find Rupertus thus explaining 
the seven heads of the dragon, which is described, in the 
vision of the twelfth chapter, as ready to devour the man 
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child, the offspring of the woman: “ Hujusmodi capita 
veraciter septem sunt: quia nimirum ex quo pater 
Abraham et posteri ejus fidem seminis (in quo benedi- 
centur omnes gentes) susceperunt, septem sunt mundi 
hujus regna, ex traditione sanctarum Scripturarum, que 
adversus eandem fidem dimicaverunt, sed nondum venit 
regnum septimum. Primum namque ex quo credidit 
Abraham, regnum fuit Pharaonis et Atgyptiorum, filios 
Israel odientium: secundum regnum fuit Jezabelis, et 
filiorum vel posterorum ejus impiorum, regnum Israel et 
Juda, qui prophetas occiderunt: tertium Babylonium : 
quartum Persicum sive Medicum: quintum Macedonicum : 
sextum Romanum: septimum quod futurum est Anti- 
christi regnum. Preter hec regna septem nullum aliud 
memorat Sancta Scriptura stetisse vel stare ante illam 
mulierem ad devorandum filium ejus, contra sanctam 
ecclesiam ex qua credidit Abraham, ad destruendam fidem 
seminis ejus.” (Comment. in Apocal. lib. vii. Op. tom. ii. 
p. 558.) 

And again, in like manner, of the wild beast out of the 
sea, described in the vision of the thirteenth chapter. 
“* Habentem,’ inquit, ‘capita septem et cornua decem.’ 
Hoc et de dracone illo magno et rufo supra dixit, quod 
haberet capita septem et cornua decem: Nimirum quia et 
bestia hac et draco ille unus idemque diabolus est, cum 
corpore suo, i.e. cum universo impiorum populo. Nam 
sicut illic jam dictum est, capita septem, regna sunt 
septem, quorum persecutiones bene ex scripturis cognitz 
eo tendebant, ut in mundo extingueretur sanctum verze 
divinitatis nomen. Et quidem hactenus sparsim atque 
successim capita illa frenduerunt, unumquodque vice sua 
contra Deum faciens bellum. Primo, regnum /#gyp- 
tiorum, &c. ....Cum autem venerit quod tractamus, 
quum bestia hzec de mari ascenderit, habens capita septem, 
cuncta simul capita rictibus propriis hiabunt atque fren- 
dent super Christianos dentibus suis, secundum inten- 
tionem septimi et maximi capitis, quod Antichristus erit.” 
(Comment. lib. viii. ibid. p. 567.) 

Mr. Galloway makes “ the five heads which were fallen ” 
to be “the heads of the Babylonian lion, of the Medo- 
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Persian bear, and three of the heads of the Greek leopard, 
the fourth of them still surviving in the Roman or Latin- 
Greek empire.” Gate of Prophecy,” vol. ii. p. 319 
(comp. pp. 306, &c.). This interpretation of the seven 
heads has this advantage, over that proposed in the Lec- 
ture, that it keeps closer to the imagery of Daniel’s vision. 
It seems to me, however, not free from difficulty in regard 
to the heads belonging to the Macedonian empire. 


Page 377, Note 4.—Mr. Elliott is of opinion that “ the 
very symbol of a dragon, or wild beast, necessarily ex- 
cludes the supposition of its ever representing a Christian 
power ; besides which,” he adds, “ and as if to force atten- 
tion the more to the characteristic, it is said that all the 
heads had on them names of blasphemy. This,” he goes 
on to say, “has of course been quite overlooked by those 
who would make the Roman Christian emperors, inclusive 
of Constantine and Theodosius, the beast’s seventh head.” 
(Horz Apocalypt. p. 846, note.) 

The emphatic word “all,” on which Mr. Elliott thus 
lays stress, is not found in the description given in St. 
John’s vision. It is there simply said, that the wild beast 
had “upon his heads the names,” or rather, as in our 
Authorized Version, “the name of blasphemy ” (marg., 
‘Or, names”). The wild beast never appeared with more 
than these seven heads, the eighth being “ of the seven,” 
while the seventh is described as “other” than these. 
It was necessary that this seventh head should thus be 
connected with the symbolic form descriptive of earthly 
dominion, though it were divers from them, in being 
Christian. The objection does not seem to me to have in 
it any considerable force. 


. Page 378, Note 6.—Mr. Elliott says, “It is to be ob- 
served, that in the present instance the association of the 
pea with the pera rov Snpiov makes the phrase as indi- 
cative of a specific point of time, as the numeral seventh in 
the former of the two examples just cited (cf. sup. p. 378, 
note 5— y@e¢ wpav EBdSouny adnxev avrnv 6 wuperoc), or 
other distinctive adjectives. For pera with the genitive 
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following,” he goes on to observe, “ is, as Matthie says, 
equivalent to cvy with the ablative. And ic, mua, év 
before an ablative, with ovy expressed or understood, is 
used in the sense of 6 avroc. So Pheeniss. 157, ‘O¢ enor 
puac eyever’ ex watpoc—who was born of the same mother 
as myself :—the sic and 6 avrog being sometimes both used 
together, as in 1 Cor. x1. 5, év yap sort wat ro avro ry 
sEvpnuevy. Which being so, the clause under consider- 
ation becomes significant of a point of time: and the 
whole passage the same as translated above,—‘ Receive 
their kingdom at one and the same time with the beast.’ 

“* Such, in fact,” Mr. Elliott continues, “is the signifi- 
cation assigned to it, as Daubuz observes, p. 792, by Cyril 
of Jerusalem. For he says, in his 15th Catechetical Lec- 
ture, Ev dcagopoig psv towe romoic, xara S& Tov avrTov 
Bacirevover xaipov. It is also the rendering, as Bossuet 
has observed, of Irenzeus, Primasius, and the Vulgate.” 
(Horze Apocalypt. p. 872, note.) 

Dr. Wordsworth understands it in the same way—“ at 
one hour, that is, at one and the same time with the 
beast.” Lectures on the Apocalypse, p. 372. (cf. p. 274.) 

Undoubtedly, in Mr. Elliott’s words, as from Matthiz, 
“usera with the genitive, is equivalent to ovy with the 
ablative ” (or rather the dative), at least in certain senses; 
or, to quote Matthiz’s own words, pera “ signifies, with the 
genitive, ‘ together, with,’ as ody, as well in order to shew 
companionship as a mean.” (Gr. Gr. § 587.) It would 
not, however, follow that, in all cases in which oév might 
be used with the dative, wera might equally well be used 
with the genitive. And Matthie no where says, nor 
is it correct to say, that eic, pra, év, before an ablative, with 
ouv expressed or understood, is used.in the sense of 6 
auvroc.” Matthiz says, “The words which signify ‘ equality, 
suitableness, resemblance,’ or the contrary, as éuoiog, icog, 
&c., govern the dative..... In the same manner as 6 adroc, 
elc also is constructed with the dative. Hur. Ph. 157 
[the instance quoted by Mr. Elliott], d¢ éuot pag eyéver’ 
éx parépoc.” (Gr. Gr. § 386.) So also in 1 Cor. xi. 5. 
But no instance would be found of such a construction as 
ovy guol pac, Or per uov yuac. For instances “of the 
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imitation of this in Latin,” Matthiz adds, “see Burm. ad 
Ovid. Am. I. 4,1. Cort. ad Sallust. Catil. 20, 3.” There, 
in like manner, it is the dative that is used, not the ab- 
lative with cum [“ nobis easdem,” not “ nobiscum”]. It 
is not, in Irenzus and Primasius, “una bestiz hora,” but 
“una hora accipient cum bestia.” And Irenzus, it is to 
be observed, does not make the rise of the ten kings to be 
at the same time with that of the wild beast, though they 
rose at the same time with each other. (Cf. sup. cit. 
pp. 66, 67.) The same may be said of St. Cyril. 


Page 381, Note 9.—Bossuet says, in reference to St. 
Jerome’s speaking of Rome as Babylon, “il ne cesse de 
répéter que Rome est la ville que Dieu a maudite dans 
PApocalypse, sous la figure de Babylone; qu’encore 
qu’elle ait en partie effacé, par la profession du Chris- 
tianisme, le nom de blasphéme qu’elle portoit sur le front, 
ce n’est pas moins elle méme ‘que ces maledictions re- 
gardent, et qu’elle ne peut les éviter que par la pénitence 
(lib. de Script. Eccles. In Esai. xlvii. lxui. Lib. i. adv. 
Jov. in fin.) ; qu’elle est en effet cette prostituée, qui avoit 
écrit sur son front un nom de blasphéme, parcequ’elle se 
faisoit appeler la Ville Eternelle (Epist. 151. ad Algas. 
9. xi.); que c’étoit elle dont saint Jean avoit vu la chute 
sous le nom de Babylon,” &c. (Preface sur l’Apocalypse, 
p. 94.) 

Bossuet is, not unnaturally, anxious to prove that Rome 
was, in a great degree, heathen at the time of its capture 
by the Goths; and he quotes St. Jerome as saying of 
Rome, “ qu’elle ait en partie effacé, par la profession du 
Christianisme, le nom de blasphéme,” &c. St. Jerome’s 
words, however, are not thus qualified. “Sed ad te 
loquar, que scriptam in fronte blasphemiam Christi con- 
fessione delesti.” (Cf. sup. p. 69, note 1.) Rome had 
dropped her heathen claim to be the Eternal City: she 
has since, under a new form, revived it. 


THE END. 
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Idiomatic Usage; and a copious Critical and Exegetical Commentary 
in English. Including the results of the labours of the most recent 
foreign Commentators. For the Use of Theological Students and Minis- 
ters. By HENRY ALFORD, M.A., Vicar of Wymeswold, Leicester- 
shire, and late Fellow of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge. In 2 vols. 8vo, 
(Preparing for Publication.) 
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VI. 


USE and ABUSE; a Tale. By the Author of ‘“ Wayfaring 
Sketches among the Greeks and Turks, and on the Shores of the 
Danube, by a Seven Years Resident in Greece.” In post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
(Just published.) 

Vit. 

LECTURES on the APOCALYPSE, Critical, Expository, 
and Practical; delivered before the University of Cambridge ; being 
the HULSEAN LECTURES for 1848. By CHRISTOPHER 
WORDSWORTH, D.D., Canon of Westminster. In 1 vol. 8vo. 13s. 


*,* A SuppLtementac Vo.tume, containing the OnicinaL Greex Text 
Srom the best MSS., and a revised ENaiisH TRANSLATION, ts t2 the Press. 


VIII. 

A MEMOIR of the late Right Rev. RICHARD MANT, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore. By the Ven. 
EDWARD BERENS, M.A., Archdeacon of Berks. With Portrait. 
In small 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 

IX. 

The SERVANTS’ HALL; aTale. Edited by a Clergyman. 

In small 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Now ready.) 


x 


MEDITATIONS from the FATHERS of the FIRST FIVE 
CENTURIES, arranged as Devotional Exercises on the BOOK of 
COMMON PRAYER. Intended to promote Soundness in the Faith, 
and Holiness of Life. By the Rev. J. ENDELL TYLER, B.D., Rector 
of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, and Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. In 
2 vols. small 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 


xI. 


ADDRESSES on MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. By 
the Rev. JAMES S. M. ANDERSON, M.A., Perpetual Curate of St. 
George’s Chapel, Brighton, and Preacher of Lincoln's Inn. 


Contents :—1. The Profitable Employment of Time. 2. Dr. John- 
son. 3. Columbus. 4. Sir Walter Raleigh. 5. England and her Colonies. 


In small 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 
XII. 


A COMPANION to the ALTAR; or Week’s Preparation for 


the HOLY COMMUNION. With suitable Meditations and Prayers 
for the Office. By the late Bishop HOBART, of New York, U.S. 
(Reprinted from the Twenty-first American Edition.) To which is added, 
the Communion Office of the Church of England. Edited by the Rev. 
JOHN COLLINGWOOD, M.A., one of the Masters of Christ’s 
Hospital, and Minister of Duke-street Episcopal Chapel, Westminster. 
(In a Pocket Volume.) 38. 6d. 


XIII. 

COMFORT for the AFFLICTED. Selected from various 
Authors. Edited by the Rev. C. E. KENNAWAY. With a Preface 
by S. WILBERFORCE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Oxford. Third Edition. 

mall 8vo. 5s. 
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XIV. 

CATECHESIS ; or, Christian Instruction Preparatory to 
CONFIRMATION and FIRST COMMUNION. y the Rev. 
CHARLES WORDSWORTH, M.A., Warden of Trinity College, 
Glenalmond. In post 8vo. 58. 6d. (Jast published.) 


XV. | 

A Collected Edition of the SACRED ALLEGORIES of the 
late Rev. WILLIAM ADAMS, M.A. With Memoir and Portrait of 
the Author. Elegantly printed in one Volume. Post 8vo. (In the Press.) 


XVI. 
HANDBOOK of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY. 
Translated from the German of Piirz, by the Rev. R. B. PAUL, M.A., 
late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford; and edited by the Rev. T. K. 
ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In 12mo. 6s. 6d. (Just published.) 


XVII. 


The FIRST REVELATIONS of GOD to MAN, considered 
in a Series of SERMONS on the First Chapters of Genesis. By the 
Rev. W. E. EVANS, Prebendary and Prelector of Hereford Cathedral ; 
Author of the “ Songs of the Birds.” In12mo. 68. (Ready.) 


XVIII. 
The WARNINGS of the HOLY WEEK; being a COURSE 
of PAROCHIAL LECTURES for the WEEK before EASTER, and 
the EASTER FESTIVALS. By the Rev. WILLIAM ADAMS, M.A., 
late Fellow of Merton College, and Author of “‘ The Shadow of the Cross.” 
In12mo. Third Edition. 5s. 


XIX. 

PLAIN SERMONS. By CONTRIBUTORS to the “TRACTS 
for the TIMES.” In Ten Volumes, 8vo. With General Indexes. 6s. 6d. 
each. 

This Series, now complete, contains 347 original Sermons of moderate 
length, written in simple language, and in an earnest and impressive 
style, forming a copious body of practical Theology, in accordance with 
the Doctrines of the Church of England. They are particularly suited 
for family reading. The last Volume contains a general Index of Sub- 
jects, and a Table of the Sermons adapted to the various Seasons of the 
Christian Year. 

The Editor of the Guardéan, in a recent review of the Work, writes, 
‘“<TIt would be difficult for any one to find fault with this Series of Ser- 
mons. It is most interesting to learn that they are as popular in our 
Sister Church in Americaas in our own ; and (a fact not a little remark- 
able), even among the Dissenters there, on account of that practical 
seriousness and reality which pervades them.”—‘‘ Two entire volumes 
and many detached numbers are by one writer, who is apparently the 
Author of The Christian Year The ninth volume is composed of Lec- 
tures on the Catechism, by the Rev. Isaac Williams.” 


Xx. 
An ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. By the Rev. 


T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In 12mo. 5s. 
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XXI. 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK PROSE 

COMPOSITION. Part I. By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER 
ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of ‘Trinity College, | 
Cambridge. Szventu Epirion, much improved. In 8vo. (Ina few | 
days.) 
XXII. 

PROPHETIC OUTLINES of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
and the ANTICHRISTIAN POWER, as traced in the Visions of Daniel 
and St. John. (In Twelve Discourses, preached in the Chapel of Lincoln’s 
Inn, at the Warburtonian Lecture.) By BENJAMIN HARRISON, 
M.A., Archdeacon of Maidstone. In 8vo. (In the Press.) 

XXIII. 


The Second Volume of the HISTORY of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND in the COLONIES and FOREIGN DEPENDENCIES of 
the BRITISH EMPIRE. By the Rev. JAMES S. M. ANDERSON, 
M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Chaplain to the Queen 
Dowager, Perpetual Curate of St. George’s Chapel, Brighton, and 
Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn. In 8vo. 148. (Just published.) 

Lately published, 
The FIRST VOLUME. In 8vo. 14s. 


XXIV. 

CORPUS IGNATIANUM;; or, a Complete Body of the Igna- 
tian Epistles: Genuine, Interpolated, and Spurious, according to the 
three Recensions. With numerous Extracts, in Syriac, Greek, and 
Latin, and an English Translation of the Syrian Text; and an Intro- 
duction and copious Notes. By WILLIAM CURETON, M.A., F.R.S., 
of the British Museum. In 8vo. (Jn the Press.) 

XXV. 

The GOSPEL NARRATIVE of the HOLY WEEK 
HARMONIZED, with REFLECTIONS. By the Rev. ISAAC 
WILLIAMS, B.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Second 
Edition. In small 8vo. 8s. 6d. (Just published.) 

XXVI. 

HINTS on the ART of CATECHISING; with Exampues 
and ILiusreations; and a copious Explanation of the Cuurcu Carz- ! 

cHIsM in Question and Answer. Being a Posthumous Work of the 
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Ven. EDWARD BATHER, M.A., late Archdeacon of Salop. Edited | 
by his WIDOW. To which is prefixed, A CHARGE, on SCRIP- 
TURAL EDUCATION, delivered in 1835, by the same Author. In 
small 8vo. Second Edition. 48. 6d. (Now ready.) 

XXVII1. 

The OLYNTHIAC ORATIONS of DEMOSTHENES. 
With copious Notes, and Grammatical References. Edited by the Rev. 
T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 3s. (Now ready.) 

XXVIII. 

The FIRST FRENCH BOOK; on the Plan of “ Henry’s 
First Latin Book.” By the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of 
Fyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. In 12mo. 
5s. 6d. 
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XXIX. 


A NEW GENERAL ECCLESIASTICAL DICTIONARY. 
By the Rev. EDWARD H. LANDON, M.A., late of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. In 6 vols.12mo. (Vot. I. is in the Press.) 


Lately published, by the same Author, 


A MANUAL of COUNCILS of the CHURCH, comprising the Sub- 
stance of the most important CANONS. 12s. 


XXX. 
On the CANON of the SCRIPTURES of the OLD and NEW 
TESTAMENT, and on the APOCRYPHA; Exeven Discovurszs, 
reached before the University of Cambridge; being the Hulsean 

ectures for 1847. By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D., 
Canon of Westminster. In 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Author’s endeavour in these Lectures has been, to apply in a 
popular manner the argument from the External Evidence of the Church 
and of its Divine Head to Both Testaments, and thus to supply a 
deficiency which has probably been felt by younger Students of Theology, 
and by ordinary readers, tor which classes the present Lectures are 
mainly designed. 


XXXI. 


The SECOND VOLUME of ANNOTATIONS on the 
APOSTOLICAL EPISTLES. Designed chiefly for Students of the 
Greek Text. Contents: GALATIANS —THESSALONIANS., By 
THOMAS WILLIAMSON PEILE, D.D., Head Master of Repton 
School; and late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
In 8vo. 7s. 

Lately published, the FIRST VOLUME (containing ROMANS and 
CoRINTHIANS), price 16s. 


XXXII. 


LETTERS to M. GONDON, Author of “Mouvement Religieux 
en Angleterre,’”’ ‘Conversion de Cing Cinquante Ministres Anglicans,” 
on the DESTRUCTIVE CHARACTER of the CHURCH of ROME, 
both in Religion and Polity. By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, 
D.D., Canon of Westminster. In post 8vo. Third Edition. 88. 6d. 

Also, by the same Author, 
A SEQUEL to the LETTERS ; containing fresh Proofs of the Arguments 
in the Letters, and a Reply to the Dublin Review and other Periodicals. 
Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 


XXXIII. 
NOTES on Certain DISTINCTIVE VERITIES of the 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By the Rev. R. W. MORGAN, Perpetual 
Curate of Tregynon. (Jn the Press.) 


XXXIV. 
PRACTICAL RELIGION exemplified by LETTERS and 
PASSAGES from the LIFE of the late Rev. ROBERT ANDERSON, 


Perpetual Curate of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. By the Hon. Mrs. 
ANDERSON. Fifth Edition. In small 8vo. 6s. 
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The FIRST GREEK BOOK; upon the plan of “ Henry’s First 
Latin Book.” By te Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and 


late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. In 12mo. 5s. 6d. (Just 
published.) 
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XXXVI. 


The ROCKY ISLAND, and other Similitudes. By SAMUEL 
WILBERFORCE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Oxford. Tenth Edition. 
In 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
XXXVII. 


ECLOGZ HISTORICZ;; or, Selections from Roman His- 
torians, viz.: Livy, Sallust, Curtius Rufus, and Tacitus. With Notes. 
(Being the last Part of the ‘ Lateinisches Elementarbuch” by Jacobs 
and Doring.) Edited by the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER 
ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. In 12mo. 4s. 

XXXVIITI. 


THOUGHTS in PAST YEARS; a Collection of POEMS. 
By the Author of “ The Cathedral.” Firrn Epition. In a Pocket 
olume. 48. 6d. 
XXXIX. 
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CONSTANCE; a Tale for the Daughters of England. By 
the Author of ‘‘ Recantation.” In18mo. 3s. 6d. 
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XL. 

A THIRD SERIES of SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY. By 
the Rev. ROBERT WILSON EVANS, B.D., Author of the “‘ Rectory 
of Valehead.” In small 8vo. 6s. 

XLI. 

CHRISTA-SANGITA; or, the Sacred History of OUR 
LORD JESUS CHRIST, in SANSCRIT VERSE. With an English 
Introduction by W. H. MILL, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew in 
the University of Cambridge, and formerly Principal of Bishop’s 
College, Calcutta. In 8vo. 18s. 

XLII. 

The OLD MAN’S RAMBLES. New Edition. In small 
8vo. (In the Press.) 

This Work contains a number of Tales and Dialogues illustrating the 
Duties of Churchmen in Humble Life, and is well suited for Parochial 
Libraries. " 

XLIIlI. 

The GOSPEL NARRATIVE of OUR LORD’S MINISTRY 
(THE SECOND YEAR) HARMONIZED; with REFLECTIONS. 
By the Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford. In small 8vo. 8s. 


SUNDAY NIGHT READING; in Short Discourses adapted 
to the Proper Lessons for the Sundays throughout the Year. Compiled 
from various Authors. By Colonel the Hon. Sir EDWARD CUST, 
K.C., Her Majesty’s Master of the Ceremonies. In 8vo. 15s. 
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| A SELECTION of PRAYERS for the Use of FAMILIES 
| for every Morning and Evening of the Week. Arranged and com re 
chiefly fro om the Book of Common Prayer. By ALLEN COOPER, 
Perpetual Curate of St. Mark’s, North Audley-street. Second dition 
bound. In 18mo. Is. 6d. 
Also, by the same Editor, 


A SECOND WEEK of FAMILY PRAYERS. 2s. bound. 
XLVI. 


| 
| 
| 
| The SICK MAN’S GUIDE to Acts of Faith, Patience, Cha- 
| and Repentance. Extracted from Bishop Taylor’ s Holy Dying. By 
| WH H. HALE, M.A., Archdeacon of London, and Master of the Charter 
House. In large print. Second Edstion. 3s. 
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XLVII. 


A SECOND SERIES of SERMONS preached at 
BRIGHTON, By the Rev. C. E. KENNAWAY, M.A. 7s. 6d. 


Also may be had, .by the same Author, 
1. SERMONS preached at BRIGHTON. (First Series.) 7s. 6d. 
2. SERMONS tothe YOUNG. In small 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
3. COMFORT for the AFFLICTED. Selected from Various Authors. 
F With a Preface by SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., Lord Bishop 
| 
of Oxford. Third Edstion. 5s. 
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XLVITI. 


A GREEK GRAMMAR; intended as a sufficient Grammar 
of Reference for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. By the Rev. T. K. 
ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity Cul- 
lege, Cambridge. Second Edition. In 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

*,* Mr. Arnold is preparing a Complete Series of the Greek Authors 
usually read in Schools, with shott English Notes, and copious Refer- 
ences to this Grammar; including Homeri llias, Books [. to IV.; 
Selections from Xenophon, Thucydides, Demosthenes, and A¢schines. 


XLIX. 


A SEVENTH VOLUME of PLAIN PAROCHIAL SER- 
| MONS, preached in the Parish Church of Bolton-le-Moors. By the 
Rev. JAMES SLADE, M.A., Vicar of Bolton, and Canon of Chester. 

nl2mo. 6s 


L. 
A SECOND SERIES of SERMONS prea TOR at Winchester 


College. (With a Preface on Fagging.) GEORGE MOBERLY, 
D.D., Head Master. In small 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


A Second Edition of the FIRST SERIES is just published. 6s. 6d. 


LI. 


ECLOG OVIDIANA; with English Notes. By the Rev. 
| THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and 
| late Fellow of ‘I'rinity College, Cambridge. Seventh Edition. 2s. 6d. 
This Work is from the Fifth Part of the Lareiniscues | 
Evementarsucu of Professors Jacobs and Déring, which has an 
immense circulation on the Continent and in America. 
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LII. 


ECCLESIASTICAL and CIVIL HISTORY philosophically 
considered, in Reference to the future REUNION of CHRISTIANS. 
The Three first Books; comprising the period from the Ascension to the 
Death of Wycliffe. (Dedicated to Lornp Linpsay.) By the Rev. 
GEORGE TOWNSEND, D.D., Canon of Durham. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
10. 128. 


LIIlI. 


, 

| The HANDBOOK of GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES. By 

| Professor BOJESEN. Translated from the German Version of Dr. 

| Hoffa, by the Rev. R. B. PAUL, late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford ; 
and Edited, with Notes and Questions, hy the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, 

| M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 

| bridge. In 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Also (uniformly printed), The HANDBOOK of ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. 3s. 6d. 


The pupil will receive from these works a correct and tolerably com- 
plete picture of Grecian and Roman life: the political portions (the 
account of the national institutions and their effects) appear to be of 
great value; while the very moderate extent of each admits of its being 
thoroughly mastered—of its being got up and retained. 


In preparation, by the same Edstors, 
A SERIES of HANDBOOKS, on JEWISH ANTIQUITIES, 
ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY, and the HISTORY of 
the MIDDLE AGES. 


LIV. 


SERTUM ECCLESIAZ: The CHURCH’S FLOWERS. 
In crown 8vo. With Numerous Plates. 11.18. (Just published.) 


LV. 
EXCERPTA ex OVIDII METAM. et EPISTOLA. With 


English Notes, and an Introduction, containing Rules for Construing, 
a Parsing Praxis, &c. By the Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M.A., 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge, formerly one of the Masters of Christ’s 
Hospital, and Editor of ‘‘ Homer’s Iliad.” In 12mo. Third Edition. 
3s. 6d. 


LVI. 
The COTTAGER’S MONTHLY VISITOR for the YEAR 


1848. This work is continued in Numbers, price 4d. each, and forms a 
Manual of Religious Instruction and Domestic Economy, suited to 
Family Reading, the Parochial Library, and the Servants’ Hall. Its 
contents include Spiritual Exposition, Instructive Tales, Hints on Gar- 
dening and Agriculture, and short Extracts from the best Authors. The 
Volumes are included in the List of Books recommended by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. In 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
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